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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
LORD BYRON. 



"^ 

George Gordon Bvron was boto in Holies Stieet, 
London, Jan. 33, 1788. t 

On his mother's side he was descendedjromjames I. ^ . 
IhrmiEh hi-i li^ij^l^i.^oniilyllai marripil to the second ( 
Earl of Huntley. 

fOn his Talhei's side hn r|aimed in hi; nf Npfman h[i> fHl. ■ 

He wroleCounld'Orsay: " My name and family aie both / D 
Notman," William the Conqueior had in his train two 
de Buruns; Sii Erneis and Sir Kodulphus 01 Ralph, who 
had grants ot land in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Notling- 
hamshire. 

Making allowance (or gaps in the record, which is faulty, ( ^ 
ft t ot several hundred year s and during several consecutive 
generations, it is not baid to believe Byro n's asser tion 
that bis (ainilj were k nightly Iiam |bi; ^ji pe of the Co n- 
queror, an d noble from that ol Charles ib e Firs t. The 
name was common though not distinguished in English 
history. At Calais, at Cressy, and a tj ^'wnrlh , P yrnns 
fought, bled, and died. Definite ancestry begins with 
Sir John, famiTiarly known as " Sir John the Uttle with 
the Great Beard," who at the dissolution o( the monas- 
teries received from Henry VIII. the church and priorv 
of Newsiead. 
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The poet had no great reason for piide in this ancestor. 
His only son, John Byron, was IlEegitimale, and leceived 
Newstead, not by inheritance, but by deed ai gitt. James 
I. made the new owner ot the abbey a Knight of the Bath. 
The Earl of Shrewsbury advised him to cut down the 
enormous expenses of [he establishment which his father 
bad carried on by means ol borrowed money. 

I( was probably this man's grandson who lor his ser- 
vices at Newbury in 1643 was created Baron of Rochdale 
by Charles I. ''The first Lord Byton died, wi'hpyi J"^'^ 
issue. The Barony went to the eldest of his six brothers, 
who, having begotten ten children and repurchased ''part 
of the ancient inheritance," died at the age ol^sevenly- 
three. His ol<[«5t son, the-ctiHSlord, marfieia daughter 
of- V i noou nt Chaworth an d wt otc e i iee r Mb 1g"ittiggerel. 

The fourth Lotd was interested in the fine arts, and 
painted landscapes, several of which were reproduced in 
etchings. Of his sons, one, Richard Byron, look " holy 
orders," and is known to art as having copied Rembrandt's 
" Three Trees " so cleverly thai it was bought as an ori- 
ginal* T ohn Bvion , the poet's grandfather, became an 
admiral, and wrote a spirited but somewhat dubious 
account ol his luckless adventures, while the eldest in- 
herited the title, married Frances, second daughter of the 
fourth Baron Berkeley, and from his fierce murderous duel 
with bis cousin Chaworth and his irregular life was known 
as the "wicked Lord." 

In order to spite his son who married for love against 
his will, the fifth Lord Byron, who has been described as 
"a morose husband, tyrannical father, hard landlord, and 
harsh master," made an illegal Sale of his Rochdale prop- 
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ertj) and dismantled Newslead. John Murray, who via- 
iled the abbey in 1814, sixteen yeais after his death, 



judge 



iplendid and fnleiesting, and you may 

of what he must have done to the mansion when 1 in- 

you that he converted the ground nhich used to be cov- 

■■' the finest trees, like a forest, into an ahsolute desert. 

ihamefully 



with statues, and the side wa 



lisappeared, and the whole place is crumbling 

Admiral Byron, known as " Foul-wealher Jack," 

married his cousin, Sophia Trevanion, also of the mad, 

impetuous race of the Berkeleys. He died in 1786, a 

disappointed man, leaving two sons and three daughters. 

One of his daughters married her cousin, ihe only son of 

the " wiolted Lord Byron." It was by the death of this 

only son followed by that ot his only son that the barony 

descended to the poet. From the poet in turn il went to 

his cousin'sson; and Ihus Ihe present Lord Byron is a 

descendant of the Admiral. 

, I \i heredity explains v^aries of character, it is plain 

I that these crossed and intermingled strains of wild and 

I impetuous blood were a terrible legacy rather than a 

\ mailer of pride. But the poet was to be even more 

pitied for his immediate birth and training. 
Q His fa ther, Joh n Byron, known as " Mad Jack," was 
4lw Admiral's oldesT son^ He wSsehrfifsl to West- 
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minster school, then to a French military academy; en- 
tering the army, he s erved in Ameri ca. Rp- tiitning tn 

.x^- Bjndon , he seiluced the Mateliion^ of Carmarthen, 

, .., Lady Conyers, whom after her divorce he married, and 
^ treated brutally, though, by her death, he last her income 
I of ;^4,ooo a year. She died in 1 784, leavii^ a daughter, 

; Augusta, who was an important factor in the peel's life'. 
Two years later be married Catherine Gordon of Gight, 
near Aberdeen, who had about ^23,000 in her own right. 
She is described as " a dumpy young woman, with a large 
waist, florid complexion, and homely features," lacking 
even a common education, and subject to " frequent tits of 
uncontrollable fury." Her father had committed suicide. 
Captain Byron quickly ran through all but ^^3,000 of 
her small properly, and three years after his son's birth 
he be^ed a guinea from her and tied to France, where 
he died, possibly by suicide, at Valenciennes, August, 
r7gt. Though Mrs. Byion had found il impossible to 
live with bim, it is said that when she heard of his death 
she disturbed the neighborhood with her shrieks. Byron 
claimed lo have lemembered his father, who, when 
living apart from his wife, used to waylay the child and 
play with him, and once look him home to his lodgings 
for the night. He idealized the memory of " his sire" in 
a few pathetic lines in Lara. 

\rj Byron's childhood was -spent in Aberdeen. Perhaps 
fortunate in being out of the influence of " Mad Jack," 
he was doubly unfortunate in his mother's management. 
Caresses of pasaionale violence often alternated with 
fierce blows. 

He was lame from birth — not club-footed, but unable 
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to put his rigbl fool flat npon the ground, owing to a 
painful riial (01 uuliuii ul (lie lenduu i>f'[1ielieel.* He Had 
"lo hop about like a bird." His molher used lo ch«se 
him, tryi ng to hit h im with t he p oker. Once when she 
poured out her abuse upon him, she ended by calling 
him "alame bral." His lips quivered, his face turned 
pale, his eyes flashed : then he replied : "Iwasbornso, 
mother." 

Curiously enough this unnatural mother, who boasted 
of the superior birth of her branch of the Gordons, 
vaunted herself a "democrat" and sympathized with 
the French people in rheit sliuggle with royally. If 
[he poet owed ^lylhing, t0..h6I-it-gas.J>i^-abh oTr » n ce 
of tyranny, his^ generosity toward Ihe poor and the 

. oppressed. 

''-To his nurse, Mary Gray, of whom he was fond, Byron 
owed his famiirarily with the. Bible and his sSoi^ bent 
toward Calvinism which survived all his doubts. 

His secular education was not neglected. In his 
written when he was 
e ped^ic^es who, with more 

School. This he entered in 1794, and distinguished 
himself by bejig.eonsiantly at the loot of the class. His 
lameness prevented him from taking part in boyish 
games. He, therefore, instead of studying Ms lessons, 
amused himself by reading, and the list of works, 
particularly travels and descriptions of the East, which 
he had devoured before he was ten years old is remark- 
able. He remembered them, too, and the influence of 
some of them is directly traceable in his poetical works. 
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He wai not able to take long walks, — his lefeiences to 
climbing the hills are apocryphal, — but he had a Shetland 
pony and thus " roamed the dusky wild." 

While in Aberdeen he fell in love with his cousin. 
Maty Duff, a charming hazel-eyed, biown-haired little 
girl. This was a serious matter to^be impressionable 
boy. The memory of it, eight years later, when he was 
sixteen, was so intense thai the report of her unromantic 
marriage Eo an Edinburgh wine-merchacl almost threw 
him into convulsions. 

He dated his love lot the mountains from a visit to 
Ballater in the Highlands, where his mother took him 
when be was a boy of ten recovering from the scarlet 
(ever. The lesson of her (reniies was riot lost upon him. 
In his r ecollec tions he declares that hr ''■'^ ^nf. -ipF^'-'"y 
differ from other children, being neither tall not short, 
dull'not witty, but rather lively, except in his sullen 
moods, and then he was always a devil. Once at table 
he even threatened to kill himseli with a knife wbieh he 
snatched up in bis fury. 

fn May, 1798, the family title devolved upon him 
from his great-uncle, ** the wicked lord,'* who, though 
he knew that " the little boy at Aberdeen " was to be 
r, had never done anything to relieve his 
s. It is said that when the schoolmaster in 
calUngthe roll prefixed the Latin (or lord before Byron's 
name, he was so affected that he was unable to respond, 
but burst into tears. 

Mrs. Byton's income aftei her husband's death had 
not been sufficient to keep her out of debt. Even at its 
jtmost it was only j£i90 a year. She sold het furniture 
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for ■ little less th»Q ;£'7S, and went with the young lord 

and his nurse to the ruined domain which, though 
valued al ,£90,000, yielded less than two per cent, and 
was in chancery. Surely a lille given by the Stuatta, 
and thus stripped of its matenal accessofies, was little to 
awaken pride. 

Byion, in ihe thirteenth canto of Don Joan, thus 
described the Norman Abbey: — 

An old, old moDaslery once, and now 
Still older mansion, — of a rich and rue 

Mixed Gothic, such aa artists all allow 
Few jpedmeas yet left us can compare 

Withal : it lies perhaps a little low. 
Because the monks preferred a hill behind, 
To aheller their devotions from the wind. 



It stood embosomed in a happy valley, 
Crowned by high woodlands, where the Drui 

Stood like Caractacus in act to rally 

His host, with broad arms 'gainst the thund 

And from beneath his boughs were seen to sail 
The dappled foresters — as day awoke, 

The branching stag swept down with all his hi 

To quaff a btook which murmured like a bird. 



Before the mansion lay a lucid lake, 

Broad as transparent, deep, and freshly fad 

By a river, which its softened way did take 
Jn currents through (he calmer water spread 
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Around : the wild fowl nestled in the brake 
And sedges, brooding in their liquid bed : 
The woods sloped downwards to Its brink, and stood 
With their green faces fixed upon the flood. 



Its outlet dashed into a deep cascade. 

Sparkling with foam, until again subsiding, 

Its shriller echoes — like an infant made 
Quiet — sank into softer ripples, gliding 

Into a tivulet \ and thus allayed, 

Pursued its course, now gleaming, and now 

Its windings through the woods ; now cleat, n 

According as the skies thdr shadows threw. 



These last had disappeared ~ a. I 

The first yet frowned superbly o'er 

And kindled feelings in the rougl 



Within a niche, nigh to its pinnacle, 
Twelve saints had once stood sanctified in 

But these had fallen, not when Che friars fell 
But in the war which struck Charles from 

When each house was a fortalice — as tell 
The annals of full many a line undone, - 

The gallant cavaliers who fought in vain 

For those who knew not to resign or t«gn. 
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But in a higher niche, alone, but ciDKned, 
The Vi^in Mothef of the God-liorn Child, 

With her Son in her blessed arms, loolted round. 
Spared tiy some chance when all beside was spoiled; 

She made tlie earth below seem holy ground. 
This may be superstition, weak or wild, 

Bui even the faintest relics of a shrine 

0[ any worship vake some thoughts divine 



A mighty window, hollow 



Now yawns all desolate : now loud, now fainter. 

The gale sweeps through its fretwork, and oft si 
The owl his anthem, where the silenced quire 
Lie with their halleluiahs quenched like fire. 



But in the noontide of (he moon, and when 

The wind is wingM from one point of heave 
There moans a strange unearthly sound, which 

Through the huge arch, whicK soars and sinks 



Others, that some original shape, or form 
Shaped by decay, perchance, hath given the power 

(Though less than that of Memnon's statue, warm 
In Egypt's rays, to harp at a fixed hour| 
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To this gray ruin, with a voice to chirm ; 

Sad, but serene, it sweeps o'er tree or lower ; 
The cause I know not, not can solve ; but such 
The fact ; — I"™ beard it, — once perhaps too much. 



Amidst the court a Gothic fountain played, 
Symmetrical, but declied with carvings quaint 

Strange faces, Wet to men in masquerade, 
And here perhaps a monster, there a saint : 

The spring gushed through grim mouths of gtan 
And sparlcled into basins, where it spent 

Its little torrent in a thousand bubbles, 

Like man's vain glory, and his vainer troubles. 



An exquisite small chapel had lieen able, 

Still unimpaired, to decorate the scene ; 
The rest had been reformed, replaced, or sunk. 
And spoke more of the baron tlian the monk. 

But the " huge halls, long galleries, spacious eham 
bers " were scarcely fit for habitation, and Mrs. Byron 
took lodgings for a year in Nottingham. During this 
lime an unskilful sui^eon attempted to remedy Byron's 
lameness, but with only ill results. It is said that the 
boy played a trick upon him by writing some gibberish 
words and asking him what the language was. " Ital- 
ian," replied the quack. 
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(j-'Syron rnm iniipil hisslujip< wiih ii tutor named Roge rs. 
igers, noticing that the boy was suffering 
irom his foot, expressed his sympathy. 

" Never mind, Mr. R<^eis: you shan't see any s^ns 
of il again," was the answer. 

The next year Mrs. Byron, who was granted a pen- 
sion oi three hundred pounds from the civil lisl, moved 
to London. Mary Gray, Ihe nurse, retamed to Scot- 
land, and Byron, by the advice ol his guardian and 

at Dulwlch. Mrs, Byron constantly inleilered with his 
pibgies?. Dr. Glennie appealed to Lord Carlisle, who 
remonstrated, but Mrs. Byroc vas so outrageous that 
the earl refused to have any more lo do with her. Dr. 
Glennie declared that Mrs. Byion, besides being a total 
Stranger to English society and manners, had a Eack of 
understanding and a mind wholly without cultivation. 

"Byron, youi mother is a fool," exclaimed one of 
his schoolmates. 

" I know it," was his reply. 

He glept in t he doctor's library and there browsed 
on an edilj ati o f the ^glish E<!^ts from Chaucer to 
Churchill. He afterwards ;dec1 are d that he " first read 
PopeTHomer with a rapture which no subsequent work 
could ever aflord." 

During this time, when he was about twelve, he fell 
ft-^in love with anotlef cousin, Margaret Parker, daughter 
of AaifiiraTParker, a girl with dark eyes, long eyelashes, 
a "completely Greek cast of face and figure," and an 
exquisite complexion. He declares that " she was one of 
the most beautiful ol evanescent beings. . . . She looked 
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as it she had been made oui of a rainbow — all beauty 
and peace." 

This passion was as real as his first. Moreover, it 
inspired him to song. Byron says, — 

"My passion had its usual effect upon me. I could not 
sleep, 1 could not eat, ] could not rest ; and although I had rea- 
son to know that she loved me, il was the teiture of my life 
to think oi the time which must elapse before we could meet 
again, l>eing usually about twelve hours of separation." 

Margaret s oon died of consumpl ion, and Byron, when 

beginning 

" Hushed are the winds and still the evening gloom," 

wbich was printed in Heuri of Idlenrss. 

In the summer of tSot Byron accompanied his mother 
to Cheltenham: he afterwards recalled the indescrib- 
able sensations wilb which he watched the Malvern 
Hills at sunsel. Here his mother was alarmed by the 
words of a fortune-teller who predicted that the lame 
boy would be 'in danger from poison before be was of 
age, and would be twice married — the second time lo a 
foreign lady. 

The following autumn Byron was sent lo Harrow, 
Q^^here he remaftred four years. He was at first under 
-^ the charge ol Dr. Joseph DruVy, who assured Lord Car- 
lisle that he had talents which would add lustre to his 

" Indeed," was (he sceptical reply. 
Byron stated in his journal that he hated Harrow till 
the last year and a hall ol bis stay there. He also de- 
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dared Ihat at first he was a most unpopular boy. It is 
cerlaio that he was unnaturally fat, inordinately con- 
ceited, yet shy, uncouth, quick-tempered, and still 
afflicted with a Scotch brogue. Miss Pigotl called him 
a perfect " gaby;" Dt. Dtury regarded him as a " wild 
mountain colt." The older boys fa^ed and tormented 
him till he at last reached the upper torms, when he 
stood forth characteristically as (he champion of the 
oppressed. 

When Dr. Dnuy retired in i3o5, and was succeeded 
by Dr. Butler, the boys resented the change, and Byron 
was a ringleader in the pranks played. He helped tear 
down the window -gratings, but withstood a wild scheme 
to set one of the class-rooms on fire, arguing that It 
would burn up the desks on which their grandfathers had 
carved their initials. Many of his classmates — Peel, 
Palmerston, Banlies, Hobhouse, Tavistock — became 
famous. Byron made little progress In his studies at 
Harrow, buTEe' was~air able declaiffiflf atlflgave promise 
of becoming an eloquent orator. 

While still at Harrow be made the acquaintance of 
his half.sister, Augusta, plain and dowdyish, but womanly 
and pious, and destined to be "from first to last the 
chief influence for good in her brother's life." 

In tS03 he spent his vacation at Nottingham. Lord 
Grey de Ruthen, the tenant of Newslead, gave him a 
standi]^ invitation to the Abbey, and put a room at his 
disposal. He also frequently visited Annesley Hall, 
where lived his cousins, the Chiworths. 

Mary Anne Ch aworlh — " the bright mornir^ star of 
(J -'. Annesley " — then about eighteen, was a beautifnf gftl. 
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Bvron^l in lovp wilh har. She . unque stionabl y led 
him on, but she was already engaged to Mi. John Mm- 
t«s. Her remark, " Do you think I could caie any- 
thing (oi that lame boy ? " was repoiledto him. SuEh 
wounds made in a boy's heart leave never. fading scars. 
The influence of this ihird grand passion reniainetl~aiir 
his life and colored his poetry; "The Dream," " Stan- 
zas to a Lady," the " Epistle to a Friend," and other 
verses are full of that episode. Byron declared that he 
took all his fables about the celestial nature o( women 
from the perfection his imagination created in her. 

Byron still spent his vacations with his mother, but 
quarrels between them were frequent and violent. On 
one occasion each went to the apothecary and be^ed 
him not to sell the other poison. 
0.. (j t'e.w??' to__Trinity Collcge^Cajnbridge, in October, 

■^ 1805, where, as at Harrow, Ije^jiaid more attention to 

his friendships than to his studies. Here also most Qf 
his friends were of a social rank lower than his own : he 
was most intimate with Eddlestone, a member of the 
college choir, whom, according to his own statement, be 
" loved more than any human being." 

He published his juvenile poems for private circula- 
tion in November, I S06 ; his Hours of IdUntn appeared 
in March, 1S07. At that time he weighed over two 
hundred pounds, but he now began a system ol banting 
which, while it succeeded in reducing his weight, also 
ruined his digestion. By vapor baths, vinegar, and a 
restricted diet he thenceforwajd kept himself down to 
about one hundred and fifty pounds. During his first 
terms at Cambridge be held aloof from general society. 
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but alter the publication of Hours of IiBenett he began 
to indulge in theusual dis$ipa.ttons of a wealthy nobleman. 
He lived much in London, but he had expensive furnished 
apartments in Cambridge, gave dinners, kept dogs, a 
couple of saddle hoises, and a corocetted carriage, a 
groom and a valet, and gambled recklessly, as be con- 
fessed, with " no coolness of judgment, or calculation." 

By the time he was of age he was over ten thoujand 
pounds in debt. 

In anticipation of occupying Newstead he had a few 
rooms put in order for himself and Mrs. Byron. He 
spent the last month of his minority there, occasionally 
visited by the Bromplon girl, whom, dressed in boy's 
attire, he introduced to his friends as his brother Gordon- 
He also entertained some of his Cambridge friends. An 
historical painter might find a congenial subject in depict- 
ing the dinner that Byron arranged when he dressed them 
all in monks' robes, and toasted them in Burgundy from 
a cup made out of a polished scull that had been dug up 
in the garden. The exa^eraled nimoi of such wild 
revels perhaps kept the gentry in the neighborhood from 
calling. The bear and wolf which he kept chained at the 
front entrance would not attract timid neighbors. 

In spile of his pecuniary troubles, he, in the most deli- 
cate manner, gave ^Soo to the widow of the young Lord 
Falkland, who was killed in a duel with Mr. Powell, 
leaving bis family destitute. 

Meantime, Hourt of Idltntss, left to itself, would 
have sunk out of sight even though it attracted the atten- 
tion of "her Grace of Gordon" and "the rest of the 
fashionable world," had it not been for the folly of 
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Brougham or Jeffrey, Or some di^ninlled Cambridge don 
who contributed lo the Edinburgh S/miew a. bitter crili- 
cism of the insignificaiit volume — what ByroD called " a 
masterpiece ol low wit, a tissue of scurrilous abuse." 
"Never did a great poet," says the Honorable Roden 
Noel, "produce an early volume that gave so little 
promise and contained so much doggerel, or weak, con- 
ventional, and bumptiously affected verse." But the 
review article lashed him to fury. He drank three bot- 
tles of claret at a sitting, and when he next tried his 
wings they had grown from those of a dove to those of 
an eagle or a hawk. 
\ : In iSog he came of age, and celebrated it by dining on 
eggs, bacon, and a bottle of ale. An ox was roasted for 
the tenantry, and a ball was given, but the neighbors 
were conspicuous by their absence. 

In Ma.-^t^l»^ |~.lr \y, ..-^i in ihr Tlnuirm nf T nrdi. hut . 
the Earl of Carlisle, to whom he had dedicated Hours 
nf Idltness, instead of offering to introduce him, wrote 
a cool note telling bim what formalities were requisite 
and necessary. Nor did the carl put himself out to help 
the poet find certain missing proof that his grandfather. 
Admiral Byron, had been li^ally married. 

Thus Byron took his oaths as a peer of the realm, un- 
attended by any sponsor, and, in the lonely bitterness o( 
his heart he haughtily repulsed the congratulations of the 
chancellor, Lord Eldon. 

A few days later appeared his satire English Bardi 
and Scotch Jitvieaiers, in which he not only paid ofl 
old scores, bat went out of his way gratuitously to attack 
every living writer whether of note or not. He after- 
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wards called it " a miserable record o( misplaced anger 
aod indiscriniinate acrimony," and would have been 
glad to " suppress even Ihe memory " of it. 

Tbe first edition, whicb appeared anonymously, was ex- 
hausted in a month. Tbe second, revised and enlarged, 
bore his name, and he was apparently disappointed that 
it did not bring more challenges. Tom Moore, indeed, 
sent him a " cartel," but instead of a hostile meeting a 
lifelong friendship ensued. 

His financial affairs were going from bad to worse. 
The Rochdale coal-mine properly was burdened with a 
lawsuit that was nol settled for years and was a constant 
expense: bis outlays on Newstead were made with bor- 
rowed money ; his expenses were more than double his 
income, which indeed sufficed nol even to pay the inter- 
est on his debts. 

He was urged to sell Newstead, but his pride forbade. 

— i Ha ving taken his honorary degre e froiQ. Cambtjdge, he 

"j ^ madeji n plans In pn abroad, and to obtain tbe necessary 

funds he applied to money-lenders who charged him 

usurious Interest on the risk. With three men-setvanis 

and a trunkful of costly clothes, including tlie " scarlet 

coat, richly embroidered with gold," which be wore at 

receptions, he sailed with his friend Hobhouse on (he 

2d of July, 1809. 

,, At Lisbon, Byron, who even when a( Harrow was a 

ii_famous swimmer, and when at Cambridge had once won 

• a wager by s wimming thr ee miles in tbe Thames, swam 

across to the old castle of Belem. From Lisbon the two 

friends rode on horseback through Spain to Cadiz, seeing 

all the *ights and flirting with the gaielle-eyed Spanish 
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ladies. Ftoid Spain Byioo sailed to the east, taking in 
Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, Albania, Gieece, Asia Minoi, 
and Constantinople — seeing "paitot Aliica and Asia, 
and a tolerable portion of Europe," and hobnobbing with 
" generals and admirals, princes and pashas, governors 
and nngovetnables." 

On the morning of May 3, he swam from Sestos to 
Abydos in an hour and ten minutes. He had tried it the 
week before and failed. " The immediate distance," he 
wrote, " is not above a mile, but the current renders it 
hazardous, go much so that I doubt whether Leander's 
conjugal affection must not have been a little chilled in 
bis pass^e to Paradise." 

While in southern G igece he sh ot an eagle, and was so 
louched by its death that he vowealieverio attempt the 
life of another bird. Hobhouse's notes, Trelawny's 
Recollections, and Byron's tetters and poems give full 
accounts of his travels and adventures during his two 
years' absence. He had planned to visit Egypt, Per^a, 
and India, but his funds ran out and he was obliged to 

" Einbartassed in my private afialrs," he wrote, " in- 
different to public, solitary without the wish to be social, 
with a body enfeebled by a succession of fevers, but a 
spirit, 1 trust, yet unbroken, I am returning heme without 
a hope, and almost without a desire." 

His return to Newstead in i8m was saddened by the 
sudden death of his mother. Several of his most inti- 
mate friends also died about the same time. "Some 
CQTse hangs over me and mine," he wrote : " my mother 
lies a corpse in this house; one of my best friends is 
drowned in a ditch. ' 
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Under the inflnence of these melancholy events he 
made his will, ditecling that he should be buried with- 
out religious ceremony, with his dog Boalswain. He 
left ;£7,ooo lo a Greek boy to wboni he bad taken a 
fancy at Athens. 

In Febiuuy ol iLe next year be made bis Hist speech 
in (he House ol Loids, and was warmly congratulated. 
Two days later, John Murray published the first two 
cantos of Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. Byron had 
presented the mannsciipt to bis friend and relative, 
Dallas, who made one or two unsuccessful attempts to 
dispose of it. Murray saw its merit, and brought out an 
edition of five thousand copies. 

"I awoke one morning," wrote Byron, " and found 
myself famous." 

The edition in demi-quarto was exhausted in three 
days. Three thousand copies of the second and third 
editions were quickly sold. Mr. Murray paid £fiaa for 
the copyright. It brought him a lortune. But Byion 
at that lime refused to touch the money be bad earned. 
"I will never receive money for my writings," be said 
to Dallas. Afterwards he perceived that this was Insen. 
sate folly, born of pride, and was sharp enough in claim- 
ing guineas instead of pounds, for (he sake of the extra 
shilling. Half in jest, half-serious, he began (be twelfth 
canto ol Don yuan with a panegyric on miserliness: — 

Lovo or lust makes man sick, and wine much sicker ; 
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(Which wiU come over things), heals lore or liquor, 
The gameslei's counter, or the statesman's dross. 
O Gold I 1 still prefer Ihee unto paper 
Which makes bank credit like a bark of vapor. 

" Love rules the camp, the court, the grove," — " for 
Is heaven, and heaven is love : " — 90 sings the bar 

Which It were rather difficult lo prove 
(A thing with poetry in general hard). 

Perhaps there may be something in " the grove," 
At least it thymes to " love : " but 1 'm prepared 

To doubt (no less than landlords of their rental) 

If " courts " and " camps " be quite so sentimental. 

But if Love don't, Caik does, and Cash alone ; 

Cash rules the grove, and fells it too besides; 
Without cash, camps were thin, and courts were nan< 

Without cash, Malthus telb you — take no brides/ 
So Cash rules Love the ruler, on his own 

High ground, as virgin Cynthia sways the tides : 
And as for " Heaven being Love." why not say hone; 
Is wax f Heaven is not Love, t is Matrimony. 



Loid Byron ijiiniediatelYbe£anie,Ihe.,Iio[i,j)J.)LflodDn, 
Even those whom he had lampooned in his saliie desired 
to make his acquaintance. He was invited everywhere, 
and made a member of a doien cruba. THe Prince 
Regent wished to talk with him. Women in the bigheGt 
society fell in love with him, (or if his regimen ol soda 
f- water, vin^ar, and crackgt&had spoiled his djgestiaa, it 
V; ^ had given him a complexion ot transparent poetic p^l'^f. 
and reduced his flesh so bis tnce bad delicate and beauti- 
tul lines. His marble brow, his brown curly hair, his 
gray eyes, shaJed'ty "long blaclt lashes, his beautifiiT 
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mobile mouth, with small white le elh, bis fascinating 

proacnabie man tiers'" at on e3"Toi' hia'^Kther thick and 
atlificial-looking nose and his lameness. In public he 
was cold and reserved; in private, impetuous, conA- 

(ftntlal, WeSisUbli'. ' ' 

"Hie MUiy ftTTady Caroline Lamb's infatuation (or 
fiim is only a type of the temptations to which he was 

In October, 1812, he wrote to Mr. Murray; " I have 
a poem on Walliing, of which 1 make you a present." 
Murray did not think highly of it, but published it 
anonymously. It was not well received; whereupon 

" I hear that a certain malicious publication on Waltz- 
ing is attributed to me. This report, I suppose, you will 
take care to contradict, as the author, I am sure, will 
not like thai I should wear his cap and bells I" 

In May, 1813, appeared Tht Giacur. While cor- 
recting Ihe proofs of the fifth edition, he wrote in 
four nights The Bride of Abydos. Murray paid one 
thousand guineas for the two and for a few miscel- 
laneous poems. Byron thought it too much for a 
fortn^hl's lucubrations. Six thousand copies of the 
Bride were sold in less than a month. The Cor- 
sair, written at the rate of two hundred lines a day, 
between Dec. 18 and 31, was published in Feb- 
ruary, 1814. Byron gave Mr. Dallas the copyright of 
this poem, which brought five hundred guineas. Ten 
thousand espies were sold on the day of publication. 

While the work was in press be added the Slataas 
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on a Laify Wifping which hajl been published anony- 
mously before his conversalioo with the Piioce 
Regent whom they lampooned. His acknowledgment 
of their paternity brougbl upon him the bitterest attacks 
from the newspapers. It was even asserted that he 
received large sumi of money for his wnliogs, which 
was an insult equivalent to saying that he was in trajJe; 
. and in his galled pride, he allowed Mr. Dallas publicly 
to attest that no money from the sale of his poems h^ 
"ever touched his Lordship's bands or been disposed o( 
for bis use I " 

His Odt to Napolion BtanaparU appeared in April, 
1814, and was a comparative failure. Byron was so 
cut up by the criticisms it called forth that he deter- 
mined to buy back his copyrights and suppress every 
line of his works. He assigned to Murray as a reason 
only bis own caprice, but his publisher's protest availed 
to make him relent. 

Lara was published early in the following August, 
and by the Z9th had sold six thousand copies. For this 
Murray paid five hundred guineas. 

Byron, who had been expecting to sell Newslead for 
;£t40,ooo, about this time regained it together with a 
forfeit of ^£35,000. This ready money did not suffice to 
pay his debts. In Sep tember, l8 l4ijie was in London, 
Murray saw him and thus reportedthe interview : — 
" Says he : ' Can you keep a secret ? ' 
" 'Certainly — positively — my wile is out of town.' 
" ' Then — I am going (o be harribd ! ' 
" 'The devil ! I shall have no poem this winter then?' 
" * No.' , 
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" * Who is the lady wh.^ is to do me this injury? ' 

" ' Miss Milbanke.' " 

t-f-t^-Tilil^nke. She had a fortune of £io,<xia and eitpecta- 
ttons of seven or eight thousand a year from her uncle. 
Viscount Wentworlh. By^on on his marriage gave her 
£6o,oao. It was certainly not a brilliant marriage, 
thoDgh the lady was good-looking, a clever malhema- 
tician^TE-port, amd- versCTl In FfHicIi, LaCTiir liajian, and 
GreekTand was" i^IS^sCaai-P "agon of virtue. 

The{ e is no dpjibLiBjron jsas, jn love willi,.her or 
tho ught that he was. The marriage look place Jan. 
z, 1815, and as the carriage drove away Lady Byron's 
words to Hobhouse were, " If I am not happy it will 
be my own fanll." 

At firs t they were ba,ppy . Byron wrote to Moore just 
a montb later: — 

"The treacle-moon is over and I am awake and find 
myself married. My spouse and I agree (o admiration. 
... I Glill think one ought to marry upon least ; but I 
am very sure I should renew mine at the expiration, 
though next term were ninety and nine years." 

Byron called his wile "Pippin;" she called him 
"Duck;" his sister, who called him "Baby," they 
both called " Goose." It seemed like a happy family. 

Lord Wentworth died in April and led the bulk of 
his property to his sister, to revert on her death to Lady 
Byron. This did not bring any relief to Lord Byron. 
During the few months (hat ihey lived in London (March 
iS, lSl5,-Jan. 15, iSt6) there were nine execution 
upon them for debt. And yet they lived economically. 
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Lady Caroline Lamb was Lad; Byron's cousin. His 
renewed intimacy with her at Melbourne house b^an to 
be a. cause o( anxiety. Byron was a great joker, and 
often his " chaH " was coaise and ungentle manly. 
Lady Byron was intensely practical and could not see a 

Just betote the daughter Ada was born Byron undoubt - 
edly treated his wife with positive uiikjndness. She was 
not the oiily one who thought that be mi^^ht be jnsa'ne. 
When she once asked him ii she were in bis way, he 
replied, "Damnably." He more than once "breathed 
the breath of bitter words." Even if his statement that 
he married her out o( revenge lor her having once refused 
him were a jest, it was a cruel one. Once when pressed 
(or money he Aung his watch on the hearth and smashed 

He chewed tobacco and part ook c opiously of opium 
to soothe the pangs ot his outraged stomach: he was 
suffering from jaundice and his mind was evidently in a 
hig hly ove rwrought stale. 

But the (loctorswhom she engaged to investigate his 
stalf reported that he was sane. Lady Byron's former 
governess, Mrs. Clermon, known now as the Mischief- 
maker, broke into Byron's private desk and found some 
compromising letters written to a married lady before 

Ladj.Byron fe.ltjustified_in^eavii^ber husband. The 
decision was made known to him Feb. 2, fSi6. He at 
first refused to sign the private agreement, and only con- 
sented when it was threatened that the case would be 
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Aboul thi* lime, Jane Claitmont, i step-daughler of 
William Godwin, applied nt Diury Lane Theatre for a. 
podtioii as an ajitress. Byion, who was on the so-called 
Boaid of Mis-management, look a fancy to her. She 
become the mother of his favorite tmtiiral daughter, 
Allegra. 
/' The scandal of the separation btoueht d6wn upon 

/ LofJ BTB6ft a perfect storm of calumnies . Such storms 

\ souVTffE'millc <A human kindness. 

/ He was advised not to go to the House of Lords lest 

every monstrous vice by public rumor and private ran- 
cor. ... I (ell that if what was whispered and mul- 
teied and muimuied was liue, I was unfit (or England) 
if false, England was until for mc." 

As for the reasons tor their separation Byron later 
declared that they were " loo simple to be found out." 
It is certain that Lady Byron kept up her friendship 
with Augusta Leigh until iS30, so thai the story circu- 
lated by Mrs. Stowe seems to be elieclually disproved. 

The turning of English s ociety against Lord By ron 
was one ot tne most curious phenomena of history. But 
the esplanatioii is not far lo seek. Byron painted a 
poitrait in the blackest colors. The world believed that 
he himself was the model, and accepted the likeness in 
spile ol his disclaimer. The men ot his own order hal ed 
him because he did_not lead lheir__life. _,Pftli^callj he 
wasTatige roiM ; he had outraged the relig ions suscepti- 
bilities of the English PhiltstiiifB. He became the 
scapegoat ot the nobJUty — UtackfidJljtAU, fljfses. 

Lad]> Caroline Lamb wrote a novel showing under a 
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thin disguise how he tTeated ladies who compromiseii 
themselves (or his sake. 

JusJ before he left England, Lady Jersey biaved public 
opinion and gave a party in his faonor. Even there he 
was snubbed and avoided. 
^O He JefL KnB'anri, AntiLas.-.lSt6^ nrK«[,JtQ.J£UttP. 
Near Geneva he met Shelley, who, having deserted big 
wife, was travelling with the brilliant Mary Wollstone- 
cratt Godwin who had already taken his name. Her 
step-sister, Jane Clairmonl, was with them. However 

it was favorable to poetry. During the sojonm On the 
Swiss lake, Byron wrote much of ihe third canto of 
Childi Harold, Tht Prisoner of Ckillott, and other 
poems ; Shelley read and meditated ; " Mrs." Shelley 
produced her tretnendous story of Frankejisliin. 

The English tourists, who deliberately cut the poets 
and their loves, gratified their curiosity by spying upon 
them through telescopes. All sorts ol monstrous stories 
were reported. Doubtless Byron with his penchant for 
making himself out worse than he was, deliberately 
contributed to the scandal. 

Madame de Stael (who alter reading his farewell lines 
had exclaimed, "How gladly would I have been un. 
happy in Lady Byron's place! ") was living at Coppet. 
Byron went to call upon her. A lady novelist " of 
mature virtue and maturer years " fainted at the announce- 
In Switzerland Byron tried to arrange for a reconcilia- 
tion with his wife. She refused it. After that his feel- 
ings toward her changed to bitterness, and he wiot: ,', 
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number of savage lines which would better have been 
Iclt nnwritten. Here also he composed parts of Man- 
frtd, Promethtus, and rlher poems inspired by the 
Alps and showing the influence ol Wordsworth and pos- 
sibly that of Goethe. He now began to take pay for his 
writings. Between i8i6a.nd iS2( Murray paid him over 
twelve thousand pounds. For the third and fourth 
cantos of Childc Harold he received ^3,675, equiva- 
lent probably at the present time to nearly $25,000. 

In October, 1816, Byron went down lo Italy and 
settled in Venice. 

Old Rc^ei Ascham says of Italy : — 

' ' Skt is able lo turne a saint into a dtvil and dtfravi 
the btst natures, if one will abandon himstlft and become 
a prey to dissolute courses and laantonesse.^* 

There is an old proverb, " An italianate Ingliscbyeman 
is an Incarnate Devil." Byron for a time at least proved 
the truth ol this proverb. 
^^It seemed as it he wanted f r»-mH ;■ cnrt nf lipgi-r^pp 
y*auic|de. A weary, homesick, conscience -stricken exile, 
he e*hausted his strength by low debaucheries. Hilh- 
L^«i1o, for the most part, abstemious and temperate, he now 

His propensity to corpulency returned upon him. At 
the same time hr_iTii"i trniihUd irith malliiil tx\j\ ilffr 

lessness. His palace was 611^d wilhieHiiiemlklS. .- Ooe 

of his imEilresses was the wife of a gondolier — scarcely 
mo Tc cultured than a fis hwife. 

This wretched, prodigal life lasted till early in 1S19, 
when he suddenly began to have better thoughts. He 
wrote Tom Moore: " I was obliged lo reform my 'way 
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of life ' which was conducting me from the ' yellow leaf ' 
(o the gronnd with all delibeiaie speed. 1 nm belter in 
health and moraJs." 

At Venice he wrote Btppo, Maieppa, and the eaily 
cantos of Don Juan. The Venetians called him 
"the English fish," and declared that he "dived for his 
poetry"! They had good reason; one day he swam 
from the Lido to the farther end of the grand canal, 
being four hours and twenty minutes in the waler without 
touching bottom. His income about this time amounted 
to about ^4,000 a year : he gave away a quarter of it in 
charity. Many who regularly received his benefactions 
w from whom they came. Though so cynical 
H good reason — Byron was remarkably kind 
to every one. His servanis adored him. 

At a reception at the Countess Benioni's in April, 
1819, Byron was presented to the six lee n-y ear-old wiic 
of Count Guiccioli — a pfeTty blonde with fair skin and 
yellow hair. Her husband was about four limes as old 
as she, and very rich. 

Byron became her lichheo or tegaliied lover. This 
curious slate of things was peculiar (o Italy: the marriii^f 
df cBinieHance demanded a correction in some acknowledg- 
ment of human nature. Tlie lady with a husband whom 
she did not love had a cavaliir urvente whom she did 

Byton wrote lo Mt. Murray: — 

" Their system has its rules and its fitnesses and its 
decorums, so as lo be reduced lo a kind of discipline or 
game at hearts, which admits few deviations, unless 
you wish to lose it. . . . They transfer marriage lo adul- 
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tery and strike the net oul ol that commandmeDt. Th« 
reason Is that the; macry for their pareuls and love for 
themselves." 

Byron prefaced this explanation by declaring that the 
Englishman could not appreciate such an order of thingi. 
"Their moral is not your moral, their life is not your 
life; you would not understand it." Byron himself at 
first found it hard lo underatiind it. The count came to 
catt upon him and took him out (o drive in his coach and 
six. He showed no jealousy when the countess accom- 
panied Byron on an excursion that lasted several days. 
He t'ied lo borrow money of him. He even lodged him 
at his palace at Ravenna, and made him pay dear for the 
privilege. Byron was warned that the count might cause 
him to be assassinated, and for some time he went aimed. 

After a sudden fit of propriety, in which the husband 
demanded that there should be no more communi- 
cation between the lady and her lover, the lady fell ill. 
Then even her lather be^ed Byron to hasten lo her 
side; the count became complaisant again and remained 
so till July, 1820, when the Pope, at the solicitation of 
hersell and friends, pronounced a separation beween the 
husband and wife. 

Byron had made the count's house a headquarters for 
the revolutionary movement. When the Carbonari in- 
surrection was supressed, several of the countess's family 
were involved. The Gambas were banished from the 
Romagna, and took refuge first in Fioicnce, then in 
Pisa. 

Byron joined them there in November, l88i. Shelley 
wrote about this time: — \ 
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" He has completely lecovered his health, and lives k 
life totally the reverse ot that which he led ia Venice- 
, . , Poor fellow 1 he is completely immersed io politics 
aad liteiituie ... is gieatly improved in every respect, 
in genius, in temper, in moral views, in health and happi- 
ness. His connection with La Guicdoli has beeo an 
inestimable benetit to him." 

With all respect to Shelley, we may doubt if his judg- 
ment on such a point be accepted as correct. Still the 
countess doubtless caused him to modify Don fuan for 
the better. It was during these months that he wrote 
his dramatic works. 

Byron had found an object in life. Disappointed in 
not having succeeded in home politics, he knew that he 
was meant for public affairs. He .Ihrew himself i nto the 
poplar cause of Italy. He foresaw what it would be if 
freed an3 unihe'd.' EST at that time it was still only a 
dream. The Austrian monster with its two beads still 
held the country in its gripe. 

Byron spent almost a year in Haa. While there he 
received a letter from an English clergyman informing 
him of a prayer for his conversion offered by his recently 
deceased wife. Byron replied: " I would not exchange 
the prayer of this pure and virtuous being ia my behalf 
for the united glory of Homer, Cisar, and Napoleon." 

While there he also wrote the pathetic letter to his 
wife asking reconciliation on account of their daughter. 
It was never sent. The daughter Ada was growing up 
in utter ignorance of her father. Only a few weeks 
before her death in 1852, she read her father's poems 
and learned how she whom he had never seen had 
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been the veiy idol of his heart. Hien she asked to De 

buried near him. This seems the most touching thins 
in the whole sad story. 

Ifigh Hunt came lo Pisa, a.nd was prion's pensioner, 
afterwards repaying his generosity by scurrilous abuse. 
He and Byron enlered into a. sort of literary partner- 
ship; they established the Liberal, to which Byron con- 
tributed The Vision of Judgment znA a few other poems. 
It was not a successful venture. 

During the summer of i8m Shelley was drowned in 
the Gulf of Spezzia. Byron was present at the cremation 
of the body, and after it was over was seized with a 
strange delirious hilarity. He afterwards wrote that per- 
haps the world which had been ill-na(uiedly, ignoranlly, 
and brutally mistaken about Shelley, would now, when it 
was too late, do him justice. This same summer his 
natural daughter AUegra, whom he was brii^ng up in 
the Roman Catholic faith, died. 

In July the Gambas were exiled from Pisa, and Byron 
went with them to Genoa, where he wrote two of the 
last extant cantos of Dott yuan. Cantos six to eleven 
were written at Pisa. Al this time Lady Blessington, 
who saw much of him, thus described his appearance: — 

" One of Byron's eyes was larger than the other ; his nose 
was rather thick, so he was best seen in piofiLe; his mouth 
was splendid, and his scornful expression was real, not 
affected, but a sweet smile often broke through his roeUn- 
choly. He was al this time very pale and thin. His hair was 
dark brown, here and there turning to gray. His voice was 
harmonious, clear, and low." 

The war of Gr eece ai 
tor tW-yeSrsr"By^ 
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himself inio Ih e noble cause v 
ardor~~He'was "pethaps iired of his shallow Italian 
whom he had ihought of enugraElog to 
America. Hg ^lgnged for action. New si cad had been 
sold, and after paying Lady Byron her share (which she 
look without scruple), he had a small fortune renuining. 
In i83Z his mother -a/-] aw (as he called his wife's 
mother) died, and he, without any scruple, added the 
Wenlworlh name ol Noel to his own, and took his halt 
oi the estate. This gave him enough ready money to 
enable him to go lo Greece in (he guise of a general 
paymaster. 

He hired the brig Hercules, and, accompanied by 
Trelawny, Count Pietro Gamba (La €uiccioli's brother, 
who had conceived a strong affection for him), and sev- 
eral servants, he embarked for Greece, July 14, 1S22. 
On board he had two small cannon and other arms, five 
horses, medicines, and $50,000 in Spanish coin. 

Coming in sight of the Morea, he remarked that it 
seemed to him as il the eleven long yean of 'bittemeu 
which he had just passed through were taken from his 
shoulders. 

B yron's services in the Greek camp ai gn Vf'^" guii-lilY 
cu l short by hb illn ess at N^esolo nghi. But in the few 
'lig_crf his presence he displayed remarkable sagacity 
and wisdom in tJealmg with refractory elements. He 
saw tRafunited aclion wa s neeessarj, and hirbeiH all his 
energies toTrlngi^ about peace between rival tactions. 

He spent his money with liberality but with diplo- 
macy. If he had lived to see the success of Greece, he 
would not unlikely have been offered the throne. 
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He was made archisliategos of the turbulent Sulioles, 
whoM favor he won by bis skill wilh the pistol, and 
was about to undeilake an expedition against Lepanlo 
when he was seized with a fit. He had been living loc 
abstemiously on toast, vegetables, and cheese. The doc- 
tors still further weakened him by bleedirg. 

Mesolonghi was situaled on a malarial swam p. Byron 
wa s always subject lo attacks of fever. He wasT lPW- 
doojneiL. Before be c ould attend th e Greek Congress as 
BsionH:_QL_iEerEngHielayed but at last granted 
Engli sh loan, in A pril, 1824, he was on his deBth-Veil. 

He tried lo intrust cerlain messages to PletcKer, his 
body servant, but his voice had failed. After many 
pathetic mutterings showing his love for his daughter, 
his last words were, " Now I shall go to sleep." 

He died at quarter past six on the evening of April 
19, 1824, durinj; a terrific thunder-storm. Princely 
honors were paid him. The Greeks desired him lo" t>e 
burlS(t~lI! the~lenipTe"of Theseus at Athens, but bis 
friends wished him to be placed in Weslininsler Abbej'. 

This was not allowed by t he dean; and Byro n now 
church of his ancestors at Hucknall. 



Snch wasTEe stormy lite of Lord Bylon, so magnifi- 
ceotly ending, — 

"A man of many thoughts, 
• And deeds of good and ill, extreme in both, 
Fatal and fated in his sufferings." 

It is a tremendous lesson of the importance of char, 
acter. Inheritance and education may handicap, but 
man's will can overcome. The ready words of censure 
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are modified when one leads of the temptations, the 
enviiontnenl, and the final outcome. The sin boce its 
own punishment. We may only look on and leain and 
at the last admire. Even his poems show his growth. 
So ill-educated that he thought Helicon was a spring and 
pronounced camelopard as though it weie cam el -leopard, 
that he could endure false rhymes and false quantities, 
slill he wrote an enduring mass of noble verse which 
the world will always treasure. 

" I am like the tiger," he wrote; " if I miss the first 
spring, I go grumbling back to my jungle again, but if 
I do hit, it is crushing." 

His greatest failings were sensuality, which came by 
inheritance, selfishness uncorrected by his train ing, and 
vanity stimulated by the capricious treatment ofTiim by 
the world. His generosity, tenderness oif feeling, and 
puBEc^ spirit were compensating virtues. He___mi^hl 
have died a victim to bis worse passions. It was or- 
dained that he should perish a sacrilice to the land 
which he loved even better than his native land. Thus 
the blaze ol his glory throws into shadow the sad mis- 
s which made his career so unenviable^ Full .of 
radiclions, the warring elements of his nature seem 
to personify the fabled eternal strife between Ormuzd 
and Ahriman. 

It it a beaulifnl thought thai here as always the highei 
■X the lower, light over darkness. 
Nathan Haskell Dolx. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF 
BYRON'S POEMS. 



Fugitive Pieces (suppressed), lSo6. • 

Poems on Various Occasions, 1S07. 
Hours of Idleness, 1807. 
English Baida and Scotch Reviewets, 1809. 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, 
Canlosi., ii., 1813. 

iii., 1816. 

iv., 18 18. 
Curse of Mineiva, 1812. 
WalW, 181 3. 
The Giaour, 1813. 
The Bride o[ Abydos, 1813. 
The Corsair, 1S14. 
Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte, 1814. 

Hebrew Melodies, 1815. 

Siege of Coiinth and Parisina, 1816. 

Poems on bis Domestic Ciicumslances, 1816. 
^Tbe Prisoner of Chillon, 1816. 
^»1(£onody on the Death of Sheridan, 1816. 

Manfred, 1817. 

The Lament of Tasso, 1817. 
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xxxviii LIST OF BYRON'S POBMS. 

Beppo, iSiS. 

Hazeppa, 1S19. 

Don Juan, i. ii., 1819. 

iii., iv., T., 1831. 

yi.,yii.,yiii., 1833. 

«.,x.,xi., 1823. 

xii., jtiii., Kiv„ 1813. 

XT., xvi., 1824. 
Marino Faliero and Prophecy of Dante, 1S31. 
SardanaplJus; The Two Foseari ; Cain, 1821. 
Letter on the Rev. W. L. Bowles's Strictures on Pope, 
iSll. 
, The Vision ol Judgment, 1822. 
Morganli Maggiote, 1823. 
Werner; The Age of Bionie, 1823. 
The Wand, 1824. 

The Detonned Transformed; Parliamenlaiy Speeches, 
i8i4. 
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Whbn at last I held in my hand the volume of poems 
which I had chosen from Wordsworth, and began to 
turn over its pages, (here arose in me almosl imn 
alely the desire to see beside it, as a companion voli 
a lilie collection of the best poetry of Byron. Alone 
amongst out poets of (he earlier pact of this century, 
Byion and Wordsworth not only furnish material enough 
for a volume of this kind, but, also, as it seems to i 
they both of them gain considerably by being (bus 
hibited. There are poems of Coleridge and of Keals 
equal, if not superior, to anything of Byron or Words- 
worth; but a dozen pages oi two will contain them, 
and the cemaining poetry is of s, quality much inferior. 
Scott never, I tbink, rises as a poet to the level of Byron 
and Wordsworth at all. On the other hand, he never 
falls below his own usual level very far; and by a volume 
of selections irom him, iherefore, his effectiveness is not 
increased. As to Shelley there will be more question; 
and indeed Mr. Stopford Brooke, whose accomplish- 
ments, eloquence, and love of poetry we roust all rect^- 
nize and admire, has actually given us Shelley in such 
a volume. But for my own part I cannot tbink (hat 
Shelley's poetry, except by snatches and fragments, has 
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the value of the good work ol Woidsworth and 67101); 
01 ihat it is possible lor even Mr. Slopfoid Brooke to 
make up a volume of sijeclions from him which, for real 
subslsnce, power, aod worth, can a( alt take rank with a 
like voiitme from Byron 01 Wordsworth. 

Shelley knew quite well the difference between the 
achievement of such a poet as Byron and his own. He 
praises Byron too unreservedly, but be sincerely fell, and 
he was right in feeling, that Byion was a greater poetical 
power than himself. As a man, Shelley is at a number ol 
points immeasurably Byron's superior; he is a beautiful 
and enchanting spirit, whose vision when we call it up, 
has far more loveliness, more charm for our soul, than the 
vision of Byion. Bui all the personal charm of Shelley 
cannot hindei u^ from at last discovering in his poetry 
the incurable want, in general, of a sound subject-matter, 
and the incurable fault, in consequence, of unsubstan- 
liality. Those who extol him as the poet of clouds, the 
poet of sunsets, are only saying that he did not, in fact, 
lay hold upon the poei's right subject-matter; and in 
honest truth, with all his charm of soul and spuit, and 
with all his gift of musical diction and movement, he 
never or hardly ever, did. Except, as I have said, for 
a few short things and single stanzas, bis original poetry 
is less satisfactory (ban his translations, for in these the 
subject-matter was found for bim. Nay, I doubt wheChei 
his delightful Essays and Letters, which deserve to be 
far more read than they are now, will not resist the weai 
and tear of lime better, and finally come to stand higher 
than his poetry. 

There remain to be considered Byron and Wordsworth, 
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That Wordsworth affords good material for a volume of 

selections, and that he gains by having his poetry thus 
presented, is an old belief of mine which led me latelyto 
make up a volume of poems chosen out of Wordsworth, 
and to bring it before the public. By its kind reception 
ol the volume, the public seems to show itself a partaker 
in my belief. Now Byron, also, supplies plenty of 
material for a like volume, and he too gains, I think, by 
being so presented. Mr. Swinburne urges, indeed, that 
" Byion, who rarely wrote anything either worthless or 
faultless, can only be judged or appreciated in the mass; 
the greatest of his works was his whole work taken 
tt^elhei." It is quite true thai Byron rarely wrote any- 
thing either worthless or faultless; it is quite true, also, 
that in the appreciation of Byron's power a sense of the 
amount and variety of his work, defective though much 
of his work is, enters justly into our estimate. But 
although there may be little in Byron's poetry which can 
be pronounced either worthless or faultless, there are 
portions of it which are far higher in worth and far rnore 
free from fault than others. And although, again, the 
abundance and variety of his production is undoubtedly 
a proof of his power, yet I question whether by reading 
everything which he gives us we are so likely to acquire 
an admiring sense even of his variety and abundance, as 
by reading what he gives us at bis happier moments. 
Varied and abundant he amply proves himself even by 
this taken alone. Receive him absolutely without omis- 
sion or compreEsion, follow his whole outpouring stanza 
by stanza and line by line from the very commencement 
to the very end, and be is capable of being tiresome. 
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Byron hu told us himself ibal the Giaaur " b but a 
siring of passages." He has miide full confession of his 
own negligence. " No one," says he, "has done more 
through negligenceto corrupt the language." TTiisaccu- 
sation brought by himself against his poems is not just; 
but when he goes on lo say of ihem, that " their faults, 
whatever they may be, are those of negligence and not 
of labor," he says what is perfectly true. " Lara," he 
deelares, " I wrote while undressing after coming home 
from balls and masquerades, in the year of revelry, 1814. 
The Sriiit wag written in tour, the G"-jai>inlendays." 
He calls this " a humitiatii^ confession, as it proves my 
own want of judgment in publishing, and the public's in 
reading, things which cannot have stamina for perma- 
nence." Again he does his poems injasliee; the producer 
of such poems could not but publish them, the public 
could not but read them. Nor could Byron have pro- 
duced his work in any other fashion; his poetic work 
could not have first grown and matured in his own mind, 
and then come forth as ari oi^nic whole; Byron had 
not enough ol the artist in him for this, nor enough of 
self 'Command. He wrote, as he truly tells us, to relieve 
himself, and he went on writing because he found the 
relief become indispensable. But it was inevitable that 
works BO produced should be, in general, "a string of 
passages," poured out, as he describes them, with rapidity 
and excitement, and with new passages constantly sug- 
gesting themselves, and added while his work was gcnng 
. through the press. It is evident that we have here 
neither deliberate scientific construction, nor yet the in- 
stinctive artistic creation of poetic wholes; and that to 
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take passages from work produced as Byron's was is a. 
Tery diftetent thing from taking passages out of the 
(Edipus or the Tiinpal, and deprives the poetry far less 
of its advantage. 

Nay, it gives advantage to the poetry, instead o( de- 
priving it of any. Byron, I said, has not a great artist's 
profound and patient skill in combining an action ot in 
developing a character, — a skill which we must watch 
and follow if we are lo do justice to it. But he has a 
wonderful power of vividly conceiving a single incident, 
a single situation: of throwing himself upon it, grasping 
i( as if it were real and he saw and felt it, and of making 
OS see and feel it loo. The Giaetir is, as he truly called 
it, "a string of passages," not a work moving bya deep 
internal law of development to a necessary end; and 
out total impression from it cannot but receive from this, 
its inherent defect, a certain dimness and indistinctness. 
But the incidents of the journey and death of Hassan, 
in that poem, are conceived and ptesenled with a vivid- 
ness not to be surpassed; and our impression from them 
is correspondingly cleat and powerful. In Lara, again, 
there is no adequate developement either of the character 
of the chief personage or of the action of the poem; our 
total impression from the work i< a confused one. Vet 
such an incident as the disposal of the slain Ezielin's 
body passes before our eyes as if we actually saw it. 
And in the same way as these bursts of Incident, bursts 
ol sentiment also, living and vigorous, often occur in the 
midst of poems which must be admitted to be weakly 
conceived and loosely combined wholes. Byron cannot 
but be a. gainer by having attention concentrated upon 
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what is vivid, poweriul, effective in his work, and with' 
drawn from what is not so. 

Bycon, 1 say, cannot but be a gainer by Ibis, just as 
Wordsworth is a gainer by a like proceeding, I esteem 
Wordsworth's poetry so highly, and the world, in my 
opinion, has done it such scant justice, that I could not 
rest satisfied until I had fulfilled, on Wordsworth's be- 
half, a long-cherished desire; — had disengaged, to the 
best of my power, his good work from the inferior work 
joined with it, and had placed before the public the 
body of his good work by itself. To the poetry of Byron 
the world has ardently paid homage; full justice from 
bis contemporaries, perhaps even more Itian juslice, his 
torrent of poetry received. His poetry was admired, 
adored, "with all its imperfections on its head," — in 
spite of negligence, in spite of diffuseness, in spite ot 
repetitions, in spite of whatever faults it possessed. 
His name is still great and brilliant. Nevertheless the 
hour of irresistible vogue has passed away for him; even 
for Byron it could not but pass away. The time has 
come for him, as it comes for all poets, when he must 
take his real and permanent place, no longer depending 
upon the vogue of bis own day and upon the enlhusi- 
asro of his contemporaries. Whatever we may think of 
him, we shall not be subjugated by him as they were ; 
for, as he cannot be for us what he was for them, we 
cannot admire him so hotly and indiscriminately as they. 
His faults of negligence, of diffuseness, of re|>etition, 
bis faults of whatever kind, we shall abundantly feel 
and ansparingly criticise ; the mere interval of lime 
between us and him makes disillusion of this kind 
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inevitable. But how then will ByioD stand, if we re- 
lieve him too, so far as we can, ot the encumbrance of 
his inferior and weakest work, and if we bring before us 
his best and strongest work in one body together? That 
is the question which I, who can even remember the 
latter years of Byion'9 vogue, and have myself felt the 
expiring wave of that mighty influence, but who cer- 
tainly also regard him, and have long r^ardeiT him, 
without illusion, cannot but ask myself, cannot but seek 
to answer. The present volume is an attempt to pro- 
vide adequate data for answering it, 

Byron has been over-praised, no doubt. ' ' Byron is 
one of our French superstitions," says M. Edmond 
Scherer; but where has Byron not been a superstition? 
He pays now the penalty of ibis exi^gerated worship. 
" Alone among the English poets his contemporaries. 
Byron," said M. Taine, "alleint d la ctint, — gets to 
the top of the poetic mountain." But the idol that M. 
Taine had thus adored M. Scherer is almost for burning. 
"In Byron," he declares, "there is a remarkable 
inability ever to lift himself into tbe region oi real 
poetic art — art impersonal and disinterested — at all. 
He has fecundity, eloquence, wit, but even these qual- 
ities themselves are confined within somewhat narrow 
limits. He has treated hardly any subject but one, — 
himself; now Ibe man, in Byron, is of a nature even 
less sincere than tbe poet. This beautiful and blighted 
bnng is at bottom a coxcomb. He posed all his life 

Our poel could not well meet with more severe and 
unsympathetic criticism. However, the praise often 
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given [o Byron has been so exa^erated as to piovoke, 
perhaps, a reaction in which he is nnduly disparaged. 
" As various in composition as Shakspeare himself, Lord 
Byron has embraced," says Sir Walter Scott, "cTcry 
topic of human life, and sounded every string on the 
divine harp, from its slightest (o its most powerful and 
heart -astounding tones." It is not surprising that some 
one with a cool head should retaliate, on such provoca- 
tion as this, by saying: "He has treated hardly any 
subject but one, himsr!/." " In the very grand and 
tremendous drama o( Cain," says Scott, "Ijird Byion 
has certainly matched Milton on bis awn ground." 
And Lord Byron has done alt this, Scott adds, "while 
managing his pen with the careless and negligent ease 
of a man of quality." Alas, "managing his pen with 
the careless and negligent ease of a man of quality," 
Byron wrote in his Cain : 

" Souls that dare look the Omnipotent tyrant in 
His everlasting face, and tell him that 
His eril is not good ; " 



To the great douUe Mysteries I the too PrincifUi .' "> 

One has only to repeat to one's sell a line from Paradix 
Lost in order to feel the diHerence. 

Sainte-Beuve, speaking of thai exquisite master of 
lang^E^, the Italian poet Leopardi, remarks how often 
we see the alliance, singular though it may at first sight 
I The [ulici arc in the origiuL 
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appear, of Iht poetical genius witli the genius for scholar- 
ship and philolt^. Dante and Milton are instances 
which will occur to every one's niind. Byron is so neg- 
ligent in his poetical style, he is often, to say the tiutb, 
so slovenly, slipshod, and infelicitous, he is so little 
haunted by the true ailist's fine passion for the coirect 
use and consummate management of words, that he 
may be described as having for this artistic gift the 
insensibility of the barbarian; — which is perhaps only 
another and a less flattering way of saying, with Scott, 
that he " manages his pen with the careless and n^li- 
gent ease of a man of quality." Just of a piece with 
the rhythm of 

" Dare you await tbe event M a few minulet' 



is painful lo these eyes. 



ir of the famous passage beginning 



woik of the auCboi of such things witli tbe work of the 
authors of such verse as 

" In the dark backward and abysm of time" — 

" Presenting Thebes, or Pelops' line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine" — 
U ridiculous. Shakspeaie and Milton, with their 
secret of consummate felicity in diction and movement, 
are of another and an altogether higher order from 
Byron, nay. for that matter, from Wordsworth also; 
from the author of such verse as 

" Sol hath diopt into his harbor " — 
or (if Mr. Ruskin pleases) as 

" Parching summer hath no warrant " — 
as from the author of 

"AllihaUbevoid — 
Destioy'dl" 

With a poetical gift and a poetical performance of the 
very highest order, the slovenliness and tunelessness of 
much of Byron's production, the pompousness and poti- 
derousness of much of Wordsworth's, are incompatible. 
Let us admit this to tbe full. 

Moreover, while we are hearkening to M. Scherer, and 
going along with him in his fault-finding, let us admit, 
too, that the man in Byron is in many respects as unsat. 
isfactoty as the poet. And, putting aside all direct 
moral criticism of him, — with which we need not con- 
cern ourselves here, — we shall find that he is unsalis- 
faclory in the same way. Some of Byron's most crying 
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faulu ua nmn — bis vulgarity, bis affecCstion — aie 
leally akin to Ihe faults of connnonness, of want of art, 
in bis woikmanship as a poet. The ideal natuce foi the 
poel and ailist is that of the finely touched and finely 
gifled man, the li^H of the Greeks; now, Byron's 
nature was in sabstance not that of the il^ih at all, but 
rathei, as I have said, of the barbarian. The want of 
fine perception which made it possible for him to formu- 
late either the comparison between himself and Rous- 
•eau, ot his reason for getting Lord Delawarr excused 
from a " licking" at Haiiow, is exactly what made pos- 
^ble for him, also, his terrible dealings in. An yt 111001; 
I haul redde thie ; Sunburnme; Oorti, and il is txctl- 
lent villi. Il is eiactly, again, what made possible for 
him his precious dictum that Pope is a Greek temple, 
and a string of other criticisms of the like force; it is 
exactly, in fine, what deteriorated the quality of his 
poetic production. If we think of a good representative 
ol tbat finely toucbed and exquisitely gifted nature which 
is the ideal nature for ihe poel and artist, — if we think 
ol Raphael, for instance, who truly is '^4[ just as 
Byron is not, — we shall bring into clearer light tbe con- 
nection in Byron between the faults of the man and (be 
lanlls of the poet. With Raphael's character Byron's 
nns of vulgarity and false criticism would have been im- 
possible, just as with Raphael's art Byron's sins of com- 
mon and bad workmanship. 

Yes, all this is (rue, but it is not the whole truth about 
Byron nevertheless; very far from it. Tbe severe criti- 
dsm of M. Scherer by no means gives us the whole truth 
about Byron, and we bave not yet got il in what has 
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been added to thai critidsra here. The negati*e part of 
the true criticiun of him we perhaps have; (he positive 
part, by far the more important, we have not. Byion's 
admireis appeal eagerly to foreign teslimonies in his 
(avoi. Some of these testimonies do not much move 
me; but one testimony there is among them which will 
always cany, with me at any lale, veiy great weight, — 
the testimony oi Goethe. Goethe's sayings about Byron 
were uttered, it must however be remembered, at the 
height of Byron's vc^ue, when that puissant and splen- 
did personality was exercising its full power ol attraction. 
In Goethe's own household there was an atmosphere of 
glowing Byron-woiship; his daughter-in-law was a pas- 
sionate admirer of Byron, nay, she enjoyed and priced 
his poetry, as did Tieclc and so many others in Germany 
at that time, much above the poetry of Goethe himself. 
Instead of being inilaled and rendered jealous by this, a 
nature like Goethe's was ioevilably ted by it to heighten, 
not lower, the nole of his praise. The Time-Spiril, or 
Ztit-Ceiit, he would himself have said, was working just 
then for Byron. This working of the Zeit-CtisI in his 
favor was an advantage added to Byron's other advan- 
tages, an advantage of which he had a right lo gel the 
benefit. This is what Goethe would have thought and 
said to himself; and so he would have been led even to 
heighten somewhat his estimate of Byron, and to accent- 
uate the emphasis of praise. Goethe speaking of Byron 
at that moment was not and could not be quite the same 
cool critic as Goethe speaking of Dante, or Moli^re, or 
Milton. This, I say, we ought to rememtier in reading 
Goethe's judgmenis on Byron and his poetry. Still, if 
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we are caiclul to bear this in mind, and if we quole 
Goethe's praise correctly, — which is not always done 
by those who in this country qtiote it, -~ and ii we add 
lo it that great and due qualification added to it by 
Goethe himself , ^ which so (ar as I have seen has never 
yet been done by his quoters in this country at all, — 
then we shall have a judgment on Byron, which comes, 
I think, very near lo the truth, and which may well 
command our adherence . 

In his judicious and interesting Ljfe of Byron, Profes- 
sor Nichol quotes Goethe as saying that Byron " is un- 
doubtedly to be regarded as the greatest genius o( our 
century." What Goethe did really say was " the great- 
est talent," not " the greatest f^iiBi." The difference 
is important, because, while talent gives the notion of 
power in a man's performance, genius gives rather the 
notion of felicity and perfection in it; and this divine 
gift of consummate felicity by no means, as we have 
seen, belongs lo Byion and lo his poetry. Goethe said 
that Byron " must unquestionably be regarded as the 
greatest talent of the century." ' He said of him more- 
over: "The English may think of Byron what they 
please, but il is certain that ihey can point to no poet 
who is his tike. He is different from all the rest, and, 
in the main, greater." Here, again. Professor Nichol 
translates: "They can show no (living) poet who is to 
be compared to him;" — inserting the word living, I 
suppose, to prevent its being thought that Goethe would 
have anic^d Byron, as a poet, above Shakspeare and 

> " Der lAne Fn^B ^s <Us ^tos^U TiIedI des JahrhunderK 
aDiiiKhenisL" 
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Milton. Bui Goethe did not use, or, I think, mean to 
imply, my limitation such as is added by Professor 
Nichol. Goethe said simply, and he meajil to say, " no 
poet." Only the words which follow' ought nol, I 
think, to be lendeied, "who is to be compsied lohim," 
thatistosay, "viho is his tqualasa poel." They mean 
lathei, " who may properly be compared with him," 
"who is his parallel." And when Goethe said that 
Byton was " in the main greater " than all the-rest of 
the English poets, he was not so much thinking of the 
strict rank, as poetry, of Byion's produclioni he was 
thinking of that wooderful personality of Byron which 
so enters into his poetry and which Goethe called " a 
personality such, for its eminence, as has never been 
yet, and such as is not likely to come again." He was 
thinking of thai " daring, dash, and grandiosity,"* of 
B3non, which are indeed so splendid; and which were, 
so Goethe maintained, of a character to do good, be- 
cause " everything great is formative," and what Is thus 
iormative does us good. 

The faults which went with this greatness, and which 
impaired B3rron's poetical work, Goethe saw very well. 
He saw the constant state of warfare and combat, the 
"negative and polemical working," which make* Byron'a 
poetry a poetiy in which we can find so little rest ; he 
saw thtl/angtum Uubtgremien, the straining after the 
unlimited, which made it impossible for Byron to produce 
poetic wholes such as the Tempist or Lear ; he saw the 

I " Der Uini lu vergldchen wlK.'' 

1 " BTrou'q KUhnheil, Kecl:heit 
i)1e* UMeDd ? — AUa Gnue bUdel 
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m vitl Empirit, the promiscuous adoption of all the 
mailer otfered to the poet by life, just as it was offered, 
without thought or patience for (be mysterious transmu- 
tation to be operated on this matleT by poetic form. But 

yet seen quoted in any English criticism of Byion, Goethe 
lays his finger on the cause of all these defects in Byron, 
and on his real source of weakness both as a man and 
as a poet. "The moment he reflects, he is a child," 
says Goethe ; — " sohald er reflectirt isl er tin Kind." 

Now it we talce the two parts of Goethe's ciiticisro of 
Byion, tlie favorable and the unfavorable, and put 
them together, we shall have, I think, the truth. On 
the one hand a splendid and puissant personality, a per- 
sonality " in eminence such as has never been yet, and 
is not likely to come again ; " of which the like, there- 
fore, is not to be found among the poets of our nation, 
t^ which Byron " is different from all the rest, and, in 
the main, greater." Byron is, moreover, "the greatest 
laJeol of our century." On the other hand, this splendid 
personality and unmatched talent, this unique Byron, " is 
quite too much in the dark about himself ; " ' nay, " the 
moment he begins to reflect, he is a child." There we 
have, I think, Byron complete ; and in estimating him 
aud ranking him we have to strike a balance between 
the gain which accrues to his poetry, as compared with 
the productions of other poets, from his superiority, and 
the loss which accrues 10 it from his defects. 

A balance of this kind has to be struck in the case of 

all poets except the lew supreme masters in whom ■ 

' " Gar lo dunkcl fiber Mch .ell«t." 
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profound eriticism of life eihibits itself io indissoluble 
connectioD with the laws of poetic truth and beauty. I 
have seen it said that I allege poetry to have ioi its 
characteristic this : that i> is a criticism of life ; «nd thai 
I make it to be thereby distinguished (rom prose, which 
is something else. So far from it, thai when I first used 
this expression, a sritiiism of life, now many years ago, 
it was to literature in general that I applied it, and not 
to poetry in especial. "The end and aim ai all litera- 
ture," 1 said, " is, if one considers it attentively, nothing 
but that 1 — a criticism of lift." And so it surely is j the 
main end and aim of all oar utterance, whether in prose 
or in verse, is surely a criticism o( life. We are not 
brought much on our way, 1 admit, towards an adequate 
definition of poetry as distinguished Ironn prose by that 
truth ; slill a truth It is, and poetry can never prosper if 
it is forgotten. In poetry, however, the criticism of life 
has Io be made conformably lo the laws of poetic truth 
and poetic beauty. Truth and seriousness of substance 
and matter, felicity and perfection of diction and manner, 
as these are exhibited in the best poets, are what consti- 
tute a criticism of life made in conformity with the laws 
of poetic truth and poetic beauty ; and it is by knowing 
and feeling the work of those poets, that we learn to recog- 
nize the fulfilment and non-fulfilmenl of such conditions ■ 
The moment, however, that we leave the small band 
of the very best poets, the true classics, and deal with 
poets of the next rank, we shall find that perfect truth 
and seriousness of matter, in close alliance with perfect 
truth and felicity of manner, is the rule no longer. We 
have now lo take what we can get, to forego something 
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here, lo admit compensation lor it there ; to strike a 
balsnce.^nd to see how our poets stand in respect to 
one another when that balance has been struck. Lei us 
observe how this is so. 

We will take Ibree poets, among ihe mo&t consider- 
erable o( our century : Leopardi, Byron, Wordsworth. 
Giacomo Leopardi was ten years younger than Byron, 
and he died thirteen years after nim ; both of them, 
therefore, died young, Byron at the age of thirty-six, 
Leopardi at Ihe age of Ihirty-nine. Both of Ihem were 
of noble birth, both of them suHered from physical de- 
fect, both of them were in revolt against the established 
facts and beliefs of their age ; bul here the likeness 
between Ihem ends. The stricken poet of Recanati had 
no country, for an Italy in his day did not exist j be had 
no audience, no celebrity. The volume of his poems, 
published in the very year of Byron's death, hardly sold, 
I suppose, its tens, while the volumes of Byron's poetry 
were selling their tens of thousands. And yet Leopardi 
has the very qualities which we have found wanting to 
BvroTi ; he has the sense for form and style, the passion 
for just enpression, the sure and firm touch of the true 
artist. Nay, more, he has a grave fulness of knowledge, 
an insight into the real bearings ol the questions which 
as a sceptical poet he raises, a power ol seizing the real 
' point, a lucidity, with which the author of Cain has 
nothing to compare. I can hardly imagine Leopardi 
reading the 

"... And ihoH woutd'st go on aspiring 

To the great double Mysteries I the tm> Principles • " 

at following Byion in his theological controversy with 
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Dr. KeDoedy, without having his features overspiead by 
a calm and fine smile, and remarking of his brilliant 
contemporary, as Goethe did, that "the moment he 
begins to reflect, he is a child." But indeed whoever 
wishes to feel the full superiority of leopard! over Byion 
in philosophic thought and in the expression of it, has 
only to read one paragraph ot one poem, the paragr^h 
oi La Cineilra, beginning 

" Sovenle in ijueste piagge," 



" Nod so se il riso o la pieti) prevale." 

In like manner, Leopardi is at many points the poetic 
superior ot Wordsworth loo. He has a far wider culture 
than Wordsworth, more mental lucidity, more freedom 
from illusions as to the real character of the established 
fact and of reigning conventions ; above all, this Italian, 
with his pure and sure touch, with his fineness of per- 
ception, is far more of the artist. Such a piece 6\ pomp- 
ous dulness as 

" O far the condng of thai gloiioos time," 

and all the rest of it, or such lumbering verse as Mr. 
Kuskin's enemy, 

" Parching summer hath no wanant," 

would have been as impossible to Leopardi as to Ehmte. 
Where, then, is Wordsworth's superiority? for the worth 
of what he has given as in poetry*! bold to be greater, 
on the whole, than the worth of what Leopardi hai 
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given m. It is in Wordswoitli's sound and profound 

" Of jof In wldeil commooaltj spread ; " 

whereas Leopardi remains with his ihoughls ever fixed 
upon the cssinxa inianaiile, upon the acerio, indegne 
mUtiro delle cost. It is ic the power with which Words- 
worth feels the resources of joy oKered to us in nature, 
offered to us in the primary human affections and duties, 
and in the power with which in liis moments of inspi- 
ration be renders this joy and makes us, loo, feel itj a 
force greater than himself seeming to lift him and to 
prompt his tongue, so that he speaks in a style far above 
any style of which he has the constant command, and 
with a truth far beyond any philosophic truth of which 
he has the conscious and assured possession. Neither 
Leopardi nor Wordsworth is of the same otdet with thft 
great poets who made such verse as 

" TAiJT^ Tip If sipu Arf£^ 9aaa.v krtfMwotirit." 



"In la sua Tolontadee nostra pace j" 

" . - - Men most endure 
Their going henix, even as tbdi coming hither ; 
Ripeness is all." 

But as compared with Leopardi, Wordsworth, though at 
many points less lucid, though iar less a master of style, 
far less of an artist, gains so much by his criticism of life, 
being, in cerlain matters of profound importance, health- 
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(ul and true, whereas Leopardi's pessimism is not, thai 
the value o( Wordsworth's poetry, on the whole, stands 
higher tor us than that of Leopardi's, as it stands higher 
for us, I thinki than (hat of any modern poetry except 

Byron's poetic value is also greater, on the whole, than 
Loeperdi's; and his superiority turns, in the same way, 
upon Ihe surpassing worth of something which he had 
and was, after all deduction has been made for bis short- 
cotjiings. We talk of Byron's fersunalily, "a person- 
ality in eminence such as has never been yet, and is not 
likely to come again; " and we say that by this person- 
ality Byr9n is " different from all the rest of English 
poets, and, in the main, greater," But can we not be a 
lit^'; more drcumslantiat, and natne that in which the 
wonderful power of this per :nality consisted? We can; 
with the instinct of a poet Mr. Swinburne has seized 
upon it and named il for us. The r>owe- ov Byron's 
r'^rsonality lies in "the splendid an-.[ jnperisDab'a ck- 
c ti—e which covers al' his: offences : rd outweighs all 
his defectsr Ikt excellence oj sincerity oh:, strength." 

Byron found our na ion, after its long and victorious 
simple with revolutionary France, fixed in a system ol 
established facts and dominant ideas which revolted him. 
The mental bondage ol the most powerful part of our 
nation, ol its strong middle class, to a narrow and false 
system of this kind, is what we call British Philistinism. 
That bondage is unbroken to this hour, but in Byron's 
time it was even far more deep and dark than it is now. 

. isIo;:ral lo look on the prejudices and habits of the 
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British Philisline Witb sceplicism and disdain. Henty 
of young men of his own class Byron met at Aimack's 
or at Lady Jersey's, who regarded the established facia 
and reigning beliefs of [he England of that day with as 
little reverence as he did. But these men, diisbelievers 
in British Philistinism in private, entered Ei^lisb public 
life, the most conventional in the world, and at once 
they saltited with respect the habits and ideas ot British 
Pbilislinisui as i( ihey were a part of the order ol creation, 
and as if iii public no sane man would think of warring 
against them. With Byiou il was different. What he 
called the cant of the great oiiddle pail of the English 
nation, what we call its Philistinism, revolted Mm; \a 
the cant ol bis own class, deferring to this Philistinism 
jnd profiting by it, while they disbelieved in it, revolted 
him even more. "Come what may," are bis own words, 
"I will never flat lei the million's canting in any shape." 
His class in general, on the olbei hand, shiugged their 
shoulders at this cant, laughed at it, pandered to il, and 
ruled by it. The falsehood, cynicism, insolence, mis- 
government, oppression, with iheii consequent unfailing 
crop of human misery, which were produced by this 
state of things, roused Byion to irreconcilable revolt and 
battle. They made him indignant, they infuriated himj 
they were so strong, so defiant, so maleficent, — and yet 
he fell ihal they were doomed. " You have seen every 
tiamplerdown in turn," he comforts himself wilb saying, 
"from Buonaparte to the simplest individuals." The 
old order, as after [S15 it stood victorious, with its igno- 
rance and misery below, its cant, selfishness, and cynicism 
above, was at home and abroad equally hateful to him. 
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" I have simplified my politics," he wiites, "into an nttet 

detestation of all existing governments." And again; 
"Give me a lepublic. The klng-time9 are fast finishing; 
there will be blood shed like water and tears like mist, 
but the peoples will conquer in the end. I shall not 
live to see it, but I foresee it." 

Byron himself gave the preference, he tells us, to poll- 
licians and doers, far above writers and singers. But 
the politics o( his own day and of bis own class — even 
of the Liberals of his own class — were impossible for 
him. Nature had not formed him for a Liberal peer, 
proper to move the Address in the House of Lords, to 
pay compliments to the energy and self-reliance of British 
middle-class Liberalism, and lo adapt his politics to suit 
it. Unfitted for such politics, he threw himself upon 
poetry as his organ; and in poetry his topics were nol 
Queen Mab, and the Witch of Atlas, and the Sensitive 
Plant, they were (be upholders ol the old Order, Geoi^e 
the Third and Lord Casllereagh and the Duke of Well- 
ington and Southey, and they were the canteis and 
tiamplers of the great world, and they were his enemies 
and himself. 

Such was Byron's personality, by which "he is 
different from all the rest of English poets, and, in the 
main, greater." But he posed all his life, says M. 
Scherer. Let us distinguish. There is the Byron who 
posed, there is the Byron with his affectations and silli- 
ness, the Byron whose weakness Lady Blcssington, with 
a woman's aculeaess, so admirably seiied: "his great 
defect is flippancy and a total want of self-possession." 
But when this theatrical and easily criticised personage 
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betook himself to poeti^, and when he had fairly w aimed 
to his work, then he became another man; then the 
theatrical personage passed iway; then a. higher power 
took possession ot him and filled himi then at last came 
forth into light that true and puissant personality, with 
lis direct strokes, its ever-welling force, its satire, its 
energy, and its ^ony. This is the real Byion; whoever 
stops at the theatrical preludings, does not know him. 
And this real Byron may well he superior to the stricken 
Leopardi, he may well be declared " different from all 
the rest of English poets, and, in the main, greater," in 
so far as it is troe cf him, as M. Taine well says, tha- 
"all other souls, in comparison with his, seem inert;' 
in so far as it is true ol Mm that with superb, exhaustless 
energy he maintained, as Professor Nichol well says, 
"the strui^le that keeps alive, if it does not save, the 
soul:" in so far, finally, as he deserves (and he does 
deserve) the noble praise of him which I have already 
quoted from Mr. Swinburne; the praise for " the splen- 
did and imperishable excellence which covers all his 
offences and outweighs all his defects: tht cxieUencc cj 
sincerity and stringih." 

True, as a man, Byron could not manage himself, 
could not guide his ways aright, but was all astray. 
True, he has no light, cannot lead us from the past lo 
the future; " the moment he reflects, he is a child." 
The way out of the false state of things which enraged 
him he did not see, — the slow and laborious way up- 
ward; he had not the patience, knowledge, self-disci- 
pline, virtue, requisite for seeing it. True, also, as ■ 
poet, he has no fine and exact sense lor word and 
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structure and rhythm; he has nol the artist's nature 
and giils. Yet a personalily of Byrgn's force counts (or 
so much in life, and a rhetorician of Byron's force counts 
for so much in literature. But it would be most unjust 
to label Byron, as M. Scherer is disposed to label him, 
as a rhetoricia.n only. Along with his astounding power 
and passion, he had a strong and deep sense for what 
is beautihil in nature, and for what is beautiful in human 
action and suffering. When he warms to his work, 
when be is inspired, Nature herself seems to lake the 
pen from him as she took it from Wordsworth, and to 
frite for him as she wrote for Wordsworth, though in a 
different fashion, with her own penetrating simplicity. 
Goethe has well observed of Byron, that when he is at 
his happiest his representation of things is as easy and 
real as if he were improvising. It is so: and his verse 
then exhibits quite another and a higher quality from 
the rhetorical quality, — admirable as this also in itsown 
kind of merit is, — of such verse as 

" Minions of splendor shrinking from distress," 
and of so much more verse ol Byron's of thai stamp. 
Nature, I say, takes the pen lor him; and then, assured 
master ol a true poetic style though he is not, any more 
than Wordsworth, yet as from Wordsworth at his best 
there will come such verse as 

" Will no one tell me what she sings f " 
SO from Byron, too, at his best, there will come such 

'■ He heard it, but he heeded nol ; his eyes 
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01 verse of this high quality, Byron has much; of 
veise ot a quality lower than this, of a ijualily talher 
(helorical than truly poetic, yet still of exlraordinary 
power and merit, he has still more. To separate, from 
the mass of poetry which Byron poured tgrth, all this ( 
higher poiilon, so superior to the mass, and still so Con- 
, siderahle in quantity, and to present it in one body by 
itself, is to do a service. I believe, to Byron's reputa- 
tion, and to the poetic glory of our country. 

Such a service I have in the present volume attempted 
lo perform. To Byron, after all the tributes which have 
been paid to him, here is yet one tribute more ; — 
"Among thy mightier offerings here ateminel" 
not a tribute ol boundless borate certainly, but sincere; 
a tribute which consists not in covering the poet with 
eloquent eul<^ of our own, but in letting him, at his 
best and greatest, speak for himself. Surely the critic 
who does most for his author is the critic who gains 
readers for his author himself, not for any lucubrations 
on his author; —gains more readers for him, and enables 
those readers to read him with more admiration. 

And in spite of his prodigious vc^ue, Byron has never 
yet, perhaps, had the serious admiration which he de- 
serves. Society read him and talked about him, as it 
reads and talks about Endymion to-day; and with the 
same sort of result. It looked in Byron's glass as it 
looks in Lord Beaconsfi eld's, and sees, or fancies that it 
sees, its own (ace there; and then it goes its way, and 
straightway forgets what manner of man it saw. Even 
ol his passionate admirers, bow many never got beyond 
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Ihe theatrical Byron, from whom they cai^ht the fashioD 

of deranging their hair, or of knotting (heir neclc-band- 
kerchief, or of leaving their shirt-collar anbuttoned; 
how few profoundly felt his vital influence, the influence 
of his splendid and imperishable excellence pf sincerity 
and strength 1 

His own aiistociatic ckss, whose cynical make-believe 
drove him to fury; the great middle-class, on whose 
impregnable Philistinism he shattered liimself to pieces, 
— how little have either of these felt Byron's vital influ- 
ence 1 As the inevitable break-up of the old order 
comes, as the English middle-class slowly awakens from 
its intellectual sleep of two centuries, as our actual 
present world, to which this sleep has condemned us, 
shows itself more clearly, — our world of an aristocracy 
materialized and null, a middle-class purblind and hid- 
eous, a lower class crude and brutal, — we shall turn 
our eyes again, and to more purpose, upon this pasdonate 
and dauntless soldier of a. forlorn hope, who, ignorant 
o( the future and unconsoled by its promises, neverthe- 
less waged against the conservation of the old Impossible 
world so fiery battle; Aaged it till he fell, — waged it 
with such splendid and imperishable eicellence of sin- 
cerity and strength- 
Wordsworth's value is of another kind. Wordsworth 
has an insight into permanent sources of joy and conso- 
lation for mankind which Byron has not; his poetry gives 
us more which we may rest upon than Byron's — more 
which 'we can rest upon now, and which men may rest 
upon always. I place Wordsworth's poetry, therefore, 
above Byron's on the whole, although in some points he 
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was greally Byron's interior, and although Byron's poetry 
will always, probably, find more readers iban Words- 
worth's, and will give pleasure more easily. But these 
two, Wordsworth and Byion, stand, it seems to me, first 
and pre-eminent in actual performance, a glorious pair, 
among the English poets of this century. Keats had 
probably, indeed, a more consummate poetic gift loan 
eitbei of them; but be died having produced too Lttle 
and being as yet loo inimatate to rival them. I for my 
pari can never even think of equalling with them any 
other of Iheir-contempoiaiies; — either Coleridge, poet 
and philosopher wrecked in a mist of opium; or Sheliey, 
beautiful and ineHectual angel, beating in the void his 
luminous wings in vain. Wordsworth and Byron stand 
out by themselves. When the year 1900 is turned, 4nd 
out nation comes to recount her poetic glories in (he 
century which has then jusl ended, the first names with 
her will be these. 

Matthbw Arnou>. 
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POETRY OF BYRON. 



LOCH NA GARR. 

AwAV, ye gjay lEuidsrapes, ye gardens o( roses! 

In you let the minions o( luxury rove; 
Restore me the tocks, where Ihe snow-flake repoMS, 

Though still they are sacred to freedom and love; 
Yet, Caledonia, beloved are thy mountains, 

Round their white summits [hough elements war; 
Though cataracts foam 'stead of smoolh-flowing foun- 

I sigh for ihe valley of dark Loch oa Garr. 

Ahl there my young footsteps in infancy wandei'd; 

My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaid; 
On chieftains long perish'd my memory ponder'd. 

As daily I strode ihiough the pine-cover'd glade: 
I sought not my home till the day's dying gloiy 

Gave place to the rays ol the bright polar star; 
For fancy was cheer'd by traditional story. 

Disclosed by the natives of dark Loch na Garr. 

" Shades of the dead 1 have t not heard your voices 
Rise on the n^ht-rolling breath of the gale?" 
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Suiely the soul of the hero rejoices. 

And rides on the wind o'er his own Highland rale. 
Round Loch na Girr while the stoim)' misi gathers, 

Wintei piesides io his cold Icy cai : 
Clouds there encircle the iorms of my fathers; 

They dwell in the tempests of dark Loch na Gan. 

" Illstari'd, thoi^h brave, did no visions foreboding 

Tell you Ih^ tale had forsaken your causeP " 
Ahl were you destined to die at CuUoden, 

Victory crown'd not your fall with applause; 
Slill were you happy in death's earthy slumber, 

Vou rest with your clan in the caves of Braemar; 
The pibroch resounds, lo the piper's loud number, 

Your deeds on the echoes of dark Loch na Gart. 

Yean have roU'd on. Loch na Garr, since I left yon, 

Years must elapse ere I tread you again: 
Nature of verdure and flow'rs has bereft you, 

Yel slill are you dearer than Albion's plain. 
England I tby beauties are tame and domestic 

To one who has loved on the mountains afar : 
Oh for Ihe crags thai are wild and majestic I 

The steep frowning glories of dark Loch na Garr I 



WELLi THOU ART HAPPY. 

Wbll! thou art happy, and I feel 
That I should thus be happy too; 

For slill my heart r^ards thy weal 
Warmly, as it was wont to do. 
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WELL! THOU ART NAPPY. 

Thy husband 's blesl — and 't will impart 
Some pal^ to view his happier lot : 

But let Ihem pass — Oh 1 how my heart 
Would bate him, if he loved ihee not 1 

When kte I saw (hy favorite child, 

I thought my jealous heart would break; 

Bui when the unconscious infant smiled, 
I kiss'd it tor its mother's sake. 

I kiss'd it, — and repressed my sighs 

Its father in its face lo see; 
But Iben it bad its mother's eyes. 

And Ehey were all to love and me. 

Mary, adieu! I must away: 

While thou art blest 1 '11 not repin'e; 
But near tbee I can nevei slay; 

My heart would soon again be Ihine. 

1 deem'd tlutt time, 1 deem'd that pride 
Had quench'd at length my boyish flame : 

Not knew, till sealed by tby side. 

My heart in all, — save hope, — the same. 

Yet was I calm: I knew the lime 

My breast would thrill before thy look; 

We met, — and not a nerve was shook. 

I saw thee gaze upon my face. 
Yet met wilb no confusion there : 

One only feeling could'st thou trace; 
The sullen calmness of despair. 
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Away 1 away I my eaily dream 
Remembiance acvei must awake; 

Oh I where is lathe's fabled slteam ! 
My foolish heart he still, oi break. 



EPISTLE TO A FRIEND. 

* ANSWER TO BOMB LI 



"Oh! banbh caie " — such ever he 
The raolto of Ihy revelry I 
Perchance of mint, when wassail nights 
Renew those riotous delights. 
Wherewith the Children of Despair 
Lull the lone heart, and "banish care." 

When present, past, and future lower. 
When all I loved is changed or gone, 
Mock with such taunts the woes of one, 
Whose every thought — but lei them pass — 
Thou know'st I am not what I was. 
But, above all, if thou would'st hold 
Place in a heart thai ne'er was cold. 
By all the powers that men revere. 
By all unto (hy bosom dear. 
Thy joys below, thy hopes above. 
Speak — speak of anything but love. 
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And there is Utile in that (ale 
'Which better bosoms would liewsil. 
Bui mine has sufler'd loore tlmo well 
'T would suit philosophy to tell. 
1 've seen my bride another's bride, — 
Have seen her seated by his side, — 
Have seen the infant, which she bore. 
Wear the sweet smile the mother wore. 
When she and \ in youth have smiled, 
As fond and faultless as ber child; — 
Have seen her eyes in cold disdain, 
Askif I felt no secret pain; 
And / have acted well my part 
And made my cheek belie my heart, 
Return'd the freezing glance she gave. 
Yet felt the while that woman's slave; — 
Have kiss'd, as if without design. 
The babe which ought to have been mine. 
And show'd, alas I in each caiess. 
Time had not made me love the less. 

But let (his pass — I 'II whine no more. 
Nor seek again an eastern shore; 
The world befits a busy brain, — 
I '11 hie me to its haunts again. 
Bui if, in some succeeding year. 
When Britain's ■' May is in the sere," 
Thou hear'st of one, whose deepening crimes 
Suit with the sablest of the times, 
Of one, whom love nor pity sways. 
Nor hope of fame, nor good men's praise, 
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POETRY OF HYFON. 

One, who in stem ambition's pride. 
Perchance not blood shall turn aside. 
One rank'd in some recording page 
With the worst anarchs of the age, 
Him wilt thou ijtDti'^and knawittgyi 

Nor with the egtct forget the cause. 



719 THOMAS MOORE. 

My boat is on the shore. 
And my bark is on the sea; 

o theet 

Here '% a sigh (o those who love me, 
And a smile to (hose who hate; 

And, whatever sky 's above me, 
Here 's a heart for every fate. 

Though the ocean roar around me. 
Yet it still shall bear me on: 

Though a desert should surround me. 
It bath springs that may tie won. 

Were 'I the last drop in the well. 
As I gasp'd upon the brink, 

Ere my tainting spirit fell, 

'T is to tbee that I would drink. 

With thai water, as this wine. 

The libation I would pour 
!%ould be — peace with thine and min 

And a health to thee, Tom Moore. 
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CHILDE HAROLD'S DEPARTURE. 9 

CHILDE HAROLD'S DEPARTURE. 
(Childb Hakold, Canto i. Sluuas 4-1 1. ) 
Childb Harold bask'd him in the noontide sun. 
Disporting theie like any other Ay; 
Nor deem'd before his little day was done 
One blast might chill him into misery. 
But long ere scarce a third of his pass'd by. 
Worse than adversity the Childe befell; 
He fell the fulness of satiety : 
Then loathed he in his nitive land lo dwell, 
Which seemed to him more lone than Eremite's sad cell. 

For he through Sin's long labyrinth bad run. 
Nor made atonement when he did amiss. 
Had sigh'd lo many though he loved but one. 
And that loved one, alas 1 could ne'er be his. 
Ah, happy she! to 'scape from him whose kiss 
Had been pollution unto aught so chaste; . 
Who soon bad left her charms for vulgar bliss. 
And spoil 'd her goodly lands to gild his waste. 
Nor calm domestic peace had ever deign 'd to laste* 

And now Childe Harold was sore sick at heart. 
And from his fellow bacchanals would flee; 
'T is said, at times the sullen tear would start, 
But Pride congeal'd the drop within his ee : 
Apart he stalk'd in joyless reverie, 
And from his native land resolved to go. 
And visit scorching climes beyond the sea; 
Wilh pleasure drugg'd, he almost long'd for woe, 
Ande'en forchangeof scene would seek the shades below, 



lO POETRY OF BYRO/f. 

The Childe depacled from his father's hill: 
II was a vast and venerable pile; 
So old, it seemed only not to fall. 
Yet strength was pillar'd in each massy aisle. 
Monastic dome I condemo'd to uses vile I 
Where Superstition once had made her den 
Now Paphian girls were known to sing and smile; 
And monks might deem their time was come agen, 
It ancient tales say true, nor wrong these holy men. 

Yet ofl-limes in his maddest mirthful mood 
Sliange pangs would Sash along Cbilde Harold's brow, 
As if Ihe memory of some deadly feud 
Or disappointed passion lurk'd below : 
But this none knew, nor haply cared to know; 
For his was not that open, artless soul 
That feels relief by bidding sorrow flow, 
Nor sought he friend to counsel or condole, 
Whate'er this grief mote be, which he could not conlrol. 

And none did love him — ihough to hall and bower 
He gatber'd revellers from far and near, 
He knew them Satt'rers of the festal hour; 
- The heartless parasites of present cheer. 
Yea I none did iove him — nor his leixians dear — 



il pomp 






And where these are Hghl Eros finds a feere; 
Maidens, like moths, are ever caught bjr glare, 
And Mammon wins his ways where Seraphs might delpali. 

Childe Harold had a mother — not forgot. 
Though parting from that mother he did shun; 
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A sister whom he loved, but saw her not 
Before his weaiy pilgrimage begun : 
It friends he bad. he bade adieu (o Qone. 
Yel deem not ihence his breast a breast of steel: 
Ye, who have known what 'I is to^ote upon 
A few dear objects, will in sadness feel 
Such partings break the heart tbey fondly hope to heal. 

His house, his home, his heritage, his lands. 
The laughing dames in whom he did delighl, 
Whose large blue eyes, fair locks, and snowy hands, 
Might shake the saintship ot an anchorite, 
And long had fed his youthful appetite; 
His goblets brimm'd with every cosily wine. 
And all that mole lo luxury invite, 
Without a sigh he left, to cross the brine, 
And traverse Paynim shores, and pass Earth's central 



COMFOSED DURING i 

Chill and miik is the nightly blast. 
Where Pindus' mountains rise. 

And Angry clouds are pouring fast 
The vengeance of the skies. 

Oar guides are gone, our hope is lost. 
And lightnings, as they play. 

But show where rocks our path have a 
Or gild the torrent's spray. 
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Is yon a cot I saw, tbough low? 

When lightning broke the glooni — 
How welcome were its shade 1 — ah, DO I 

'T is but a Tutltish tomb. 
Through sihnds of foaming witeifalls, 

I hear a voice exclaim — 
My way-worn counliyman, who calls 

On distant England's name. 
A shot is fired — by foe or friend ? 

Another — 't is to tell 
The mountain -peasants (o descend, 

Aod lead us where they dwell. 

Oh ! who in such a night will dare 

To tempi the wilderness? 
And who 'mid thunder peals can heai 

Our signal of distress ? 

And who that heard our shouts would rise 

To try the dubious road? 
Nor rather deem from nightly cries 

That outlaws were abroad. 

Oouds burst, skies flash, oh, dreadful hour I 
More fiercely pours the stonn 1 

Vet here one thought has still the power 
To keep my bosom warm. 

While wand'ring throi^h each broken path. 

O'er brake and craggy brow; 
While elements exhaust their wrath. 

Sweet Florence, where art thou? 



lly bark bath \ong been gone: 
Ob, ma; the slorm tbat pours on me. 

Bow down my head alone I 
Full Ewiflly blew the swift Siroc, 

When lasl I press'd Ihy lip; 
And long ere now, with foaming shock, 

Impelrd I by gallant Ehip. 
Now thou Bit safe ; nay, long ere now 

Hast trod ibc shore of Spain; 
'T weie hard if aught so fair as thou 

Should linger on the main. 

And since I now remember Ihee 

In darkness and in dread, 
As in those hours of ie»elty 

Which mirth and music sped; 

Do thou, amid the (air white walls. 
If Cadiz yet be free, 



Then think upon Calypso's isles, 
Endear'd by days gone by; 

To others give a thousand smiles. 
To me a single sigh. 

And when the admiring circle mark 

The paleness of thy face, 
A hall'fotm'd tear, a transient spark 

Of melancholy grace, 
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Again [hou 'll smile, and blushing shnn 

Some coxcomb's raillery; 
Not owd for once thou Ihought'st of one 

Who evet thinks on thee. 

Though smile and sigh alike are vain. 
When sever'd hearts repine, 

My spirit flies o'er mount and main. 
And moucns in search of thine. 



"MAID OF ATHENS.-" 

Zihij fioS, a&i &fana. 

Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
Give, oh, give me back my heai'lT 
Or, since that has left my breast. 
Keep it now, and take the rest 1 
Hear my vow belore I go, 
Zilnj liOK, a&s dj'ojrfe. 

Bf (hose tresses unconfined, 
Woo'd by each .^Igean wind; 
By those lids whose jetty iringe 
Kiss thy soft cheeks' blooming tinge; 
By those wild eyes like the roe, 
ZOui /loS, aii ijana. 

By that Hp I long to taste; 
By tliat zone-encircled waist; 
By all the token-flowers that tell 
What words can never speak so well; 



TO INEZ. 

By love's altenutc joy «td woe, 
Ztt? /M>v, aii dj-anw. 

Maid of Athens 1 1 am goDc; 
Think of me, sweet I when alone. 
Though I fly to Istambol, 
Athens holds my beat! and soul: 
Can I cease to lore thee? No) 
Zti^ /mG, ode (ifftnu. 



TO INEZ. 

Nav, smile not at my sullen brows; 

Alas I I cannot smile again : 
Vet Heaven avert that ever thou 

Sbouldst weep, and haply weep in vain. 

And dosl Ihou ask, what secret woe 
I bear, corroding joy and youth ? 

Anil will ihou vainly seek to know 
A pang ev'n thou must fail to soothe? 

It is not love, it is not hate, 
Nor tow Ambition's honors lost. 

That bids me loathe my present state. 
And fly from all I prized the most : 

It is thai weariness whicll springs 
From all I meet, or hear, or se«: 

To me no pleasure beauty brings; 

Thine eyes have scarce a charm for me. 



' POBTRY OF BYROtf. 

I[ ii that settled, ceaseless gloom 
The fabled Hebrew wanderer bore; 

That will not look beyond the tomb. 
But cannot hope for rest before. 

What Exile from himself can flee? 

To zones, though morr and more remote, 
Still, still pursues, where'er 1 be, 

Hie blight of life — the demon thought. 

Yel others wrapt in pleasure seem. 
And taste of all (hat I forsake; 

Oh 1 may they still of transport dream, 
And ne'er, at least like me, awake 1 

Through many a clime 't is mioe to go. 
With many a retrospection curst; 

And all m; solace is to know, 

Whate'er betides, I 've known the worst. 

What is that worst? Nay do not ask — 
In pity from the search forbear; 

Smile on — nor venture Co unmask 
Mall's heart, and view the Hell that 's the 



" ONE STRUGGLE MORE.'" 

"Onb struggle more," and I fljn free 
From pangs that rend my heart in twaini 

One last long sigh to love and thee, 
Ihen back to busy life again. 
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"ONE STRUGGLE MOKE." 

It suits me well to mingle now 
With things that never pleased before : 

ThoagH every \oj is fled betaw. 

What future grief can touch me more? 

Then bring me wine, the banquet bring; 

Man was not form'd to live alone : 
I '11 be thai light, unmeaning thing 

Thai smiles with all, and weeps with noni 
It was not thus in days more dear, 

It never would have been, but thou 
Hast fled, and left me lonely here; 

Thou 'rt nothing, — all are nothing now. 

In vain my lyre would lightly breathe 1 

The smile thai sorrow fain would wear 
But mocks the woe that lurks beneath, 

tike roses o'et a. sepulchre. 
Though gay companions o'er the bowl 

Dispel awhile the sense ot ill; 
Though pleasure fires the maddening soul, 

The heart — the heart is lonely still I 

On many a lone and lovely night 

It sooth'd to gaze upon the sky; 
For then I deem'd the heavenly light 

Shone sweetly on ihy pensive eye : 
And oft I thought at Cynthia's noon, 

Wb«t) tailing o'er the .i^ean wave, 
" Now Thyiia gaies on that moon — " 

Alu, it gleam'd npon her grave I 
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When stietch'd on fever's sleepless bed. 

And sicliDeas shrunk my Ihiobbing veins, 
" 'T is comlort still," I faintly said, 

"That Thyiia cannot know my pflina: " 
Like freedom to the time-worn slave, 

A boon 'I is idle then to give. 
Relenting Nature vainly gave 

My life, when Thyna ceased to live ! 

My Thyrza's pledge in better days. 

When love and life alike were new I 
How different now ihou meet'st my gaze I 

How tinged by lime with sorrow's hue! 
The heart thai gave itself with thee 

Is silent — ah, were mine as still 1 
Though cold as e'en the dead can be, 

I( feels, it sickens with the chill. 

Thou bitter pledge 1 thou mournful token t 

Though painful, welcome to my breast 1 
Still, still, preserve that love unbroken, 

Or break the heart to which thou 'rl press'd 1 
Time tempers iove, but not removes. 

More hallow'd when its hope is ded: 
Oh 1 what are thousand living loves 

To that which caimot quit the dead? 
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EUTHANASIA. 



EUTHANASIA. 



Whbn Time, or soon ot late, shall bring 
The dreamless sleep thai lulls the dead. 

Oblivion 1 may Ihy languid wing 
Wave gently o'er my dying bedl 

No band of friends or heire be tbere, 
To weep, or wish, the coining blow; 

No maiden, with dishevell'd hair. 
To feel, or feign, decorous woe. 

But ailenl let me sink to eatth, 
Wilh no officious mouineis neu: 

I would not mar one hour of mirth. 
Nor startle friendship with a feai. 

Yet Love, if Love in such an hour 
Could nobly check its useless sighs, 

Mighl ihen eiert its latest power 
In her who lives and him who diet. 

'Twere sweet, my Psyche 1 to the last 
Thy features still serene to see : 

Forgetful of its singles past, 

E'en Pain itself should smile on ihee. 

Bui vain the wish — for Beauty still 
Will shrink, as shrinks the ebbing breath; 

And woman's tears, produced at will, 
Deceive in life, unman in death. 
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Then lonely be my latest hour, 
Without regret, without a groan; 

For thousands Death hath ceased to lower. 
And pain been tratisient or unknown. 

" Ay, but to die, and go," alasl 
Where all have gone, and all must gol 

To be the nothing that I was 

Ere bom to lite and living woe I — 

Coiint o'er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o'er thy days from anguish free. 

And know, whatever thou hasi been, 
'T is something belter not to be. 



AND THOU ART DEAD. 

And thou art dead, as young and fait 

As aught of mortal birth; 
And form so soft, and charms so rare, 

Too soon return'd to Earth f 
Thou^ earlh received them in her bed. 
And o'er the spot the crowd may (read 

In carelessness or mirth. 
There is an eye which could not brook 
A moment on that grave to look. 

I will not ask where thou liest low, 
Nor gaze upon the spot; 
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AND THOU ART DEAD. 

There flowers or weeds al will may grow, 

So I behold them not ; 
It is enough tor me to prove 
That what I loved, and long musl love, 

Like common earth can rot; 
To me there needs no stone to tell, 
'T is Nothing that I loved so well. 

Vet did 1 love thee to the last 

As fervently as thou. 
Who didst not change through all the past. 

And canst not alter now. 
The love where Death has set his seal, 
Nor ^e can chill, nor rival steal. 

Nor falsehood disavow: 
And, what were worse, thou canst not see 
Or wrong, or change, or laull in me. 

The better days of life were ours; 

The worst can be but mine : 
The sun that cheers, the storm that lowers. 

Shall never more be thine. 
The silence of that dreamless sleep 
I envy now too much to weep; 

Nor need I to repine 
That all those charms have pass'd away, 
I might have watch'd through long decay. 

The flower in ripen'd bloom unmatch'd 

Must fall the earliest prey; 
Thongh by no hand untimely snatch'd. 

The leaves must drop away : 
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And yet it were a greater griel 
To watch it wilheiing, leaf by leaf. 

Than see il pluck'd (o day; 
Since earthly eye but ill can bear 
To trace the change to foul iroro fair, 

I know not if I could have boine 

To see thy beauties fade; 
The night that (ollow'd such a mom 

Had worn a deeper shade. 
The day without a cloud hath pass'd. 
And thou wett lovely to Che last; 

Extinguish'd, not decay'd; 
As stars that shoot along the sky 
Shine brightest as they fall from high. 

As once I wept, it I could weep. 

My tears might well be shed. 
To think I was not near lo keep 

One vigil o'er thy bed; 
To gaze, how fondly ! on thy face. 
To fold thee in a tatat embrace, 

Uphold ihy drooping head; 
And show that love, howevei Tain, 
Not thou nor I can feel again. 

Vet how much Itss it were to gain, 
Though thou hast left me free 

The loveliest things that still remain 
Than thus remember thee t 

The all of ihine that cannot die 
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WHEN WE TWO PARTED. 

Through dark and diead Eternitjt 

Returns again to me, 
And more thy buried love endears 
Than aught, except ils living years. 



WHEN WE TWO PARTED. 

Whbn we two parted 

In silence and tears. 
Half broken- heaited 

To sever for years, 
Fale grew thy cheek and cold, 

Colder thy kiss; 
Tnily that hour foretold 

Sorrow to this. 

The dew of the morning 

Sunk chill on my brow — 
It felt like the warning 

Of what I feel now. 
Thy vows are all broken. 

And light 15 thy fame; 
I heat thy name spoken. 

And share in its shame. 

They name thee before me, 

A knell to mine ear; 
A shudder comes o'ei me — 

Why wert thou so dear? 
They know not I knew thee. 

Who knew thee too well : — 
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Long, long shall I nie thee. 
Too deeply to lell. 

In silence I grieve. 
That thy heart could forget. 

Thy spirit deceive. 
If I should meet thee 

After long years, 
How should I greet thee? — 

With silence and tears. 



STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 



There 's not a joy the world can give lilce that it lakes 

When the glow of early thought declines in feeling's dull 

'T is not on youth's smooth cheek the blush alone, which 

fades so fast, 
Bui the lender bloom of heart is gone, ere youth itself be 

Then the few whose spirits float above the wreck of 

happiness 
Are dri»en o'er the shoals of guilt or ocean of excess: 
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The magnet of their coarse ii gone, ot only points in 
The shore to which their shiver'd sail shall never stretch 

Then the mortal coldness of the soul like death itself 
It cannot feel for others* woes, it dare not dream its 
That heavy chill has frozen o'er the fountain of our 
And though thr eye may sparkle still, 't Is where Ihe ice 

Though nil may flash from fluent lips, and mirth distracl 

the breast, 
Through midnight hours that yield no more their former 

'Tis but as Ivy-leaves siound the ruin'd (urrel wreath, 
All gieeit and wildly fresh without, but worn and gray 
beneath. 

Oh could I feel as I have felt, — or be what I have been, 
Or weep as I could once have wept, o'er many a vanish'd 

Ai springs in deserts found seem sweel, all brackish 

though they be. 
So, midst the witber'd waste of life, those tears would 
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STANZAS FOR AUGUSTA. 
Though the day of my destiny 's over, 

And the stu a\ my late hath declined. 
Thy soft heart refused to discover 

The faults which so many could lind; 
Though thy soul with my grief was acquainted. 

It shrunk not to share it with me, 
And the love which my spirit hath painted 

It never bath found but in thit. 
Then when nature around me is smiling. 

The last smile which answers to mine, 
I do not believe it beguiling, 

Because it reminds me of ihine; 
And when winds are at war with the ocean, 

As the breasts I believed in with me. 
If their billows excite an emotion, 

It is that they bear me from thee. , 

Though the rock of my last hope is shiver'd. 

And its fragments are sunk in the wave. 
Though I feel that my soul is deliver'd 

To pain — it shall not be its slave. 
There is many a pang to putsue me : 

They may crush, but they shall not contean — 
They may torture, but shall not subdue me — 

'T is of thte that I think — not oE them. 

Though human, thou didst not deceive me. 
Though woman, thou didst not forsake, 

Thot^h loved, thou forhorest to grieve me, 
Though siander'4. thou never could'st shake, - 
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Tbougb iTusted, thon didst not disclaim me. 

Though parted, it was not to fly, 
Though watchful, '1 was not to detame me, 

Nor, mute, that the woild might belie. 

Yet I blame not the world, nor despise il. 
Not the war of the many with one — 

It my soul was not lilted lo piiie it, 
'T was folly not sooner to shun: 

And if deaclythal enor hath cost me. 
And more than I once could foresee, 

I have found that, whatever il lost mc, 
It could not deprive me of thee. 

From the wreck of the past, which bath perish'd 
Thus much I at least may recall, 

II hath taught me that what I most cherisb'd 
Deserved lo be dearest of all : 

In the desert a fountain is springing. 
In the wide waste there still is a tree. 

And a bird in the solitude singing. 
Which speaks to my spirit of Ihii, 



SOLITUDE. 

(Childb Harold, Canto ii. Staniaa 45, a6.) 

To Hi on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene. 
Where things that own not man's dominion dwell. 
And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely been; 
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To climb the trackless mountain all unseen. 
With the wild flock that never needs a (old : 
Alone o'er steeps and foatning falls to lean; 
This is not solitude; '1 is but to hold 
Converse with Nature's charms, and view her stores u 
roU'd. 

Bui midst the crowd, the hum, the shock ol men. 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 
And roam along, the world's tired deniien, 
With none who bless us, none whom we can bless; 
Minions of splendor shrinking from distress 1 
None that, with kindred consciousness endued. 
If we were not, would seem to smile the less 
Of all that flalter'd, follow'd, sought, and sued; 
This is to be alone; this, this is solitude. 



NATURE THE CONSOLER. 

(Childe Harold, Canto iii. Stanzas 13-15.) 

Whbrb rose the mountains, there to him were friends; 
Where roU'd the ocean, thereon was his home; 
Wheie a blue sky, and glowing clime, extends. 
He h*ad the passion and the power to roam; 
The desert, forest, cavern, breaker's foam. 
Were unto him companionship; they spake 
A mutual language, clearer than the tome 
Of his land's tongue, which he would oit forsake 
For Nature's pages glass'd by sunbeams on the l*ke. 
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Uke the Chaldean, he could watch the stars, 
Till he had peopled ihem with beings bright 
As their own bea.ms; and earth, and earlh-boin jars. 
And human frailties, were lorgolten quite: 
Could he have kepi his spirit to that Sight 
He had been happy; but this clay will sink 
Its spark immortal, envying it the light 
To which it moants, as il to break the link 
lliat keeps us from yon heaven which woos us to iC 

But in Man's dwellings he became a thing 
Restless and worn, and sletn and wearisome, 
Droop'd as a wild'born falcon wi(h clipt wing, 
To whom Ihe boundless air alone were home : 
Then came his fit again, which to o'ercome. 
As eagerly the barr'd-up bird will beat 
His breast and beak against his wiiy dome 
Till the blood tinge his plumage, so the heal 
Of his impeded soul would through his bosom eat. 



THE SAME. 

(Childk Harold, Canto iii. Stanzas 71-75.) 

Is it not better, then, lo be alone. 
And love Earth only for its earthly sake? 
By (he blue rushing oi the arrowy Rhone, 
Or the pure bosom of i(s nursing lake, 
Which feeds it as a mother who dolh make 
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A fair but frowaid infant her own care, 
Kissing its cries awai/ as these awake; — 
Is it not better thus out lives lo wear, 
Than join the crushing crowd, doom'd to inflict or be 

I live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that aiound me ; and to me 
High mountains aie a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities lorlnre : I can see 
Nothing to loathe in nature, save to be 
A link reluctant in a fleshly chain, 
Class'd among creatuies, when the soul can See, 
And with the sky, the peak, the heaving plain 
Of ocean, at the stars, mingle, and not in vain. 

And thus I am absoib'd, and this is life; 
I look upon the peopled desert past. 
As on a place of agony and strife. 
Where, for some sin, to sorrow I was cast, 
To act and suffer, but remount at last 
With a fresh pinion; which I feel to spring, 
Thongh young, yet waxing v^orous, as the blast 
Which it would cope with, on delighted wing. 
Spurning the clay-cold bonds which round our be 

And when, at length, the mind shall be all free 
From what it hales in this degraded form. 
Reft of its carnal life, save what shall be 
Existent happier in the fly and warm, — 
When elements to elements conform. 
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And dust is as it should be, shall I not 
Feel all I see, less dazzling, but more warm? 
The bodiless thought? the Spirit of each spot? 
Of which, even now, I share at times the immoital lot? 

Aie Dot the TDountuns, waves, uid skies, a put 

. Of me and ai my soul, as I of them? 
Is not the love of these deep in mf heart 
With a pare passion? should I not contemn 
All otqects, if compared with these? and stem 
A tide of suffering, rather than forego 
Such feelings for the hard and worldly phlegm 
Of those whose eyes are only turn'd below. 

Gazing upon the ground, with thoughts which dare not 
glow? 



THE POET AND THE WORLD. 

(DllLDB Harold, Canto iii. Stanias 113, 114-) 

I HAVE not loved the world, nor the world me; 

I have not flaltet'd its rank breath, nor bow'd 

To its idolatries a patient knee, — 

Nor coin'd my cheek to smiles, — nor cried aloud 

In worship of an echo; in the crowd 

They could not deem me one of such; I stood 

Among them, but not of them; in a shroud 

Of thoughts which were not their thoughts, and still 

Had I not filed my mind, which thus itself subdued. 
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I have not loved the world, noi the woild me, — 
But let us pact fair foes; I do believe, 
Though I have found Ihem not, that there may be 
Woids V hich are things, — hopes which will not di 

And virtues which are merciful, nor weave 
Snares loi the failing: I would also deem 
O'er others' griefs that some sincerely grieve; 
That two, or one, sre almost what they seem, — 
That goodness is no name, and happiness no dream. 



BEREA VEMENT. 

(Childb Harold, Canto ii. Stanza 98.) 
What is the worst of woes that wail on a^e? 
What stamps the wrinkle deeper on the brow? 
To view each loved one blotted from life's page. 
And be alone on earth, as I am now. 
Before the Chastener humbly let me bow. 
O'er hearts divided and o'er hopes destroy'd: 
Roll OD, vaio days ! full reckless may ye flow. 
Since Time hath reft whate'er my soul enjoy'd. 
And with the ills of Eld mine earlier years alloy'd. 



LAST LEA VIJVG ENGLAND. 

(Childe Harold, Canto iii. Slanias I, 3.) 
Is thy face like thy mother's, my fair child ! 
AdaI sole daughter of my house and heart? 
When last I saw ihy young blu' eyes they smiled. 
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And then we parted, — not u now we part, 
Bnt with ■ hope. — 

Awaking with a ilart. 
The waleiE heave around me; and on high 
The winds lift up (heir voices: I depart, 
Whilhcr I know not; but the boar 's gone b]', 
When Albion's lessening shores could grieve or glad 
mine eye. 

Once more upon the waters 1 yet once more ! 
And [he waves bound beneath me as a steed 
Thai knows his rider. Welcome to tbc roar! 
Swift be their guidance, wheresoe'ei it lead! 
Though the strain'd mast should quiver as a reed, 
And the rent canvas fluttering strew the gale, 
Slill must I on; for I am as a weed. 
Flung from the lock, on Ocean's foam, to sail 
Where'er the surge may sweep, the tempest's breath 



ENGLAND. 

(Childb .Harold, Canto iv. Stanias S-io.) 

I 'VB taught me other tongues — and in strange eyes 

Have made me not a stranger; to the mind 

Which is itself, no changes bring surprise; 

Nor is it harsh to make, not hard to find 

A country with — ay, or without mankind; 

Yet was I born where men are proud to be, 

Not without cause; and should I leave behind 
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The inviolMe island of [he sage and free, 
And seek me out a home by a remoter sea. 

Perhaps I loved it well; and should I lay 
My ashes xa a soil which is not mine, 
My spirit shall resume it — if we may 
Unbodied choose a sanctuary. I twine 
My hopes of being lemember'd in my line 
With my land's language: if too fond and far 
These aspirations in their scope incline, — 
If my fame should be, as my fortunes are. 
Of hasty growth and blight, and dull Oblivion bar 

My name from out the temple where the dead 
Are honor'd by the nations — let it be — 
And light the laurels on a loftier head 1 
And be the Spartan's epitaph on me — 
" Sparta bath many a worthier son than be." 
Meantime I seek no sympathies, nor need; 
The thorns which I have reap'd are of the tree 
I planted, — they have torn me, — and I bleed: 
I should have known what fruit would spring from such 



RUINS TO RUINS. 

(Childb Harold, Canto iv. Stanias 130, 131.) 

Oh Time! the beaulifier of the dead, 
Adorner of the ruin, comforter 
And only healer when the heart hath bled — 
Time ! the corrector where our judgments en. 



TH£ DREAM. 3S 

The lest of truth, love, — sole pfailosopber, 
For all beside are sopiusis, from th; thrift, 
Which never loses though it doth defer — 
Time, the avenger 1 unto thee I lift 
My hands, and eyes, and heart, and crave of thee a gift : 

Amidst this wreck, where ihou hast made a shrine 
And temple moie divinely desolate, 
Among thy mightier offerings here are mine. 
Ruins of years — ■ though few, yet full of fate : — ■ 
If thou hssl ever seen me too elate, 
Hear me not; but if calmly I have borne 
Good, and reserved my pride against tbe hate 
Which shall not whelm me, let me not have worn 
This iron in my soul in vain — shall they not moom ? 



THE DREAM. 

I SAW two beings in the hues of youth 
Standing upon a hill, a gentle hill, , 
Green and of mild declivity, (he last 
As 'I were the cape of a long ridge of sue)). 
Save that there was no sea to lave its base. 
But a most living landscape, and the wave 
Of woods and cornfields, and the abodes of m 
Scalter'd at intervals, and wreathing smoke 
Arising from such mstic roofs; the hill 
Was crown' d with a peculiar diadem 
Of trees, in circular array, so fix'd. 
Not by the sport of nature, but of man: 
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Hiese two, > maiden and a youth, were there 
Gazing — the one on all that was beneath 
Fair as herself — but the boy gazed on her; 
And both were young, and one was beautiful : 
And both weie young — yet not a!ilte in yovth. 

The maid was on the eve of womanhood; 

The boy had fewer sumtneis, but his heart 

Had far outgrown his years, and to his eye 

There was but one beloved face on earth, 

And that was shining on him; be had look'd 

Upon it till it could not pass away; 

He had no breath, no being, but in hers; 

She was his voice; he did not spealc to her, 

But trembled on hei words; she was his sight. 

For his eye follow'd hers, and saw with hers, 

Which coloi'd all his objects: — he had ceased 

To live within himself; she was his life. 

The ocean to the river of his thoughts. 

Which tenninaled all: upon a tone, 

A touch of hers, his lilood would ebb and flow, 

And bis cheek change tempestuously — his heart 

Unknowing of its cause of agony. 

But she in these fond feelings had no share: 

Her sighs were not for him; to her he was 

Even as a brother — but no more; 't was much. 

For brotherless she was, save in the name 

Her infant friendship had tiestow'd on him; 

Herself the solitary scion left 

Of a time-honor'd race. — It was a name 

Which pleased him, and yet pleased him not — and why? 



THE DREAM. 

Hme taught him a deep answei — when she loved 
Another; even nme she loved anothei, 
And on the summit of that bill she stood 
Looking afar if yet her lover's steed 
Kept pace with her expectancy and flew. 

A change came o'er the spirit o( my dream. 

Hiere was an andent mansion, and before 

Its walls there was a steed caparison'd: 

Within an antique Oratory stood 

The Boy of whom I spake; — he was alone, 

And pale, and pacing to and fro: anon 

He sate him down, and seized a pen, and traced 

Words which I could not guess of; then he lean'd 

His bow'd head on his hands, and shook as 'I were 

With a convulsion — then arose again, 

And vrith his teeth and quivering hands did tear 

What he had written, but he shed no tears. 

And he did calm himself, and fix his biow 

Into a kind of quiet: as he paused, 

The Lady of bis love re-cnler'd there; 

She was serene and smiling then, aud yet 

She knew she was by him beloved, — she knew. 

For quickly comes such knowledge, that his heart 

Was darken'd with her shadow, and she saw 

That he was wretched, but she saw not all. 

He rose, and with a cold and gentle grasp 

He took her hand; a moment o'er his face 

A tablet of unutterable thoughts 

Was traced, and then it faded, as it came; 

He dropp'd the hand he held, and with slow steps 
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Retired, but not as bidding hei adieu, 
For they did part with mutual smiles; tie past'd 
Fiom out the massy gate ol that old Hall, 
And mounting on his sleed he went his way; 
And ne'er repass'd that hoary threshold more. 

A change came o'er (he spirit o( my dieam. 
The Boy was sprung to manhood : id the wild* 
Of Heiy climes he made himself a home. 
And his Soul drank iheii sunbeams: he was girt 
With strange and dusky aspects; be was not 
Himself like what he had been; on the sea 
And on the shore he was a wanderer; 
There was a mass of many images 
Crowded like waves upon me, but be was 
A part of all; and in the last he lay 
Reposing from the noontide snltiiness, 
Couch'd uaong fallen columns, in the shade 
Oi luin'd walls that had siuvived the names 
Of those who lear'd them; by his sleeping side 
Stood camels graiing, and some goodly steeds 
Were iasten'd near a fountain; and a man 
Qad in a flowing garb did watch the while, 
While many of bis tribe slumbei'd around: 
And they were canopied by the blue sky. 
So cloudless, dear, and purely beautiful. 
That God alone was to be seen in Heaven. 

A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 
The Lad; of his love was wed with One 
Who did not love her better : — in her home, 
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A thousand leagues from his, — hei natiTC home. 
She dwelt, begirt with growing Infancy, 
Daughteis and sons of Beautjr, — but behold I 
Upon bei face there was the tint of grief, 

The settled shadow of an inward strife. 

And an unquiel drooping ot tht eye 

As if its lid were charged wilh unshed tears. 

What could hei grief be? — she had all she loved, 

And he who had so loved hei was not there 

To trouble with bad hopes, m evil wish. 

Or ill-repress'd affliction, her pure thoughts. 

What coald her grief be ? — she had loved him not. 

Nor given him cause to deem himself beloved, 

Nor could be be a part of that which prey'd 

Upon her mind — a spectre of the past. 

A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 

The Wanderer was retum'd. — I saw him stand 

Before an Altar — with a gentle bride ; 

Her (ace was fair, but was not that which made 

The Starlight of his Boyhood; — as he stood 

Even at the altar, o'er his brow there came 

Hie self-same aspect, and the quivering shock 

That in the antique Oratory shook 

His bosom in its solitude; and then — 

As in (hal hour — a moment o'er his face 

The Cablet of unutterable thoughts 

Was traced, — and then it faded as it came. 

And he stood calm and quiet, and he spoke 

The Rtting vows, but heard not his own words, 

And all things reel'd around bim; he could see 
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Not that wbich wu, not that which should ha.ve be 
Bui the old mansion, and the accustom'd hall, 
And the remembei'd chambers, and the place, 
The day, the hour, the sunshine, and the shade, 
All things pertaining to that place and hour. 
And her who was his destiny, came back 
And thrust themseises between him and the light: 
What business had Ihey there at such a lime? 

A change came o'er the spirit o( my dream. 
Tlie Lady ot his love; — Oh t she was changed 

As by the sickness of the soul; her mind 
Had wander'd from its dwelling, and her eyes 
They had not their own lustre, but tlie look 
Which is not of the earth; she was become 
The queen ol a fantastic realm; her thoughts 
Were combinations of disjointed things; 
And forms impalpable and unperceived 
Of others' sight, familiar were to hers. 
And this the world calls frenzy; but the wise 
Have a far deeper madness, and the glance 
Of melancholy is a (earful gift; 
What is it but the telescope of truth? 
Which strips the distance of its lantosiei. 
And brings life near in utter nakednes*. 
Making the cold reality too real 1 

A change came o'er the spirit ol my dream. 
The Wanderer was alone as heretofore. 
The beings which surrounded him were gone. 
Or were at war wllh him; he was a mark 
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For blight and desolation, compass'd round 

With Haired and Contention; Pain was mix'd 

In all which was served up to him, until, 

Like to the Pontic monarch of old days. 

He led on poisons, and the; had no power. 

But were a kind of nntiiment; he lived 

Through that which had been death to many mei 

And made him friends oi monntaias; wilb the st 

And the quick Spirit of the Universe 

He held bis dialogues; and they did teach 

To him the magic of iheir mysteries; 

To bim the book of Night was open'd wide. 

And voices from the deep abyss reveal'd 

A marvel and a secret — Be it so. 

My dream was past; il had no further change. 

It was ol a strange order, that the doom 

Of these two creatures should be thus traced out 

Almost like a reality — the one 

To end in madness — both in misery. 



THE POET 'S CURSE. 

(Childb Habold, Canto iv. Stanzas 134-13' 

And if my voice break forth, 't is not that now 
I shrink from what is suffer'd: let him speak 
Who hath beheld decline upon my brow. 
Or seen my mind's convulsion leave it weak; 
But in this page a record will I seek. 
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Not in the aii shall these my words disperse. 

Though I be ashes; a fai hour shall wreak 

The deep prophetic lulness of this verse. 
And pile on human Jieads the mounlaia of my cune I 

TTiat curse shall be Forgiveness. — Have I not — 
, Hear me, my mother Earth 1 behold it, Heaven ! — 

Have I not had to wrestle with my lot? 

Have I not suHer'd things to be foi^ven? 

Have I not had my brain sear'd, my heart riven, 

Hopes sapp'd, name blighted, Life's life lied away? 

And only not to desperation driven, 

Because not allogclhei of such clay 
As rots into the souls of those whom I survey. 

From mighty wrongs to petty perfidy 
Have I not seen what human things could do? 
From the loud roar of foaming calumny 
To the small whisper of the as paltry few. 
And subtler venom of the reptile crew, 
The Janus glance of whose aignilicant eye, 
Learning to lie with silence, would sum true. 
And without utterance, save the shrug or sigh. 

Deal round to happy fools its speechless obloqay. 
But I have lived, and have not lived in vain: 
My mind may lose its force, my blood its fire. 
And my frame perish even in conquering pain; 
But there is that within me which shall tire 
Torture and Time, and breathe when I expire; 
Something unearthly, which they deem not of. 
Like the remember'd tone of a mute lyre, 
%all on their soflen'd spirits sink, and move 

In hearts all lock; now the late remorse of love. 
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NATURE TO THE LAST. 
(Childb Harold, Ca:ito iv. Stanzas 175-184.) 

Mv HIgrim's shrine is won, 

And he and I must part, — so let it be 1 
His task and mine aJilce are neatly done ; 
Vet once more let us look upon the sea. 
Tlie midland ocean brealis on him and me, 
And from the Alban Mount we now behold 
Our friend of youth, that ocean, which when we 
Beheld it last by Calpe's rock unfold 
Those waves, we foliow'd on till the dark Euiine loli'd 

Upon the blue Symplegades; long years — 
Loi^, though not very many, since have done 
Their work on both; some suffering and some tears 
Have left us nearly where we had begun: 
Yet not in vain out mortal race hath run. 
We have had oui reward— and it is heie; 
That we can yet feel gladden'd by the sun. 
And reap from earth, sea, joy almost as dear 
As if there were no man to trouble what is clear. 

Oh ! that the Desert were my dwelling-place. 
With one faii Spirit for my minister. 
Thai I might all forget the human race. 
And, hating no one, love but only herl 
Ye Elements 1 — in whose ennobling stir 
I feel myself exalted — Can ye not 
Accord me such a being? Do I err 
In deeming such inhabit many a spot ? 
lliongh with them to converse can rarely be our lot. 
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There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a raploie on the lonely shore, 
Theie is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar. 
I lore uot man the less, but Nature more. 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and (eel 
What I can ne'er enpress, yel cannot all conceal. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Man marks the earth with ruin^his control 
Stops with the shore; — upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 
When, lor a moment, like a drop ol rain. 
He sinks into Ihy depths with bubbling groan. 
Without a grave, unkneli'd, uncofiin'd, and unknown. 

His steps are not upon thy paths, — ihy fields 
Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee; the vile strength he wields 
For earth's destruction thou dost all despise. 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies. 
And send'sl him, shivering in thy playfal spray 
And bowling, t6 his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay. 
And dashest him again to earth: — there let him lay. 

The armaments which thundentrike the walls 
Of rock-built dties, bidding nations quake. 
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And monaichs tremble in theii capitals. 
The oak leviathuis, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay crcEtor the vain title lake 
Of lord ol thee, and arbiter of war; 
These aie Ihy toys, and, as the anowy flake, 
Tliey melt into thy yeast of waves, which tnar 
Alike the Annada's pride, 01 spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are theyp 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free. 
And many a tyrant since; iheir shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts: — not so thoa. 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves' play — 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine aiure brow — 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

Thou glorious minor, where (he Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time. 
Calm or convulsed—- in breeze, or gale, or storm. 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid cUme 
Dark-heaving; — boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 
TTie monsters of the deep are made; eachione 
Obeys thee; thou goesi forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

And I have loved thee. Ocean \ and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward; from a boy 
I wanton'd with thy breakers — Ihey to me 
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Were ■ del^ht; uid if (be fteshening set 
Made them a lertor — 'l wis a pleasing leai, 
For I was as it were a child of thee. 
And Inisled to thy billows far and near, 
And laid mjr hand upon thy mane —as I do ha 



"SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY.-' 

She walks in beauty, like the n^ht 

Oi cloudless climes and starry skies; 
And all that 'b best of daik and bright 

Meet in her aspect and her eyes: 
TTius mellow'd to that lender l^bt 

Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 

One shade ihe more, one ray the less. 
Had half impaii'd the nameless grace 

Which waves in every raven Iress, 
Or softly lighlens o'er het face; 

Wheie thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pore, how dear theii dwelling- plao 

And on that cheek, and o'er that brow. 
So soil, so calm, yet eloquent. 

The smiles thai win, the tints that glow, 
But (ell ol days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is imtocent 1 
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"OHf SNATCH-' D AlVAY." 

Oh 1 snatch'd away in beauty's bloom. 
On thee sha.ll press do ponderous tomb; 
But on thy turf shall roses rear 
Theii leaves, the earliest of the year; 
And the wild cypress wave in tender gloom: 

And oft by yon blue gushing stream 
Shall Sorrow lean her drooping head, 

And teed deep thought wilb many a dream, 
And lingering pause and lightly tiead; 
Fond wretch t as if hei step disturb'd the dead. 

Away I we know that tears are vain, 
That death not heeds nor hears distress! 

Will this unleach us to complain? 

Or make one mourner weep the less? 

And thou — who lell'sl me to forget. 

Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet. 



SONG OF SAUL. 

Warriors and chiefs 1 should the shaft or the sword 
Pierce me in leading the host of the Lord, 
Heed not the corse, though a king's, in your path: 
Bury your steel in the bosoms of Gath! 

Hiou who art bearing my buckler and bow. 
Should the soldiers of Saul look away from the foe. 
Stretch me that moment in blood at Ihy feel I 
Mine be the doom which they dared not to meet. 
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F«rcwell to olhers, but never we part, 
Heii to my royalty, son of my heart ! 
Blight is the diadem, boundless the sway, 
Or kii^ly the death, which awaits us to-day t 



VISION OF BELSHAZZAR. 

The King was on his throne, 

The Satraps throng'd the hall; 
A thousand bright lamps shone 

O'er that high festival. 
A thousand cups of gold. 

In Judah deero'd divine — 
Jehovah's vessels hold 

The godless Heathen's wine I 

In that same hour and hall. 

The iingeis of a hand 
Came (orth against the wall. 

And wrote as if on sand: 
Hie fingers of a man; — 

A solitary hand 
Along the letters ran. 

And traced them like a wand. 

The monarch saw, and shook,. 

And bade no more rejoice; 
All bloodless wai'd his look. 

And liemulont hit voice. 
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" Let [be men of lore appear. 
The wisest of the esith 

And expound the words of f eai 
Which mat oui royaJ mirth." 

Cbaldea's seeis are good, 

But heie they have do skill; 
And the unknown letleis stood 

Untold and awful still. 
And Babel's men of age 

Are wise and deep in lore; 
But now they were not sage, 

They saw — but knew no more. 

A captive in the land, 

A stranger and a youth. 
He heard the king's command, 

He saw Ihal writing's truth. 
The lamps around were bright. 

The prophecy in view; 
He read it on that night, — 

The morrow proved it true. 

" Belshauar's grave is made. 

His kingdom pass'd away. 
He, in the balance weigb'd. 

Is light and worthless clay. 
The shroud, his robe of state, 

His canopy the stone; 
The Mede is at his gate 1 

The Persian on his throne 1 " 
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DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 

Tub Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 
And ihe sheen oi theii spears were like stars on the set, 
When the blue wave tolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when Snmmei is green, 
Tha* host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 
like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown. 
Thai host on the rooirow lay witbei'd and strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast. 
And breathed in the face of the foe as be pass'd; 
And the eyes of the sleepers wsx'd deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and forever grew still! 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide. 
But through it there roU'd not the breath of his pride; 
And the foun ol his gasping lay white on the tarl. 
And cold a* the spray of the rock-beating suit. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale. 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail; 
And the tents were all silent, tbe banners alone. 
The lances unlifled, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail. 
And the idols ate broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of tbe Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord ! 
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ODE TO NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 

'T IS done, — bui yesietday a Kir.g 1 
And aim'd with Kings to strive — 
And now tbou ait a nanteless thing: 

So abject — yet alive ! 
ts (his the man oi thousand thrones, 
Whoslrew'd our earth with hostile bones. 

And can he thus survive ? — 
Knee he, niiscall'd the Morning Star, 
Not loan nor tieitd bath fallen so lai. 

Ill-minded man t why scourge thy kind 

Who bow'd so low the knee? 
By gujtlg on thyself grown blind, 

Thou taught'st the rest to see. 
With might unquestion'd, — power lo save, — 
Thine only gift hath been the grave 

To those that worshipp'd thee; 
Not till thy tail could mortals guess 
Ambition's less than littleness 1 

Thanks for that lesson — il will teach 

To aftet.warriors more 
Than high Philosophy can preach, 

And vainly preach'd before. 
That spell upon the minds of men 
Breaks never to unite again. 

That led them to adore 
Those Pagod things of sabre sn»>. 
With fronts of brass, and feet of clay. 
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Hie triumph, and the vanity, 

The rapture of the strife — 
The earthquake voice ot Victory, 

To thee the breath of life; 
The sword, the sceptre, and that sway 
Which man seem'd made but to obey. 

Wherewith renown was rife — 
All quell'd ! — Dark Spirit ! what must be 
The madness of thy memory I 

The DesoUter desolate? 

Tile Victor overthrown ! 
The Arbiter of others' fate 

ASnpplianl tor his own! 
Is it some yet imperial hope 
That with sjch change can calnily cope? 

Or dread ot death alone? 
To die a prince — or live a slave — 
Thy choice is most ignobly brave ! 

He who of old would rend the oak, 
Dream'd not ol the rebound; 

Cbain'd by the trunk he vainly broke — 
Alone ^ how look' d he round? 

Thou in the sternness of thy strength 

An equal deed hasl done at length. 
And darker fate hast found; 

He (ell, the forest prowlers' prey; 

Bui thou must eat Ihy heart away t 
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Threw down the da^ei — dared depart. 

In savage grandeur, home. — 
He dared depart in nttei scoin 
Of men that such a yoke had borne, 

Yel left him such a doom 1 
His only glory was that hour 
Of self'Upheld abandon'd power. 

The Spaniard, when the lust of sway 

Had lost its quickening spell. 
Cast crowns for rosaries away, 

An empire for a cell; 
A strict accountant of his beads, 
A subtle disputant on creeds, 

His dotage trilled well: 
Yet better bad he never known 
A bigot's shrine, nor despot's throne. 

But thou — trom thy reluctant hand 

The thunderbolt is wrung — 
Too lale thou leav'sC the high command 

To which thy weakness clung; 
All Evil Spirit as thou art, 
II is enough to grieve the heart 

To see thine own unstrung; 
To think that God's fair world hath becD 
The footstool of a thing so mean; 

And Earth hath spill her blood for him, 

Who thus can hoard his own 1 
And Monarchs bow'd the trembling limb, 

And thank'd him for a throne I 
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Fair Fieedorol we rosy hold thee dew. 
When thus Ih)' mighiiesl foes Iheir feu 

In humblest guise have shown. 
Oh! ne'ei may lyiant leaie behind 
A brightei name to lure mankind 1 

Thine evil deeds are writ in gore. 

Nor written thus in vain — 
Thy triumphs tell of (ameno more, 

Or deepen every slain; 
If thou hadsl died as honor dies. 
Some new Napoleon might arise. 

To shame the world again — 
But who would soar the solar height, 
To set in such a starless night P 

Weigh'd in the balance, hero dust 

Is vile as vulgar clay; 
Thy scales, Mortality! are just 

To all that pass away : 
But yet melhought the living great 
Some higher sparks should animate. 

To daule and dismay; 
Nor deem'd Contempt could thus make mirth 
Of these, the Conquerors of the earth. 

And she, proud Austria's mournful Sower, 

Thy still imperial bride; 
How bears her breast the torturing hour? 

Still clings she to Ihy sideP 
Must she too bend, mast she too share 
lliy late repentance, long despair, 

Thou throneless Homicide? 
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If still she lovea thee, hoard that gem, 
'T is worth thy vanish'd diadem 1 

Then haste thee to thy sullen Isle, 

And gaie upon the sea; 
That element may meel thy smile — 

II ne'er was ruled by thee t 
Oi trace with thine all idle hand 
In loitering mood upon the sand 

That Eailh is now as hee ! 
That Corinth's pedagogue hath now 
Tianstert'dhis by-word to thy brow. 

TboD Timour ! in bis captive's cage 
What thoughts will there be thine. 

While brooding in thy prison'd rage? 
But one — •' The world was mine 1 " 

Unless, like be ot Babylon, 

All sense is with thy sceptre gone. 
Life will not long confine 

That spirit pout'd so widely forth — 

So long obey'd — so little worth 1 

Or, like the Ihief of fiie from heaven. 

Wilt thou withstand the shock? 
And shaie with him, the unfoigiven, 

His vulture and his rock I 
Foredoom'dby God — by man accurst, 
And that last act, though not thy worst, 

The very Fiend's arch mock; 
He in hia fall preserved his pride, 
And, if a mortal, had as proudly died I 
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There was i day — there was an hour. 

While earlh was Gaul's — Gaul thine — 
AVhen that immeasurable power 

Unsated to resign 
Had been an act of purer fame 
Than gathers round Marengo's lUUDe, 

And gilded thy decline 
Through the long twilight of all time. 
Despite some passing clouds ot crime. 

But thou forsoolh must be a king. 
And don the purple vest, — . 

As i( that loolish robe could wring 
Remembrance from thy breast. 

Where is that faded garment? where 

The star — the string — the crest? 
Vain froward child of empire I say. 
Are all thy playlhit^snatch'd away? 

Where may the wearied eye repose 

When gazing on the Greal; 
Where neither f^ilty glory glows. 

Nor despicable stale? 
Ves — one—the lirst — (he la«t — Iheb 
The Gndnnatus of the West, 

Whom envy dared not hate, 
Bequeatb'd the name of Washington, 
To make man blush there was bat one I 
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ODE ON WATERLOO. 

We do not curse ihee, Waterloo I 

Though Freedom's blood thy plain bedew; 

There 't was shed, but is not sunk — 

Rising fiom each gory trunk, 

Like the waler-spoul fiom ocean. 

With a strong and growing motion — 

It soais, and mingles in the air. 

With thai of lost Labedoyire — 

With thai of him whose honor'd grave 

Contains the "bravest of the brave." 

A crimson cloud it spreads and glows, 

But shall return to whence it rose; 

When "t is lull 't will burst asunder — 

Never yet was heard such (hunder 

As then shall shake the world with wonder — 

Never yet was seen such lightning 

As o'er heaven shall (hen be bright'ningi 

like the Wormwood Star foretold 

By the sainted Seer of old, 

Show'ring down a fiery flood. 

Turning rivers into blood. 

The Chief has fallen, but not by you, 

Vanquisheis of Waterloo 1 

When Ihe soldier citizen 

Sway'd not o'er his fellow-men — 

S&ve in deeds ihal led iheia on 

Where Glory smiled on Freedom's son — 
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Who, of all the despots banded. 

With that youthful chief competed? 
Who could boasi o'er France defeated. 
Till lone Tyranny commanded? 
Till, goaded by ambition's sling. 
The Hero sunk Into the King? 
Then he fell : — so perish all. 
Who would men by man enthrall ! 

And thou, too, of the snow-white plume I 
Whose realm refused thee ev'n a tomb; 
Better hadst thou still been leading 
France o'er hosts of hirelings bleeding, 
Than sold thyself to death and shame 
For a meanly royal name; 
Such as he of Naples wears. 
Who thy blood.bought title bears. 
IJttle didst Ihou deem, when dasUng 
On thy war-horse through the ranks 
Like a stream which burst its banks, 
While helmets cleit, and sabres clashing, 
Shone and shiver'd Cast around thee — 
Of the fate al last which found Ihee: 
Was that haughty plume laid low 
By a slave's dishonest blow ? 
Once — as the Moon sways o'er the tide, 
It toli'd in air, the warrior's guide; 
Through the smoke-created night 
Of the black and sulphurous fight. 
The soldier raised his seeking eye 
To catch that crest's ascendency, — 
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And, as it onward lolling rose, 

So moved his heart upon our foes. 

There, where death's brief pang was quickest. 

And the battle's wreck lay thickest, 

Stiew'd beneath the advancing banner 

Of the eagle's burning crest — 
(There with thunder -clouds to fan her. 

Who coQld then hei wing arrest — 

Victory beaming from her breast?) 
While the broken line enlarging 

Fell, ot fled along the plain; 
There be sure was Murat charging 1 

There be ne'er shall charge again 1 

O'er glories gone the invaders march. 

Weeps Triumph o'er each levell'd aich — 

But let Freedom rejoice. 

With her heart in her voice; 

But, her hand on the sword. 

Doubly shall she be adored; 

France hath twice too well been taught 

TTie " moral lesson " dearly bought — 

Her safety sits not oD a throne, 

With Capet or Napoleon 1 

But in equal rights and laws. 

Hearts and hands in one great cau>« — 

Freedom, such as God hath given 

Unio all beneath his heaven. 

With their breath, and from their Inrth, 

lliough Guilt would sweep it From the emrth-^ 

With ■ fierce and lavish hand 
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Scattering nations' wealth like sand; 
Pooling nations' blood like water. 
In imperial seas of slaogblei I 

But Ibe heart and the mind. 
And the voice of mankind. 
Shall arise in communion — 
And who shall resist that proud union? 
The time is past when swoids subdued — 
Man may die — the soul's renew'd: 
Even in this low world of care 
Freedom ne'er shall want an heir; 
Millions breathe but to inherit 
Her lorevet bounding spirit — 
When once more her hosts assemble, 
Tyrants shall believe and tremble — 
Smile they at this idle threat? 
Crimson tears will follow yet. 



NAPOLEON'S FAREWELL. 

Farewell to the Land, where the gloom of my Glory 
Arose and o'eishadow'd the earth with her name- 
She abandons me now — but the page of her story. 
The brightest or blackest, is filled with my fame. 
I have warr'd with a world which vanquish'd me only 
When the meteor of conquest allured me too far; 
1 have coped with the nations which dread me thus lonely, 
The last uQgle Captive to millioas in war. 
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Farewell to (hee, France I when thy diadem ciown'd me, 

I made thee the gem and the wonder of earth, — 

But thy weakness decrees I should leave as I found thee, 

Decay'd in thy glory, and sunk in thy worth. 

Oh \ ior the veteran hearts that were wasted 

In strife with the storm, when their batlles were wOD — 

Then the Eagle, whose gaze in that moment was blasted, 

Had still soar'd with eyes fix'd on victory's sunt 

Farewell to thee, France ! — but when Ijbcrty rallies 
Once more in thy regions, remember me then. 
The violet still grows in the depth ol thy valleys; 
Though wither'd, thy tear will unfold it again. 
Vet, yet, I may baffle the hosts that surround us. 
And yet may thy heart leap awake to my voice — 
There are links which must break in the chain that has 

bound us, 
T/ien torn thee and call on the Chief of thy choice t 
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Long years I — It tries the thrilling frame to bear 
And eagle-spirit of a Child of Song — 
Long years of outrage, calumny, and wrongj 
Imputed madness, prison'd solitude, 
And the mind's canker in its savage mood. 
When the impatient thirst of light and sir 
Parches the heart; and the abhoriid grate. 
Marring the sunbeams with its hideous shade. 
Works through the throbbing eyeball to the hrajp 
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With a hot sense of heaviness and pain; 

And bare, at once, Captivity display'd 

Stands scoffing tllrough the never -open'd gate. 

Which nothing thiough its bais admits, save daj. 

And tasteless tood, which I have eat alone 

Tin its unsocial bitterness is gone; 

And I can banquet like a beast of prey, 

Snllen and lonely, couching in tbe cave 

Which is my lair, and — it may be — my grave. 

All this balb somewhat worn me, and may wear. 

But must be borne, 1 stoop not to despair; 

For I have battled with mine agony, 

And made me wings wherewith to overfly 

The narrow circus o( my dungeon wall, 

And freed the Holy Sepulchre from thrall; 

And levell'd among men and things divine. 

And pour'd my spirit aver Palestine, 

In honor of the sacred war for Him, 

The God who was on earth and is in heaven. 

For he hath strengthened me in heart and limb. 

That through this sufferance I might be forgiven, 

I have employ'd my penance to record 

How Salem's shrine was won, and how adored. 

But this is o'er — my pleasant task is done ; — 

My long-sustaining fiiend of many years 1 

If I do blot thy final page with tears, 

Know, thai my sorrows have wrung from me none. 

But thou, my young creation 1 my soul's child 1 

Which ever playing round me came and smiled 

And woo'd me from myself with that sweet sight, 
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DANTE IN EXILE. 

TboD too art gone — uuJ so U my delight : 
And thetefote do I weep ind inly bleed 
With Ihia last bruise upon a broken reed. 



DANTE IN EXILE. 
(Prophecy of Dantb, Canto i.) 

Alas t with what a weight upon my brow 

The sense of earth and earthly thing* come back 
Corrosive passions, feelings dull and low. 

The heart's qnicli throb upon the mental rack, 
Long day, and dteaiy nigbl ; the retrospect 
Ol half a century bloody and black, 

And the frail few years I may yet expect 
Hoary and hopeless, but less hard to bear. 
For I have been loo long and deeply wreck'd 

On the lone lock of desolate Despair 
To lift my eyes more to the passing sail 
Which shuns that reef so honible and bare; 

Nor [aise my voice — lor who would beed my wail? 
I am not ot this people, not this age, 
And yet my harpings will unfold a tale 

Which shall preserve these times when not a page 
Of their perturbed annals could attract 
An eye to gaze upon their civil rage. 

Did not my verse embalm full many an act 
Worthless as they who wrought it: 't is the doom 
Of spirits ol my order to be raclt'd 
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In life, to weu their heaits out. 

Their days in endless slrife, and die alone; 

Then future thousands crowd around their tomb, 
And pilgiims come from climes where they have known 

The name of him — who now is but a name. 

And wasting homage o'er the sullen stone, 
Spread his — by him unheard, unheeded — fame; 

And mine at least bath cost me dear: to die 

Is nothing; but to wither thus — to tame 
My mind down from its own infinity — 

To live in naiiow ways with little men, 

A common sight to eveiy common eye, 
A wanderer, while even wolves can find a den, 

Ripp'd from all kindred, from all home, all Ihitigs 

That make commutiion sweet, and soften pain- — 
To feel me in the solitude of kings 

Without the power that makes them bear a ciown — 

To envy every dove his nest and wings 
Which waft him where the Apenninc looks down 

On Arno, till he perches, it may be. 

Within my all inexorable town, 
Where yet my boys are, and that fatal she, 

Their mother, the cold partner who hath brought 

Destruction tor a dowry — this to see 
And feel, and know without repair, hath taught 

A bitter lesson; but it leaves me free; 

I h&ve not vilely found, nor basely sought. 
They made an Exile — not a slave of me. 
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THE ISLES OF GREECE. 
(song of a greek.) 

The isles of Greece, Ihe isles o( Greece I 
Where bumii^ Sappho, loved and sUDg, 

Where grew the aits ol war and peace, — 
Where Delos rose, and Fhixbus sprung I 

Eternal summer gilds them yet. 

But all, except their sun, is set. 

The Scian and the Teian muse. 
The hero's haip, the lover's lule. 

Have found the fame your shores refuse; 
Their place ol birth alone is mute 

To sounds which echo further west 

Than youi sires' " Islands of the Blesl." 

The mountains look on Marathon — 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 

And muring there an hour alone, 

I dream'd that Greece might still be free; 

For standing on the Persians' grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave. 

A king sate on the rocky brow 

Which looks o'er sea-born Salamts; 

And ships, by thousands, lay below. 
And men in nations; —all were hisl 

He counted them at break of day — 

And when the sun set where were they? 
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And whcie aj'e they? and whcce art thoa, 

My coQDtry? On thy soiccless shore 
The heroic lay ts tuneless now — 

The heroic bosom beats no mote I 
And must thy lyte, so long dirine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine? 

'T is something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though link'd among a Cetter'd race. 

To feel at least a patriot's shame, 
Even as I sing, suffuse my lace; 

For what is left the poet here? 

For Greeks a blush — for Greece a tear. 

Mual -oil but weep o'et days more blest? 

Must wc but blush ? — Our fathers bled. 
Earth t render back from out ihy breast 

A remnant of our Spartan ileadi 
Of (be three hundred grant but three. 
To make a new Thermopyla ! 

What, silent still? and silent all? 

Ahl no; —the voices of the dead 
Sound like a dislsnt torrent's fall. 

And answer, " Let one living head. 
But one arise, — we come, we come I " 
'T is but the living who are dumb. 

In vain — in vain : strike other chords; 
Fill high the cup with Simian wine 1 
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Leave b^tUs to the Turkish horde*, 
And ihed the blood of Scio's vine 1 
Hark I rising lo the ignoble call — 
How answers each bold Bacchanal 1 

Vou have Ihe Pyrrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 

Of (wo such lessons, why foi^et 
The nobler and the manlier one ? 

You have the letters Cadrous gave — 

Think ye he meant them for a slave? 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine I 
We will not think of themes like these I 

It made Anacteon's song divine : 

He served — but served Folycrates — 

A tyrant; but our masters then 

Were still, at least, our countrymen. 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom's best and bravest friend; 
Thai tyrant was Milliades 1 

Oh 1 that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind 1 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine I 
On Suli's rock, and Parga's shore, 

Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore; 

And there, perhaps some seed is sown, 

TTie Heracleidan blood might own. 
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Trust no! for freedom to the Fra.nks — 
Hiey have a king who buys and sells; 

In native svords, Snd native rinks, 
The only hope of courage dwells; 

But Tutltish force, and Latin fraud. 

Would break your shield, however broad. 

Fill high ihe bowl with Samian wine f 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 

I see their glorious black eyes shine; 
But gaiing oa each glowing maid, 

My own the burning tear-drop laves. 

To think such breisis must suckle slaves. 

Place me on Sunium's marbled steep, 

Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear oui mutual murmurs sweep; 

There, swan -like, lei me sing and die. 
A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine — 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine! 



LINES TO A LADY WEEPINO 

Wbbp, daughter ol a royal line, 
A Sire's disgrace, a realm's decay; 

Ah ! happy it each (ear of thine 
Could wash a lather's fault away! 

Weep — for thy tears are Virtue's tears — 
Auspicious to these suffering isles; 

And be each drop in luture years 
Repaid (hee by thy people's smiles 1 
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DEATH OF THE PRINCESS CHAR- 
LOTTE. 
(Childe Harold, Canto iv. Stanias 167-173.) 

Hark 1 forth from the abyss a voice pioceeds, 
A long low distant murmui ol dread sound, 
Such as arises when a nation bleeds 
With some deep and immedicable wound; 
Through storm and darkness yawns the rending ground. 
The guH is thick with phantoms, bul the chief 
Seems royal alill, though with her head discrown'd. 
And pale, but lovely, with maternal grief 
She clasps a babe, to whom her breast yields no relief. 

Scion of chiefs and monarchs, where art thou? 
Fond hope oi many nations, art thou dead? 
Could not the grave forget thee, and lay low 
Some less majestic, less beloved head? 
In the sad midnight, while thy heart still bled. 
The mother of a moment, o'er thy boy, 
Death hush'd that pang forever: with thee fled 
The present happiness and promised joy 
Which fill'd the imperial isles so full it seem'd to cloy. 

Peasants bring forth in safely. — Can it be. 

Oh thou that wen so happy, so adored! 

Those who weep not for kings shall weep for thee. 

And Freedom's heart, grown heavy, cease to hoard 

Her many griefs for Onb; for she had poui'd 
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Her orisons foi Ihee, and o'er thy bead 
Beheld her Iiis. — Thon, loo, lonely lord, 
And desolate consorl — vainly werl Ihou wed 1 
The husband of a year I the father of Che dead ! 

Of sackcloth was thy wedding gaiment made; 
Thy btidil's fruit is ashes; in the dust 
Hie fair-hail 'd Daughter of the Isles is laid, 
The love of millions 1 How did we intrust 
Futurity to her! and, though it must 
Darken above out tones, yet londly deem'd 
Our children should obey her child, and blest 
Her a/fd her hoped-for seed, whose promise seem'd 
Like stars to shepherds' eyes: — 't was but a meteor 

Woe unto us, not her; for she sleeps well: 
Hie fickle reek of popular brealh, the tongue 
Of hollow counsel, the false otacle, 
Which from the birth of monarchy hath rung 
Its knell in princely ears, (ill the o'erstung 
Nations have arm'd in madueaa, the strange fate 
Which tumbles mightiest sovereigns, and hath flung 
Against their blind omnipotence a weight 
Within the opposing scale, which crushes soon or late, — 

Hlese might have been her destiny) hut no, 
Oui hearts deny it : and so young, so fair. 
Good without eflort, great without a foe. 
But now a bridr and mother — and now Aert ! 
How many ties did that stern moment tear t 
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Wont thy Sire's lo his humblest sut^ect's brrasi 
Is link'd the electric chain of (hat despair. 
Whose shock was as an earthquake's, and opprest 
The land which loved thee so that none could love 
theebtst. 



IMMORTALITY. 

(Childb Haxold, Canto ii. Stanzas 7, 8.) 

Well didst thou speak, Athena's wisest son I 
" All (hat we know is, nothing can he known." 
Why sbould we shrink from what we cannot shun? 
Each halh his pang, but feeble sufferers groan 
With brain-born dreams o( evil all their own. 
Pursue what Chance or Fate proclaimeth best; 
Peace wuls us on the shores of Acheron: 
There no forced banquet claims the sated gueal. 
Bat Silence spreads the couch of ever welcome rest. 

Yet ii, as holiest men have deem'd, there be 
A land of souls beyond thai sable shore. 
To shame the doctrine of the Sadducee 
And sophists, madly vain of dubious lore; 
How sweet it were in concert 10 adore 
With those who made our mortal labors light 1 
To hear each voice we feai'd to hear no moret 
Behold each mighty shade reveal'd to sight. 
The Bactrian, Samian sage, and all who taught the right ! 
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"ON THIS DAY I COMPLETE MY 
THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR." 

'T IS time ihis heart should be unmoved, 

Knee others il hath ceased (o move; 
Vet, though I cannot be beloved, 
Still let me love I 

My days aie in the yellow leaf; 

The flowets and fruits of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone 1 

The fire thai on my bosom pieys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze — 
A funeral pile ! 

The hope, the fear, the jealous care. 

The exalted portion of the pain 

And power of love, I cannot share, 

But wear the chain. 

Bat '1 is not tius — ani 't is not A^rt — 

Such thoughts should shake my soul, uol nmv, 
Where glory decks the hero's bier, 
Or binds his brow. 

The sword, the banner, and the field. 

Glory and Greece, around me see ! 

The Spartan, borne upon his shield, 
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LIFE. 

Awatel (not Greece — she "awake!) 

Awake, my spirit 1 Think through whom 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 
And then strike honR t 

Tread those reviving passions down. 
Unworthy manhood I — unto thee 
Indifierenl should the smile or frown 
Of beauty be. 

If thou regrel'st thy youth, -mhy livif 

The land ot honorable death 
Is herei — up to the Held, and give 
Away thy brealb I 

Seek out — less often sought (ban found — 

A soldier's grave, for thee the best; 
Then look around, and choose thy ground. 
And lake thy lest. 



(Don Juan, Canto xv. Slauia 99., 

BrrwBBH two worlds life hovers like a star, 

'TwixC night and morn, upon the horizon's ve^e. 

How little do we know that which we are ! 

How less what we may be 1 The eternal surge 

Of lime and tide rolls on, and bears alai 
Our bubbles; as the old burst, new emerge, 

Lash'd from the foam of ages; while the graves 

Of empires beave but like some passing waves. 
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DESCRIPTIVE AND NARRATIVE. 
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(Thb Corsair, Canto iii.) 

Slow siaVs, more lovely ere his tsce be run. 

Along Morea's hills the selling SUn; 

Not, as in Qiirlhern climes, obscurely bright. 

But one unclouded bluze of living light ; 

O'er the hush'd deep the yellow beam he Ibiow*, 

Gilds the greeo wave that trembles as it gtowi; 

On old Mgfat'i rock and Hydra's isle 

The god of gladness sheds bis parting smile; 

O'er his own regions lingering loves to shine, 

Though there his altars are no more divine. 

Descending fast, the mountain-shadows kiss 

Thy glorious golf, unconquer'd Salamisi 

Their azure arches through the long expanse, 

More deeply purpled, meet his mellowing glance. 

And tenderest tints, along their summits driven, 

Mark his gay course, and own the hues ot heaven; 

Till, darkly shaded from the land and deep. 

Behind his Delphian rock he sinks lo sleep. 

On such an eve his palest beam he cast 
When, Athens 1 here thy wisest look'd his last. 
How watch'd Ihy better sons his farewell ray. 
Thai closed their murder'd s^e's latest day ! 
Nol yet — not yet — Sol pauses on Ibe hill. 
The precious hour of parting lingers still; 
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But ud hU light to agonidng tjt». 
And duk (he mountain's once delightful dyes; 
Gloom o'er the lorely lajid he seem'd to pour. 
The land where Phoebus never frown'd betore; 
Bat e'er he sunk below Qtheion's head, 
The cup of woe was quaff'd — ihe spirit (led; 
The soul of him that scom'd to fear or fly, 
Who lived and died as none can live or die. 

But, lol from high Hymettu9 to Ihe plaia 
The queen of night asserts her silent reign; 
No murky vapoi, herald of the storm, 
Hides her fair face, or girds her glowing form. 
With cornice glimmering as the moonbeams play. 
There the white column greets her grateful ray. 
And bright around, with quivering beams beset. 
Her emblem sparkles o'er the minarel; 
The groves of olive scatler'd dark and wide. 
Where meek Cephisas sheds his scanty tide. 
The cypress saddening by the sacred mosque, 
The gleaaing turret of Ihe gay kiosk. 
And sad and sombre mid the holy c&lm. 
Near Theseus' fane, yon solitary palm ; 
All, tinged with varied hues, arrest Ihe eye; 
And dull were his that pass'd tbem heedless by. 

Again the i^ean, heard no more afar, 
Lulls his chafed breast from elemental war; 
Again bis waves in milder tints unfold 
Their long expanse of sapphire and o( gold, 
Mii'd with the shades of many a distant isle. 
That frown, where gentler ocean deigns to smile. 
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THE SAME. 
(From Thb Giaour.) 

Fair dime ! where every season smiles 
Benignant o'er those blessed isles, 
Which, seen from tar CoSonna's height, 
Make glad the heart that hails the sight, 
And tend to loneliness delight. 
There mildly dimpling. Ocean's cheek 
Reflects the tints of many a pe^ 
Caught by the laughing tides that Isve 
These Edens of the eastern wave: 
And if at times a transient breeze 
Break the blue crystal of the seas, 
Or sweep one blossom from the trees, 
How welcome is each gentle air 
That wakes and wafts the odors there I 
For there— the Rose o'er crag or vale, 
Soltana of the Nightingale, 
The maid for whom his melody. 
His thousand songs aia heard on high. 
Blooms blushing to her lover's tale: 
His queen, the garden queen, his Rose, 
Unbent by winds, unchill'd by snows. 
Far from the winters ot the west. 
By every breeie and season blest, 
Retncns the sweets by nature given 
In softest incense back to beaveo; 
And grateful yields that smiting sky 
Her fairest hue and fragrant sigh. 
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And maDf a lummer flower is tbere. 

And many a shade that love might share. 

And many a grotio, meant for rest. 

That holds the pirate foi a guest ; 

Whose baik in shelieiing cove below 

Lurks for the passing peaceful prow, 

Till the gay mariner's guitar 

Is heard, and seen (he evening star; 

Then stealing with the muffled oar 

Far shaded by the rocky shore. 

Rush the nighi- prowlers on the prey, 

And (urn to groans his roundelay. 

Sttange^thal where Nature loved to trace, 

As if for Goda, a dwelling place, 

Aud every charm and grace halh mix't 

Within the paradise she lix't. 

There man, enamour'd of distress, 

Should mar it into wilderness, 

And trample, brute-like, o'er each Sower 

Hiat tasks not one laborious hour; 

Nor claims the culture of his hand 

To bloom along the fairy land. 

But springs as to preclude his care. 

And sweetly woos him- — but to spare ! 

Strange — that where all is peace beside. 

There passion riots in her pride. 

And lust and rapine wildly reign 

To darken o'er the fair domain. 

It is as though the fiends prevail'd 

Against the seraphs they assail 'd. 

And, fix'd on heavenly thrones, should dwell 
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The htt inheiitora oi hell ; 

So soft the scene, so foim'd for joy. 

So curst (he tyrants that destroy I 

He who halh bent him o'er the AeaA 
Ere Ihe tiist day of death is fled. 
The first dark day ot nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress 
(Before Decay's efiacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,) 
And nark'd the mild angehc air, 
The rapture of repose that 's there, 
The fix't yet tender trails that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek. 
And — but for that sad shrouded eye. 

That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now. 
And but for thai chill, chai^eless brow. 
Where cold Obstruction's apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner's heart. 
As if lo him it could impart 
Hie doom he dreads, yet dwells upon; 
Yes, but for these and these alone. 
Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour, 
He sliJl might doubt the tyrant's power; 
So fair, so calm, so softly seal'd. 
The first, last look by death reveard I 
Such is the aspect of this shore ; 
"T is Greece, but living Greece no morel 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair. 
We start, for soul is wanting there. 
Hers is the loveliness in death. 
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That paits not quite with parting breath; 
But beauty with that tearful blooni, 
Thai hue which haunts it to the tomb, 
Expression's last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay, 
The (arewell tieam of Feeling past away I 
Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly tuirlh. 
Which gleams, bat wanm no more Us cbeiish'd earth 1 

Clime of the -unfo^otten brave 1 
Whose land from plain to moontain-cave 
Was Freedom's home or Glory's gravel 

Shrine of the mighty 1 can it be. 
That this is all remains of thee? 
Approach, thou craven crouching slave : 

Say, is not this ThermopylEe? 
These waters blue that round you lave, 

Oh servile offspring of the free — 
Pronounce what sea, what shore is this? - 
The gulf, the rock of Salamis I 
These scenes, their story not unknown, 
Arise, and make again your own; 
Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of their former fires; 
And he who in the strife expires 
Will add to theirs a name of feai 
That Tyranny shall quake to heat. 
And leave his sons a hope, a fame. 
They loo will lathei die than shame: 
For Freedom's battle once begun, 
Bequeath'd by bleeding Sire to Son, 
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Though baffled ofl, is ever won. 
Beu witness, Greece, thy living page. 
Attesi it many a d^BChless age t 
While tings, in duaty darkness hid. 
Have left a nameless pyramid. 
Thy heroes, though the general doom 
Hath swept the column from their tomb, 
A mightier monument command. 
The mountains o( their native land ! 
There points thy Muae to stranger's eye 
The graves of those that cannot die ! 
'T were long [o tell and sad lo trace, 
Each step from splendor to di^ace; 
Enough — no foreign foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from itself it fell; 
Yes I Self-abasement paved the way 
To villain bonds and despot sway. 



THE SAME. 

(Childb Harold, Canto ii. Stanias 73-77.) 

FairGrkbceI sad relic of departed worth ! 
Immortal, though no more; though fallen, gieal ! 
Who now shall lead thy scatter'd children forth. 
And long accustom'd bondage uncreate? 
N^l such thy sons who whilome did await, 
The hopeless warriors of a willing doom, 
In bleak ThermopylEe's sepulchral strait — 
Oh! who that gallant spirit shall resume, 
Leap from Eurotas" banks, and call thee from the tomb? 
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Spirit of freedom T when on Phyle's brow 
Thou sa.t's( with Thiasybulus and his Irain, 
Couldst thou forbode the dismal hour nhich now 
Dims the green beauties of Ihine Attic plain? 
Not thirty tyrants now enforce the chain, 
But every carle can lord it o'er thy land; 
Nor rise thy sons, but idly rail in vain. 
Trembling beneath the secure of Turkish hand. 
From birth till death easlaved; in word, in deed. 



In all s.tve lorm alone, how changed ! and who 
That marks the tire still sparkling in each eye, 
Who but would de:m theit bosoms bucn'd anew 
With thy unquenched beam, lost Liberty! 
And many dream wit ha! the hour is nigh 
Tliat gives them back their fathers' heritage: 
For foreign arms and aid they fondly sigh, 
Nor solely date encounter hostile rage, 
Oi tear their name defiled fromSlavery's mournful page, 

Hereditary bondsmen ! know ye not 
Who would be free themselves must strike the blow? 
By their right arms ibe conquest must be wrought? 
Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye? nol 
True, they may lay your proud despoilers low. 
But not for you will Freedom's altars flame. 
Shades of the Helots I triumph o'er your foe T 
Greece ! change thy lords, thy stale is still the same; 
Thy glorious day is o'er, but not thine years of shatne. 
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The city won for Allah from (he Giamir, 
The Giooui from Otbman's race again may wiest; 
And the Serai's impenetrable lower 
Receive ihe fiery Frank, her formei guest; 
Or Wahab's rebel brood who dared divest 
The prophet's tomb of all its pious spoil, 
May wind their path of blood along the West; 
But ne'er will freedom seek this fated soil, 
Bui slave succeed lo slave Ihiougb years of endless toil. 



THE SAME. 

(Childb Harold, Canto ii. Stancas S4-88.) 

When riselh Lacedxinon's hardihood. 
When Thebes Epaminondas rears i^ain, 
When Athens' children aie with hearts endued. 
When Grecian mothers shall give birth lo men, 
Then may'sl thou be restored; but not till ihen ! 
A thousand years scarce serve to form a slate; 
An hour may lay il in the dust : and when 
Can man its shatter'd splendor renovate, 
Recall ils virtues back, and vanquish Time and Fate? 

And yet how lovely in thine age of woe. 
Land of lost gods and godlike men 1 art thou ! 
Thy vales of evergreen, thy hills of snow, 
FrocPaim thee Nature's varied favorite now; 
Tby fanes, thy temples to thy surface bow, 
fnmminglmg slowly With beroic esTtb, 
Broke by the share of every rustic plough : 
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So peiish monumenti of moital txrtb, 
So perish all in lum, save well'iecorded Wortll! 

Save where some solitary column mouins 
Above its prostrate brethren of the cave ; 
Save where Tritonia's air; shrine adorns 
Colonna's chff, and gleams along the wave; 
Save o'er some wariioi's half- forgot ten grave, 
Where the giaf stones and unmolested grass 
Ages, but not oblivion, feebly brave. 
While strangers only not regardless pa&s, 
Lingeringlikeme, perchance, logaze, and s^h" Alas! " 

Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild; 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields. 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smiled. 
And still his honied wealth Hymettos yields; 
There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds, 
The freeborn wanderer of thy mounlain-aut; 
Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds, 
Still in his beam Mendeli's marbles glare; 
Art, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature still is fair. 

Where'er we tread 't is haunted, holy ground. 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould. 
But one vast realm of wonder spreads arouitd. 
And all the Muse's tales seem truly told. 
Till the sense aches with gaung <o behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon: 
Each hill and dale, each deepenii^ glen and wold 
Defies the power which cnish'd thy templet goiM: 
Age shakes Athena's tower, but spares gray Huatkon. 
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HELLESPONT. 
(Thb Bride of Abvdos, Canto ii.) 

Xhz winds aie high on Helle's wave. 

As an that night of stormy watCT 
When Love, who sent, forgot to save 
The yonng, Ihe beautiful, the brave. 

The lonely hope of Sestos' daughter. 
Oh I when alone along Ibe sky 
Her turret-loich was blazing high, 
Though rising gale, and breaking foam. 
And shrieking sea-birds warn'd him home; 
And clouds aloft and tides below, 
With signs and sounds, forbade to go, 
He could not see, he nonld not hear. 
Or sound ot sign foreboding fear; 
His eye but saw that light of love. 
The only star it hail'd above; 
His ear but rang with Hero's song, 
" Ye waves, divide not lovers long 1 " — 
ThU tale is old, but love anew 
Hay nerve young hearts to prove as true. 

Hie winds are high, and Helle's tide 

Rolls darkly heaving to the main; 
And Night's descending shadows hide 

That field with blood bedew'd in vain. 
The desert of old Priam's pride; 

The tombs, sole relics of bis reign, 
Alt — save immortal dreams that could b^uile 
The blind old inan of Scio's rocky isle I 
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. (Don Joan, Cuto iv. Stuuu 76-78.) 

There, on Ihe green and rillage-cotted hill, is 
(Flank'd by the Hellespont, and by the set) 

Enlomb'd the bravest of the brave, AchiU«$; 
They say so — (Bryant says the contrary); 

And further downward, (all and towering still, ii 
The lumnlus — of whom? Heaven knows; 't may b 

PalTocIus, Ajax, or Protesilaus; 

All heroes, who, if living still, would slay as. 

High barrows, without marble, or a name, 
A vast, unlill'd, and mountain-skirted plain, 

And Ida in the distance, still the same. 
And old Scamander (if 't is he), icmaia; 

The situation seems still form'd for fame — 
A hundred thousand men might ^ht ^aio 

With ease; but where I sought for Ilion's wdlf| 

The quiet sheep feeds, and the tortoise crawl*; 

Troops of untcnded horses; here and there 
Some little hamlets, with new names uncouth; 

Some shepherds (unlike Paris) led to stare 
A moment at the European youth 

Whom to the spot Iheir school-boy feelii^ bear; 
A Turk, with beads in hand, and pipe in mouth. 

Extremely taken with his own religion, 

Are what 1 foaod there — - but the devil a Phrygian. 
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THE DRACHENFELS. 

(Childb Harold, Canto iii.) 

Thb castled crag of Diacbenfels 
Frowns o'ei the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine. 
And hilh idl rich with bloGsam'd trees, 
And fields which promise corn and wine. 
And scatter'd cities ccowntng these. 
Whose far white walls along them shine, 
Have strew'd a scene, which 1 should see 
With double joy weit thou with me. 

And peasant giils, with deep blue eyes, 

And hands which offer early flowers. 

Walk smiling o'ei this paradise; 

Above, the frequent feudal towers 

Through green leaves lift their walls of gray. 

And many a rock which steeply lowers. 

And noble arch in proud decay, 

Look o'er this vale of vintage-bowers; 

But one thing want (bese banks ol Rhine, — ' 

Tly gentle hand to clasp in mine 1 

I send the lilies given to me; 

Though long before thy hand they touch, 

I know that Ihey must wither'd be. 

But yet reject Ihem not as such; 

For I have cheiish'd them as dear. 

Because they yet may meet thine eye. 
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And guide thy soul to mine even heie. 
When thou behold' st them drooping iugli> 
And know'st them gather'd by the Rhine, 
And offei'd from my heoil to thine 1 

The livei nobly foams and flows, 

The charm of this enchanted ground. 

And all its thousand turns disclose 

Some (reaher beauty varying round: 

The haughtiest breast its wish might bound; 

Through life to dwell delighted here) 

Nor could on earth a spot be loond 

To nature and to me so dear. 

Could thy dear eyes in following mine 

Still sweeten more these banks of Rhine I 



WATERLOO. 

(Childb HaxoU), Canto iii. Stanzas 11-30.) 

Thbbb was a sound of revelry by n^:ht. 
And Belgium's capital had gathci'd then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps sbone o'er fair women and brave men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spake again. 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell; 
But hush I hark t a deep sound strikes like a riling knell ! 
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Did ye not heu it? — No; 't wai but the wind, 
Or the cai rattling o'er the stony sdeel; 
On with the dance I let joy be uncontined; 
No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleuuie meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet — 
Bui, hark 1 — that heavy sound breaks in once rnore. 
As if the clouds ils echo would repeat; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before I 
Arml Arml it is — it is — the cannon's opening roar 

Within B window'd niche oC Ihat high halt 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain; he did hear 
That sound Ihe first amidsl the lestival. 
And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear; 
And when they smiled because he deem'd it near. 
His heart more truly knew thai peal loo well 
Which streteh'd his father on a bloody bier. 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell: 
Me rush'd into the field, and, foremost f^httng, fell. 

Ah 1 then and there was hurrying to and fro. 
And gathering tears, and Iiemblings of distress. 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush'd at the praise ot their own loveliness; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes. 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise 

And there was mounting in hot haste: the steed. 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
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Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 
And swiitly forming in tlie ranLs of war; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier eie the morning star; 
While Ihiong'd the ciliiens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering, with white lips — "The foe I They 

And wild and high the " Cameron's galbering " rose ! 
The war.note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have hei Saxon toes: — 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 
Savage and shrill ! Bui with the breath which fills 
Their mountain -pipe, so Irll ihe mounlaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 
And Evan's, Donald's lame rings in each clansman's 

And Ardennes waves above Ihem her gieen le&TCE, 
Dewy with nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 
Giieving, it aught inanimate e'er grieves. 
Over the unreturning brave, — alas 1 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now tienealh them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valor, rolling on (he foe 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low- 
Last noon beheld (hem lull of lusty life, 
Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gij. 
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The midnight broi^ht the agnsl -sound of strile. 
He morn the Dmrshalling in aniis, — the dty 
Battle's magnificentlf-stern array t 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent 
The ewth is covei'd thick with other clay. 
Which her own clay shall cover, heap'd and pent. 
Rider and horse, — friend, loe, — in one led burial 
blent t 

Their praise is hymn'd by loftier harps thrm mine; 
Yet one 1 would select from that proud tbiong, 
Partly because they blend me with his line. 
And partly that I did his sire some wrong, 
And partly thai bright names will hallow songs 
And his was of the bravest, and when shower'd 
The death -bolts deadliest the thinn'd files along, 
Even where the thickesl ol war's tempest lowei'd, 
Hiey reach'd no nobler breast than thine, young, gallant 
Howard! 

There have been tears and breaking hearts for thee, 
And mine were nothing, had I such to give; 
Bat when I stood beneath the fresh green tree. 
Which living waves where thou didst cease to live, 
And saw around me the wide field revive 
With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 
Come forth her work of gladness to contrive. 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 
I turn'd (rom all she brought to those she could not 
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LAKE OF GENEVA. — CALM. 

(Childb Harold, Canlo iii. Stanzas 85-87.) 

Clear, placid Leman I thy contrasted lake, 
With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns roe, with its stiUness, to forsake 
Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me f lom distraction ; once I loved 
Torn ocean's rou, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a Sister's voice reproved. 
That I with stern delights should «'er have been 

It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet dear, 
Mellow'd and mingling, yet distinctly seen. 
Save darken'd Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep; and drawing near, 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore. 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oBi, 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol raoti 

He is an evening reveller, who makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his fill; 
At intervals, some bird from oul the brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, then is stilt. 
There seems a floating whisper on the hill. 



LAKE OF GENEVA. — STORK. 

But (b>t it fancy, for the stailigkt dewt 
All silentl; Ihejr tears of love inslil. 
Weeping themselves nwsy, till they infuse 
Deep into Nature's breut the spirit of her hues. 



LAKE OF GENEVA.—STORM. 

(Childb Haboij), Canto iii. Stanzas 93-96.) 

Thy sky is changed 1 — and such a change 1 Oh night. 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong. 
Vet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
01 a dark eye in woman ! Far aiong, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder 1 Not from one lone cloud. 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ! 

And this is in the nighl : — Most glorious night I 
Thou wert no! sen) for slumber I let me be 
Asbarei in Ihy fierce and far delight, 
A portion of the tempest and of thee I 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric ECa,. 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 
And now again 'I is black, — and now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes wilh its mountain -mirth, 
A» if they did rejoice o'er a young' eanhquake's birlh. 

Now, where the swift Rhone cleaves his way between 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 
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Id hate, whoie mining depths to inlerveiw. 
Thai thcf can m«el no more, though biolcen-heuled ! 
Though in their souls, which thus each other thwarted, 
l^ve was the very root of the iond rage 
Which blighted theii life's bloom, and then departed : 
Itself expired, but leaving ibem an age 
Of years all winters, — war within themselves lo wage. 

Mow, where the i)aiclc Rhone thus hath cleft his way. 
The mightiest of the storms hath ta'en his stand : 
For here, not (me, but many make their play, 
And fling their thunder-bolts from band to hand, 
Flashing and cast around ; of all the band. 
The brightest through these parted hills bath foik'd 
His lightnings, — as if he did understand. 
That in such gaps as desolalion work'd, 
There the hot shaft should blast whatever theiein Inrk'd. 

Sky, mountains, rivei, winds, lake, lightnings! ye! 
With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a soul 
To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made me watchful; the far roll 
Of your deputing voices, is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless, — if I rest. 
But where of ye, oh tempests! is the goal? 
Are ye like those within the human breast? 
Or do ye find, at length, like eagles, some high neit? 
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<Childb Hakold, Cutto iii. Stanus 99-104.) 

Clarbns! Eweet Cluens, Inrthplace of deep love! 
Thine air is the yonng bces.th of passionate thought; 
Tby trees lake lool in Love; the snows above 
The very Glaciers have his colors ought, 
And sunset into [ose-haes sees them wrought 
By it.ys which sleep there lovingly: the rocks, 
The permanent crags, tell here of Love, who sought 
lo them a reluge from the worldly shocks. 
Which stit and sting the soul with hope that woos, thep 

Qarensl by heavenly feet thy paths are trod, — 
Undying Love's, who here ascends a throne 
To which the steps are mountains; where the god 
Is a pervading life and light, — so shown 
Not on those summits solely, nor alone 
In the still cave and forest; o'er the flower 
Hil eye is sparkling, and his breath hath blown, 
His soft and summer breath, whose tender power 
Passes the strength of storms in their most desolate hour. 

All things are here of him ; from the black pines. 
Which are his shade on high, aod the loud roar 
Of torrents, where he listeneth, to the vines 
Which slope hii green path downward to the shore. 
Where the bow'd waters meet him, and adore, 
Kiuing bis feet with murmurs; and the wood, 
The covert of old trees, with trunk* all boar. 
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But light leaves, young as joy, stands where it stood, 
Ofiecing to him, and bis, a populous solitude. 

A populous solitude of bees and birds. 
And fairy -foim'd and many-coloi'd things, 
Who worship him with notes mote sweet than word*. 
And innocently open their glad wings, 
Fesj'less and full oi life : the gush ol springs, 
And fall of lofty fountains, and the beml 
Ol stirring branches, and the bud which brings 
The swiftest thought of beauty, here extend. 
Mingling, and made by Love, unto one mighty end. 

He who hath loved not, here would learn that lore. 
And make his heart a spirit; he who knows 
That tender mystery, will love (he more, 
For this is Love's recess, where vain men's woes, 
And the world's wasle, have driven him tar from those. 
For '[ is his nature lo advance or die; 
He stands not still, but or decays, or grows 
Into a boundless blessing, which may vie 
With the immortal lights, in its eternity. 

'T was not for fiction chose Rousseau this spot. 
Peopling it with afleclions; but he found 
It was the scene which passion must allot 
To the mind's purified beings; 't was the ground 
Where early Love his Psyche's lone unbound. 
And hallow'd it wilh loveliness: 't is lone. 
And wonderful, and deep, and hath a sound. 
And sense, and sight of sweetness; here the Rhone 
Halh spread himself a. couch, [he Alps hare rear'd a 



(Childb Harold, Canto iv. Stanias 41-47.) 

Italia ! oh Italia I thou who hast 
The fatal giit of beauty, which became 
A fuaeial dower of present woes and pa^I, 
On thy aweel brow is sorrow plough'd by shame, 
And annals graved in characters of flame. 
Oh, Godi that thou wert in thy nakedness 
Less lovely or more powerful, and couldst claim 
Thy right, and awe the robbers back, who press 
To shed thy blood, and drink the tears of thy dbtressi 

Then might'st thou more appall; or, less desired. 
Be homely and be peaceful, undeplored 
For thy destructive charms; (hen, still untired, 
Woald not be seen the armed torrents poured 
Down the deep Alps; nor would (he hostile horde 
Of many-nation'd spoilers Irom the Po 
Quaff blood and water; nor the stranger's sword 
Be thy sad weapon ol defence, and so, 
Victor or vanquish'd, thou the slave of friend or (oe. 

Wandering in youth, I traced the path of him,* 
The Roman friend of Rome's least -mortal mind. 
The friend of Tully: as my bark did skim 
The bright blue waters with a fanning wind. 
Came Megara before me, and behind 
1 Servint Sulpidui. SCE Middlelou'i Cium. vol. U. p. ii\ 
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.^^na la;, T^iieus on (he tight, 
And Corinth on Ihe left; I lay reclined 
Along the prow, atid saw all these unite 
Id ruin, even as be had seen the desolate sight; 

For Time hath not rebuilt them, bul uprear'd 
Bubaric dwellii^ on their shatter'd aite. 
Which only make more moutn'd and more endear'd 
The few last rays ot their fai-scattei'd light. 
And the crush'd relics of their vanish'd might. 
The Roman saw these tombs in his own age, 
Tbese sepulchres of cities, which excite 
Sad wonder, and his yet surviving page 
The moral lesson bears, drawn from such pilgrimage. 

That p^e is now before me, and on mine 
His country's luin added to Ihe mass 
Of perish'd slates he mourn'd in their decline. 
And I in desolation: all that vias 
Of then destruction is: and now, alas! 
Rome — Rome imperial, bows hei lo the storm. 
In the same dust and blackness, and we pass 
The skeleton ot her Titanic form, 
Wiecks of another world, whose ashes still are warm. 

Yet, Italy! through every other land 

Thy wrongs should ring, and shall, from side to side; 

Mother ol Arts! as once ot arms; thy hand 

Was then our guardian, and is still our guide; 

Parent ot our Religion! whom the wide 

Nations have knell lo for the keys of heaven t 
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■Eorope, lepcnlant o( her parricide, 
Shall ret ledeem thee, and, all backward diivcD 
Roll Ihe baibailan tide, and sue lo be focgiven. 



(Childk Hakold, Canto iv. Slantas I-4.) 

I STOOD in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs; 
A palace and a prison on each hand: 
I saw from out the vave her structures rise 
As troTn the stroke of the enchanter's wand: 
A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
O'er the (ar times, when many a subject land 
Look'd to the winged Lion's marble piles, 
Where Venice sate in slate, throned on ber hundred isles I 

She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean, 
Ridng with her tiata of proud towers 
At airy distance, with majestic motion, 
A ruler of the waters and their powers: 
And such she was; — het daughters'had their dowert 
From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 
Pour'd in her lap all gems in sparkling showers. 
In purple was she robed, and of her feast 
Monarchs partook, and deem'd tbeii dignity increased. 

In Venice Tamo's echoes are no more. 
And silent rows the songless gondolier; 
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Het palaces are crumbling to the shore, 
And music meets nol always now the eatt 
Those days ate gone — but Beauty still is here. 
States (all, arts iade — but Nature doth not die, 
Nor yet lorget how Venice once was dear, 
The pleasant place of all festivity, 
The level of (he eailh, the masque of Italy 1 

But unto us she hath a spell beyond 
Her name in story, and her long ana; 
Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms despond 
Above the dogeless city's vanish'd sway; 
Ours is a trophy which will not decay 
With the Rialto; Shylock and the Moor, 
And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn away — 
The keystones of the ^ch \ though all were o'er 
For us repeopled were (he solitary shore. 



VENICE IN DEC A Y. 

(Childb Harold, Canlo iv. Stanzas 11-13O 

The spouseless Adriatic mourns her lord; 
And, annual marriage, now no more renew'd. 
The Bncentaur lies rotting unrestoted, 
Neglected garment of her widowhood ! 
St. Mark yet sees his lion where he stood. 
Stand, but in mockery of his witber'd power, 
Over the proud Place where an Emperor sued, 
And monaichs gued and envied in the hoar 
■When Venice was a queen with an unequall'd dower. 



VEfflCE IN DECA Y. lo 

The SuabisD sued, and now the Austrian leigns — 
An Empeiot tramples where an Empeior knell; 
Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces, and chains 
Clank over sceptred cilies; nstions melt 
From power's high pinnacle, when they have fell 
The sunshine for awhile, and downward go 
Like lauwine loosen'd from the mountain's belt; 
Oh for one hour of blind old Dandolol 
Th' octogenarian chief, Byzantium's conquering foe. 

Before St. Mark still glow his steeds of brass. 
Their gilded collars glittering in the sun; 
Bui is not Doria's menace come to pass? 
Are they not bridled i — Venice, lost and won. 
Her thirteen hundred years of freedom done. 
Sinks, like a sea-weed, into whence she rose! 
Better be whelm'd beneath the waves, and shun. 
Even in destruction's depth, her foreign foes, 
From whom submission wrings an infamous repose. 



THE SAME. 
(Childb Harold, Canto iv. Stanza i8.} 
I LOVBD her from my boyhood — she to me 
Was as a (airy city of the heart. 
Rising like water-columns from the sea. 
Of {oy (he sojourn, and of wealth the mart; 
And Olway, Radcliffe, Schiller, Shakspeare's art, 
Had stamp'd her image in me, and even so, 
Although I found her thus, we did not part. 
Perchance even dearer in her day of woe, 
Tlraa when she was a boast, a marvel, and a show. 
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AN AUGUST EVENING IN ITALY. 

(Childe Harold, Canto iv. Stanias 17-39.) 

Thr moon U up, and yel it is not night — 
Sunset divides the sky with her ^ a sea 
Of gloiy streams along the Alpine height 
01 blue Friuli's mounlaioa; Heaven is free 
From clouds, but oi all colors seems to be 
Melted to one rast Iris of the West, 
Where the Day joins the past Eternity; 
Wbile, on the other band, meek Dian's crest 
Floats through the UDie air — an island of the Ueit ! 

A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o'er half the lovely heaven; but still 
Yon sunn; sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Roll'd o'er the peak of the far Rhjetian hill. 
As day and Night contending were, until 
Nature reclaim'd her order : — gently ilows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, wheie their hues instil 
Hie odorous purple of a new-botn rose, 
Which streams upon her stream, and glasi'd within it 



Fill'd with the face of heaven, which, from ■] 
Comes down upon the waters; all its hues. 
From the rich sunset lo the rising star, 
Ueit magical variety diffuse: 
And now they change; a paler shadow sttewf 
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Its nuiDtle a'ei the mounlains; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom e&ch pang imbues 
With a new color as it gasps away, 
The last still loveliest, till — 't is gone — and all is gray. 



THE AVE MARIA. 
(Don Juan, Canto iii. Stanias 102-109.) 

AvB Maria ! blessed be the hour I 

The lime, the clime, the spot, where I so olt 
Have felt that moment in its fullest power 

Sink o'er the earth so Iwautiful and soft. 
While swung the deep bell in the distant lower. 

Or the faint dying day-hymn stole alolt, 
And not a breath crept through the rosy air. 
And yet the forest leaves seem'd stirr'd with prayer. 

Ave Maria ! 't is the hour of prayer I 

Ave Maria I 't is the hour of love I 
Ave Maria I may our spirits dare 

Look up to thine and to ihy Son's above ! 
Ave Maiia t oh, that face so (air ! 

Those downcast eyes beneath the Almighty dove — 
What though 'lis but a pictured image? — strike — 
That painting is no idol — 'tis too like. 

Sweet hour of twilight I — in the solitude 
Of the pine lotest, and the silent shore 

Which bounds Ravenna's immemorial wood, 
Rooted where once the Adrian wave flowed o'er. 
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To where (be Usi Cssaiean fortress stood. 

Evergreen forest I which Boccaccio's lore 
And Dryden's lay made haunted ground to me, 
How have I loved the twilight hour and thee I 

The shrill cicalas, people of the pine. 

Making their summer lives one ceaseless song. 

Were the sole echoes, save my sleed's and mine. 
And vesper bell's that rose the boughs along; 

The spectre huntsman of Onesti's line, 

His hell-di^E, and their chase, and the fair throng 

Which learn'd from ibis eiample not lo fly 

From a true lover, — shadow'd my mind's eye. 

Oh, Hesperus 1 thou bringesl all good things — 
Home lo the weary, to the hungry cheer. 

To the young bird the parent's brooding wings, 
Tlie welcome stall to the o'ertabot'd steer; 

Whsle'er of peace about our hearthstone clings, 
Whale'er our household gods protect of dear. 

Are gather'd round us by thy took of rest; 

Thou biing'st the child, too, to tbe molhei's breast. 

Soft hour 1 which wakes Che wish and melts the heart 
Of those who sail the seas, on the first day 

When they from Iheir sweet friends ate torn apart; 
• Or fills with love Ihe pilgrim on bis way 

As Ihe far bell of vesper makes him start, 
Seeming to weep the dying day's decay; 

Is this a fancy which our reason scorns? 

Ah I surely nothing dies but something mourns t 
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When Nero perish'd by the justeM doom 
Which ever the destroyer yet deatroy'd, 

Amidsl the roat ol liberaled Rome, 

Ol nations freed, and (he world overjoy'd. 

Some hand unseen strew'd flowers upon bis tomb: 
Perhaps (be weakness of a hear( not void 

Of feeling for some kindness dune, when power 

Had left the wretch an lincorrupted hour. 



ARQi/A. 
(Childb Harold, Canto iv. Stanzas 30-32.) 
There is a tomb in Arqua; — rear'd in air, 
Pillar'd in their sarcophagus, repose 
The bones of Laura's lover; here repair 
Many familiar with his well-sung woes, 
The pilgrims of his genius. He arose 
To raise a Ungui^e, and his land reclaim 
From (he dull yoke of her tiaibaric toes: 
Watering the (ree which bears his lady's name 
Wi(b his melodious tears, he gave himself to fame. 

They keep his dust in Arqua, where he died; 
The mountain- village where bis latter days 
Went down the vale of years; and 't is their pridi> - 
An honest pride — and let it be their praise. 
To offer to_the passing stranger's gaie 
His mansion and his sepulchre; both plain 
And venerably simple, such as raise 
A feeling more accordant with his strain 
Than if a pyramid form'd his monamental fane. 
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And (be soft quiet hamlet where fae dwelt 
Is one of that complexion which seems made 
For those who their morlahty have fell, 
And sought a refage fiom their hopes decar'd 
In the deep umbrage of a green hill's shade, 
Which shows a distant prospect far away 
Of busy cities, now in vain dlsplay'd. 
For they caa lure no fuKber'; and the ray 
Of a blight sun can make sufHcient holiday. 



CLITUMNUS. 

(Childb Harold, Canlo iv. Stmias 66, 67.) 

But thou, Qitumnust in thy sweetest wave 
Of the most living crystal that was e'er 
The haunt of river nymph, to gaie and lave 
Her limbs where nothing hid them, thou dost rear 
Thy grassy banks whereon the milk-white steer 
Grazes; the purest god of gentle waters ! 
And most serene of aspect, and most clear; 
Surely that stream was unprofaned by slaughters — 
A mirror and a bath for Beauty's youngest daughter: 

And on thy happy shore a Temple still. 

Of small and delicate proportion, keeps, 1 

Upon a mild declivity of hill, 

Its memory of thee; beneath it sweeps 

Thy current's calmness; oft from out it leaps 

The finny darter with [he glilteiing scales. 

Who dwells and rerels in thy glassy deeps ; 



While, chance, some scalter'd water-lilf rails 
Down where the shallower wave still tells Ha bubbling 
tales. 



(CHtLDB Harold, Canto iv. Stanias 69-73.) 

Thb roar of waters 1 — from the headlong height 
Velino cleaves the wave -worn precipice; 
The (all of waters ! rapid as the light 
The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss; 
The hell of waters ! where they howl and hiss, 
And boil in endless torture; while the ;weal 
Of their great agony, wrung out Irom this 
Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks o( jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set. 

And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 
Returns in an unceasing shower, which round. 
With its unemptied cloud ot gentle rain, 
Is an eternal April to the ground. 
Making it alt one emerald; — how profound 
The gulf 1 and how the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 
Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and rer 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vi 

To the broad column which rolls on, and shows 
More like the fountain of an infant sea 
Tom from the womb of mountains by the throes 
Of a new world, than only thus to f>e 
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Parent of rivets, which flow gushingly. 
With many windings, through the Tale : — Look back ! 
Lol where il comes like an eternity. 
As it to sweep down all things in its track, 
Charming the eye with diead, a matchless cataract. 

Horribly beautiful I but on the verge, 
From side to side, beneath the glittering morn. 
An Iiis sits, amidst the infernal surge, 
Like Hope upon a death-bed, an<l, unworn 
Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 
Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn -. 
Resembling, 'mid the torture of the scene. 
Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. 



(Childb Harold, Canto iv. Stanias 78, 79.) 
Oh Rome 1 my country 1 city of the soul 1 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires ! and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 
What are our woes and sufferance? Come and s 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O'er steps of broken thrones and temples. Ye I 
Whose agonies are evils of a day — 
A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 
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An empty urn within lier wither'd handi, 
Whose holy dust was scatter'd long ago; 
The Scipios' tomb conlsiiit no ashes now; 
The very sepulchres lie tenanlless 
Of Iheii heroic dwellers: dosl thon flow, 
OldTiberl tlirough a nmible wilderness? 
Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distieSE 



THE COLISEUM. 

(Chilob Harold, Canto iv, Staniaa 139-145.) 

And here the bun of eagei nations ran. 
In muimur'd pity, or loud-roar'd applause. 
As man was slaughter'd by his letlow-man. 
And vrherefoce slaughter'd? wherefore, but because 
Such were the bloody Circos' genial laws, 
And the imperial pleasure. — Wherefore not? 
What matters where we fall to fill Ihe maws 
Of worms — on battle-plains or listed spot ? 
Both are bat theatres where Ibe chief actors rot. 

t see before me the Gladiator lie: 
He leans upon bis hand — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his droop'd head sinks gradually low — 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one. 
Like the first of a Ihander-shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him — he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail'd (he wretch 
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He heard il, bui he heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was fai away: 
He reck'd not of the lite he lo9t nor piiie, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
Tkert were his young barbarians all at play. 
There was their Dacian mother — he, iheir sire, 
Butcher'd 1o make a Roman holiday — 
Ail this rush'd with his blood — Shalt he expire 
And unavenged? — Arise I ye Goths, and glut your ire ! 

But here, where Murder breathed her bloody steam; 
And here, where boning nations choked the ways. 
And roar'd or murmur' d like a mountain stream 
Dashing or winding as its torrent strays ; 
Here, where the Roman millions' blame or praise 
Was death or life, the playthings of a crowd. 
My voice sounds much — and (all ihe stars' faint rays 
On the arena void — seats crush'd — walls bow'd — 
And galleries, where my steps seem echoes strangely 

Walls, palaces, half-cities, have been rear'd; 
Vet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass. 
And marvel where the spoil could have appear'd. 
Halb it indeed been plunder'd, or but dear'd? 
Alas t developed, opens the decay, * 

When the colossal fabric's form is aear'di 
It will not bear Ihe brightness of the day. 
Which streams too much on all years, man, have reft 
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But wben ihe lising moon begins to climb 
lis lopmosl arch, aod gently pauses thece; 
When (he stais twinkle through the loops of time. 
And the low night-bieeze wares along the air 
The garland forest, which the gray walls weM, 
Like laurels on the bald first Cxsar's bead; 
When the light shines serene but dolh not glare. 
Then in this magic circle raise the dead: 
Heroes have trod this spot — 't is on their dusi ye tread. 

"While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand; 

When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 

And when Rome (alls — the World." From our 

Thus spake Ihe pilgiims o'er this mighty wall 
^In Saxon times, which we are wont to call 
Ancient; and these three mortal things are still 
On their foundations, and nnalter'd all; 
Rome and her Ruin past Redemption's skill, 
Hie World, the same wide den — ol thieves, or what ye 
will. 

TOMB OF CEC/LIA METELLA. 

(Childe Harold, Canto iv. Staraas 99-103.) 

Thbrb is a stern round lower of other days 
Firm as a fortress, with its fence of slone. 
Such as an army's baffled strength delays. 
Standing with half its battlements alooe, 
And with two thousand years of ivy grown. 
The garland of eternity, where wave 
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The gieen leaves over all by time o'etthrown; — 
What wa£ this tower of sliength? within its cave 
Wba.t treasure lay so lock'd, so hid ? — A woiaan's grave. 

But who was she, the lady of the dead, 

Tomb'd in a palace? Was she chaste and fair ? 

Worthy a king's — or mote — a Roman's bed? 

What race of chiefs and heroes did she bear? 

What daughter of her beauties was the heir t 

How lived — how loved — how died she? Was she. 

So honor'd — and conspicuously there, 
Where meaner relics must not dare to rot. 
Placed to comniemorate a more than mortal lol? 

Was she as those who love Iheir lords, or they 
Who love the lords of others? such have been 
Even in the olden lime, Rome's annals say. 
Was she a matron of Cornelia's mien, 
Or the light fur of Egypt's graceful queen. 
Profuse of joy — or 'gainst it Hid she war. 
Inveterate in virtue? Did she lean 
To the soft side of the heart, or wisely bar 
Love from amongst her griefs ? — for such the aSections 



Perchance she died in youth: it may be, bow'd 
With woes far heavier than the ponderous tomb 
That weigh'd upon her gentle dust, a cloud 
Might gather o'er her beauty, and a gloom 
In her dark eye, prophetic of the doom 
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Heaven gives its tavoiites — eul; death ; jrel sbcd 
A aanset charm aiound her, and illume 
With hectic lighl, the Hesperus ol ibe dead. 
Of her consuming cheek the auluranal leaf-lSke red. 

Perchance she died in age — surviving all. 
Charms, kindred, children — with the silver graj 
On her long tresses, which might yel recall, 
II may be, still a something o( the day 
When they were braadcd, and her proud array 
And lovely form were envied, praised, and eyed 
By Rome — bul whither would Conjecture stray P 
llius much alone we know — Metella died. 
The wealthiest Roman's wife : Behold his love oi pride I 



GROTTO OF EGERIA. 

(Childb Harold, Canto iv. Stanzas 115-124.) 

Egbria! sweet creation of some heart 
Which found no mortal resting-place so fair 
As thine ideal breast; whate'er thou art 
Or wcrt, — a young Aurora of the ait, 
Hie nympholepsy of same fond despair; 
Or, it might be, a beauty of (he earth, 
Who found a more than common votary there 
Too much adoring; whatsoe'er thy birth, 
lloa weit a beautiful thought, and softly bodied forth. 

The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 
With thine Elysian water-drops; the (ace 
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Of tby cave^arded spring, with ftxa Dnwiiokled, 
Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place, 
Whose gieen, wild margin now do more erase 
Alt's works, nor must the delicate waters sleep, 
Piiton'd in marble; bubbling from the base 
Of the elell slalue, with a gentle leap 
The rUt rans o'er, and round, tern, flowers, and ivy 

Fantastically tangled; the green bills 
Are clothed with eaily bloBsoms, through the grass 
The quick-eyed lizard rustles, and the bills 
Oi summer -birds sing welcome as ye pass; 
Flowers fresh in hue, and many in their class. 
Implore the pausing step, and with their dyes 
Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass; 
The sweetness of ihe violet's deep blue eyes, 
Kiss'd by the breath of heaven, seems colored by its 

Here didst thou dwell, in this enchanted cover, 
Egeria I thy all heavenly bosom beating 
For the far footsteps of thy mortal lover; 
The purple Midnight veiled that mystic meeting 
With her most starry canopy, and seating 
Thyself by thine adorer, what befell? 
This cave was surely shaped out for the gieetii^ 
Of an enamoured Goddess, and the cell 
Haunted by holy Love — the earliest oracle 1 
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And Love, which dies rs it was born, in sighing. 
Share with immortal transports? could thine art 
Make them indeed immoTtal, and impart 
Hie parity of heaven to earthly joys, 
Expel the venom and not blunt the dart — 
The dull laliety which all destroys — 
And root from out the sou] the deadly weed which cloys ? 

Alas 1 our young affections run to waste, 
Or water bat the desert; whence arise 
But weeds at dark luxunance, tares of haste. 
Rank at the core, though tempting to the eyes, 
Flowers whose wild odors breathe but agonies. 
And tree* whose gums ace poison; such the plants. 
Which spring beneath hei steps as Passion flies 
O'er the world's wilderness, and vainly pants 
For some celestial fruit forbidden to oui wants. 

Oh Lovel no habitant of earth thou art — 
An unseen seraph, we believe in thee, 
A faith whose martyrs axe the broken heart. 
But never yet halb seen, nor e'er shall see 
The naked eye, thy (orm, as il should be; 
The mind hath made thee, as il peopled beaven. 
Even with its own desiring phantasy. 
And to a thought such shape and image gtveo. 
As haunts the unquench'dsoul — parch'd — wearied — 
wrung — and riven. 
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Where are th« forms the sculptor's soul halh sebed ? 
In him alone. Can Nature show so tait? 
Where are the charms and virtues which we due 
Conceive in boyhood and pursue as men, 
The unreach'd Paradise of our despair, 
Which o'er-informs the pencil and the peo. 
And overpowers the page where it would bloom again? 

Who loves, raves — 'tis youlb'i frenzy — but the cure 
Is bitterer still ; as charm by charm unwinds 
Which robed our idols, and we see loo sure 
Nor worth nor beauty dwells from out the mind's 
Ideal shape of such; yet still it binds 
The fatal spell, and still it draws us on. 
Reaping the whirlwind from (he oft-sown winds; 
The stubborn heart, Its alchemy begun, 
Seems ever near the prize — wealthiest when most 
undooe . 

We wither from our yonth, we gasp away — 
Sick — sick; untound the boon — unslaked (he (hirst. 
Though to the last, in verge of our decay. 
Some phantom lures, such as we sought at lirst — 
But all loo late, — so are we doubly curst. 
Love, fame, ambition, avarice — '( is the tame. 
Each idle — and all ill — and none the wom — 
For all are meteors with a different name. 
And Death the sable smoke where vanishes the Same. 
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SONNET ON CHILLON. 

Btbrnal Spiiil of the chainUss Mind I 
Brightest in dungeons, Libert]' ) thou art, 
For there thjr habitation is the heart — 

The heart which love o( thee alone can bind; 

And when thy sons to fetters are consign'd — 
To fetters, and the damp vault's dayless gloom. 
Their country conquers with iheir martyrdom. 

And Freedom's fame finds wings on every wind. 

Chillon '. thy prison is a holy place. 

And thy sad floor an altar — for 'I was trod. 

Until his very steps have left a trace 

Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 

By Bonnivard ! — May none those marks efface 1 
For they appeal from tyranny lo God. 



BONNIVARD AND HIS BROTHERS. 
(PUSONRK OF Chillon, Stanzas 6-8.) 

Lake Uman lies by ChiUoo's walls: 
A thousand feet in depth below 
fts massy waters meet and Oow; 
Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
From Chilton's snow-white battlement. 

Which round about the wave intbrBlis: 
A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made — and like a living grave. 
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Selaw the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay, 
Wc heard it ripple night and day; 

Sounding o'er our heads it knock'd; 
And I have felt the winter's spray 
Wash through the bars when winds were 1 
And wanton in the happy sky; 

And ihen the very rock hath rock'd, 
And I have felt it shake, unshock'd, 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death (hat would have set me free. 

I said my nearer brother pined, 
1 said his mighty heart declined, 
He loathed and put away his food; 
It was not that 'twas coarse and rude. 
For we were used to hunter's tare, 
And for the like had little care: 
The milk drawn from the mounlain goat 
Was changed for water from the moat, 
Our bread was such as captives' tears 
Have moisten'd many a thousand years, 
Since man first pent his fellow-men 
Like brutes within an iron den; 
But what were these to us or him? 
These wasted not his heart or limb; 
My brother's soul was of that mould 
Which in a palace had grown cold. 
Had his free bieathing been denied 
The range of the sleep mountain's side; 
Butwhy delay the truth? — he died. 
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I uw, and could not hold hiE head. 
Nor leach Ma dying hand — nor dead, — 
Though haid I strove, but strove in vain. 
To tend and gnash my bonds in twain. 
He died — and ihey unlock'd hia chain, 
And scoop'd foi him a ahallow grave 
Even from ihe cold earth of our cave. 
I begg'd them, as a boon, to lay 
His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine — il was a foolish thought, 
Bui then within my brain il wrought, 
Thai even in death hia fieeborn breast 
In auch a dungeon could not resl. 
1 might have spared my idle prayer — 
They coldly laugh'd — and laid him there: 
The flat and turfless earth above • 
The being we so much did love; 
His empty chain above it leant, 
Snch murder's fitting monument t 

But he, the favorite and the flower. 
Most cherish'd since his natal hour. 
His mother's image in fair face, 
The infant love of all his race, 
His martyr'd father's dearest thought. 
My latest caie, for whom I sought 
To hoard my life, that hia might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free; 
He, too, who yet bad held unlired 
A spirit natural or inspired — 
He, loo, was struck, and day by day 
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Was withei'd on the slalk awiy. 

Ob, God! il is a fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape, io any mood ; — 

I've seen il lushing forth in blood, 

1 've seen t1 on the breaking ocean 

Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 

I 've seen the sick and ghastly bed 

Of Sin delirious with its diead; 

But these were horrors — this was woe 

UnmJK'd with such — but sure and slow; 

He faded, and so calm and meek. 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 

So (earless, yet so tender — kind. 

And grieved for those he left behind I 

With alt the while a cheek whose bloom 

Was as a mockery of the tomb, 

Whose tints as gently sunk awajr 

As a departing rainbow's ray — 

An eye of most transparent light, 

That almost made the dungeon bright. 

Arid not a ward of murmur — not 

A groan o'er his untimely lot, — 

A little talk of belter days, 

A tittle hope my own to raise, 

For I was sunk in silence — lost 

In this last loss, of all the most; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 

Of fainting nature's feebleness. 

Mote slowly drawn, grew less and les*: 

I lislen'd, but I could not hear — 
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I call'ii, [or I was wild with feai; 
I knew 't was hopeless, but my dre«d 

Would not be thus admonishid; 

I call'd, and thought I heard a sound — 

I burst my chain with one strong bound. 

And lush'd to himi — I found him not, 

/only stirr'd in this black spot, 

/only lived — /only drew 

The accursed breath ol dungeon-dew; 

The last — the sole — the dearest Holt 

Between me and the eternal brink, 

Which bound me to my lailii^race, 

Was broken in this fatal place. 



BONNIVARD ALONE. 

(Prisoner of Chillon, Stanias ^14.) 

What next befell me then and there 
Iknownot well — I never knew — 

First came the loss of light, and air. 
And then of darkness too: 

I had no thought, no feeling — none — 
Among the stones I stood a stone. 
And was, scarce conscious what I wist. 
As shrubless crags within the mist; 
For all was blank, and bleak, and gray. 
It was not night — it was not day, 

II was not even the dungeon- light. 
So hateful to my heavy sight. 
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But vacancy absorbing space. 
And fixedness — without a place; 
There were no stars — no earth — no time- 
No check — no change — no good — no ctv 
But silence, and a sliiless breath 
Which neither was of life nor death; 
A sea of stagoant idleness, 
Blind, boundless, mute, and motionlesil 

A light broke in upon my btaiu, — 

II was the carol of a biid; 
It ceased, and then it came again. 

The sweetest song ear ever beard. 
And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise, 
And they that nioment could not see 
1 was the mate of misery; 
But then by dult degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track, 
I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Oose slowly round me as before, 
I saw the glimmer of the sua 
Creeping as it before had done. 
But through the crevice where it came 
Ttial bird was perch'd, as fond and tame. 

And tamer than upon the tree; 
A lovely bird, with azure wings. 
And song that said a thousand things. 

And seem'd to say them all for nK 1 
I never saw its like before, 
I ne'er shall see its likeness more: 
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Jt seem'd like me lo want a nute. 
Bat was not half so desolate. 
And il was come to love me when 
None lived to love me so again. 
And cheering from my dungeon's brink. 
Had brought me back to feel and think. 
1 know not if it late weie free, 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine. 
But knowing well captivity, 

Sweet bird 1 I could not wish for thine I 
Or if il were, in winged guise, 
A visitant from Paradise; 
For — Heaven forgive thai thought! the while 
Which made me both to weep and smile — 
I sometimes deem'd that it might be 
My brother's soul come down to me; 
But then at last away it flew. 
And then 't was mortal^- well I knew; 
For he would never thus have flown, 
And left roe twice so doubly lone — 
Lone — as the corse within its shroud, 
Lone — as a solitary cloud, 

A single cloud on a sunny day, 
While all the rest of heaven is clear, 
A frown upon the atmosphere, 
That hath no business to appear 

When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 

A kind of change came in my (ate. 
My keepers grew compassionate; 
I know not what had made them so, 
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They were inured to sights of woe. 

But so it was ; — my broken chain 
With links unfasten'd did remain. 
And it was liberty to stride 
Along my c«I1 from side to side, 
And up and down, >nd then athwart, 
And tread it over every part ; 
And round the pillars one by one. 
Returning where my walk began, 
Avoiding only, as I trod, 
My brothers' graves withoat a sod; 
For if I thought with beedless tread 
My step profaned their lowly bed, 
My breath came gaspingly and thick. 
And my crush'd heart fell blind and sick, 

I made a fooling in the wall. 
It was not therefrom to escape. 

For I had buried one and all 
Who loved me in a human shape; 

And the whole earth would henceforth be 

A wider prison unto me ; 

No child — no sire — no kin bad I, 

No partner in my misery; 

I thought of this, and I was glad. 

For thought of them had made me mad; 

But I was curious to ascend 

To my harr'd windows, and to bend 

Once more, upon the m 

The quiet of a lovii^ eye. 
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I uw them — ind they wore the same. 
They weie not changed liLe me id frame; 
I saw Iheii thousand years of snow 
On high — (heir wide long lake below. 
And tbe blue Rhone in fullest flow; 
I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O'ei channell'd rock and broken bush; 
I saw the white -wall' d distant town, 
And whiter sails go skimming down; 
And then there was a little isle, 
Which in my veiy face did smile. 

The only one in view; 
A small green isle, it seem'd no more. 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 
But in il there were three tail trees. 
And o'er il blew the mountain breeie. 
And by i< there were waters flowing. 
And on it there were young flowers growing. 

Of gentle breath and hue. 
The lisb swam by the castle wall, 
And they seem'd joyous each and all; 
' The eagle rode the rising blast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seem'd to fly. 
And then new tears came in my eye. 
'And I felt troubled — and would fain 
I had not left my recent chain; 
And when I did descend again. 
The darkness ol my dim abode 
Fell on me as a heavy load; 
It was as is a new-dug grave. 
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Dosing o'er one we sought to save, — 
And yet my glance, loo much opprest. 
Had almost need of such a rest. 

It might be months, or years, or dajrs, 

I kept no count, I took no note, 
I had no hope my eyes to raise. 

And clear them of their dreary mote; 
At last men cnnie to set me tree, 

I ask'd not why, and reck'd not where. 
It was at length the same to me 
Fettet'd oi fetterless lo be, 

I learn 'd to love despair. 
And thus when Ihey appear'd at last, 
And all my bonds aside were cast. 
These heavy walls (o me had grown 
A hermilage — and all my own ! 
And half I fell as Ihey were CODK 
To [eai me from a second home : 
With spiders I had friendship made, 
And watch'd them in their sullen trade. 
Had seen the mice by moonlighl play. 
And why should I (eel less than ihey f 
We were all inmates of one place, 
And I, ihe monarch of each race, 
Had power to kill — yet, strange to tell I 
In quiet we had leam'd to dwell. 
My very chains and I grew triendi. 
So much a long communion tAids 
To make us what we we ; — even I 
Kegain'd my freedom with a sigh. 
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THE EAST. 

(Bridb of Abvdos, Canto i. Slanza t.) 
Know ye the land wbeie the cypress and myitle 

Are emblems of deeds that aie done in (heir clime. 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of ihe turtle. 

Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime? 
Know ye the land of the cedar and vine. 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine; 
Where the light wings of Zephyr, opprest with per- 

Wa« faint o'er the Gardens ol Giil in ber bloom; 
Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 
And the voice ot the nightingale never is mute: 
Where the lints of the earth, and the hues of the sky, 
In color though varied, in beauty may vie, 
And Ihe purple of Ocean is deepest in dye; 
Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine. 
And all, save the spirit ot man, is divine? 
'T is the clime of the East ; 't is the land of the Sun — 
Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done? 
Oh I wild as the accents of lovers' farewell 
Are the hearts which they hear, and the tales which ihey 
tell. 

JOURNEY AND DEATH OF HASSAN. 
(From Thb Giaour.) 

Stern Hassan hath a )ouiney la'en 
Wilh (wenly vassals in his train. 
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Each arm'd, as best becomes a. man. 

With aiquebua a.nd atagban ; 

The chief before, as deck'd for wai, 

Bears in his bell (he scimitar 

Slain'd wilh the best of Arnaut blood. 

When in the pass the rebels stood, 

And few retuin'd to tell the tale 

Of what befell in Fame's vale. 

The pistols which his girdle bore 

Were those that once a pacha wore. 

Which still, though gemm'd and boss'd with g 

Even robbers tremble to behold. 

'T is said he goes to woo a bride 

More true than her who left his side; 

The faithless slave that broke her bower, 

And, worse than faithless, for a Giaour ! 

The sun's last rays are on (he hill. 
And sparkle in the fountain lill. 
Whose welcome waters, cool and clear. 
Draw blessings from the mountaineer; 
Here may the loitering merchant Greek 
Find that repose 't were vain to seek 
In cities lodged too near his lord. 
And trembling for his secret hoard — 
Here may he rest where none can see. 
In crowds a slave, in deserts tree; 
And with forbidden wine may stain 
The bowl a Moslem must no) drain. 

The foremost Tartar's in the gap. 
Conspicuous by his yellow cap; 
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The rest in lengthening tine the while 
Wind slowly through the long defile : 
Above, the mounlain reais a peak, 
Where vultures whet the thirst]' beak. 
And tbeiiE may be a least to-night, 
Shall tempt them down ere morrow's light; 
Benealb, a river's wintry stream 
Has shrunk belore (he summer beam. 
And ieit a channel bleak and bare. 
Save shrubs that spring lo perish there: 
Each side the midway path there lay 
Small broken crags ot granite gray, 
By lime, or mountain lightning, riven 
From summits clail in misls ot heaven; 
For where is he that hath bebeld 
The peak ol Liakura unveii'd? 

They reach the grove of pine at last : 
" Bismillah 1 now the peril's past; 
For yonder view the opening plain, 
And there we'll prick our steeds amain: " 
The Chiaus spake, and as he said, 
A bullet whistled o'er his head; 
The toiemost Tartar biles the ground 1 

Scarce bad they time to check the rein, 
Swift from their steeds the riders bound; 

But three shall never mount again: 
Unseen the foes that gave the wound, 

TTie dying ask revenge in vain. 
With steel unsheath'd, and carbine bent, 
Some o'er their courser's harness leant. 
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Half shelter'd by th« iteed; 
Some fly behinil the nearest rock, 
And theie await tbe coming shock, 

Noi tamelji stand to bleed 
Beneath the shaft of foes unseen, 
Who dare not quit their oaggy screen. 
Stern Hassan only from his horse 
Disdains to light, and Iceeps his course. 
Tilt fiery flashes in the van 
Pioclaim too sure the lobbei-clan 
Have well secured the only way 
Could now avail the promised prejr; 
Then curi'd his very beard with ire, 
And glared his eye wilh lieicer fire: 
"Though far and nea; the bullets hiss, 
I 've 'scaped a bloodier hour than this.'' 
And now the toe their covert quit. 
And call his vassals to submit ; 
But Hassan's frown and furious word 
Are dreaded more than hostile sword. 
Nor of his little band a man 
Resign'd carbine or ataghan. 
Nor raised the craven cry, Amaunt' 
In fuller Bighl, more near and near. 
The lately ambush'd foes appear, 
And, issuing from the grove, advance 
Some who on l>altle -charger prance - 
Who leads them on with foreign brand. 
Far flashing in his red right hand? 
"■Tishel 't bheT I know him now; 
^ Quarter, pardon- 
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I know bim by his pallid brow; 
I know him by the evil eye 
That aids his envious treacheiy; 
1 know him by his jet-black bub: 
Though now array'd in Ainaut garb, 
Apostate from his own vile taith. 
It shall nol save him from the death: 
'T is he 1 well met in any hour. 
Lost Leila's love, accursed Giaoui ! " 

With sabie shiver'd to the hilt, 

Vet dripping with the blood he spill; 

Yet sttain'd within the sever'd hand 

Which quivers round that faithless brand; 

His turban far behind him roli'd. 

And clelt in twain its firmest (old; 

His flowing robe by falchion torn. 

And crimson as those clouds ol morn 

That, streak'd with dusky red, portend 

The day shall have a stormy end; 

A stain on every bush that bore 

A fragment of his palampore,' 

His breast with wounds unnumbet'd riven. 

His back to earth, his lace to heaven, 

Fall'n Hassan lies — his unclosed eye 

Yet lowering on bis enemy, 

As if the hour that aeal'd his fate 

Surviving left his quenchless hate; 

And o'er him bends that foe with brow 

As dark as his that bled below. 
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HASSAN'S MOTHER, 
(From Tkb Giaoub.) 

Thb browsing camels' bells are linkling: 
His Mother look'd from her taltice high. 

She saw Ihe dews ol eve besprinkling 
The pasture green beneath her eye. 

She saw the planets faintly Iwinkling: 
" T is twilight — sure his train is nigh." 
She could not rest in the gaiden-bower. 
But gazed through the giale of bis steepest tower ! 
"Why comes he not? his steeds are fleet, 
Nor shrink they from tbe summer beat) 
Why sends not the Bridegroom his promised gift: 
Is his heart more cold, or his barb less swift? 
Oh, false reproach I yon Tartar now 
Has gain'd our nearest mountain's brow. 
And warily the steep descends, 
And now within the valley bends; 
And he bears the gift at his saddle bow — 
How could I deem his courser slow? 
Right well my largess shall repay 
His welcome speed, and weary way." 

The Tartar lighted at tbe gale, 

But scarce upheld his falntiog weight: 

His swarthy visage spake distress. 

But tbis might be from weariness; 

His gaib with sanguine spots was dyed, 

But these might be Irom his couisei's side; 

He drew the token from his vest — 
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Angel of death 1 't is Hassan's cloven crest ' 
His calpac' rent — his caftan red — 
" Lady, a fearful bride thy Son hath wed: 
Me, not from mercy, did they spare, 
But this impurpled pledge lo bear. 
Peace to the I>rave1 whose blood is spilt; 
Woe to the Giaour t for his the guilt." 



THE GIAOUR'S LOVE. 

(From Thb Giaour.) 

The cold in clime are cold in blcx)d, 

Hieir love can scarce deserve the nam 
Bui mine was like the lava flood 

Thai boils in j^tna's breast of flame. 
I cannot prate in puling strain 
Of lady e -love, and beauty's chain; 
It changing cheek, and scorching vein, 
lips taught to writhe, but not complain. 
If bursting heart, and madd'ning btain. 
And daring deed, and vengeful steel, 
And all that I have fell, and feel. 
Betoken love — that love was mine, 
And shown by many a bitter sign. 
'Tis trae, I could not whine nor sigh, 
I knew but to obtain or die. 
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I die — but fitit L have possess'd. 
And come what may, I kavr btcn blest. 
Shall I the doom I sought upbraid? 
No — reft of a]], yet undistnay'd 
But tor the thought of Leila slain, 
Give me the pleasure with the pain, 
So would I live and love again. 
I giieve, but not, my holy guide' 
For him who dies, but her who died; 
She sleeps beneath the wandering wave — 
Ah ! had she but an earthly grave, 
This breaking heail and throbbing head 
Should seek and shaie hei narrow bed. 
She was a form ot life and light. 
That, seen, became a pait o( sight ; 
And rose, where'er 1 lurn'd mine eye. 
The Morning-stai of Memory ! 



DEATH OF SELIM. 

(Bridb of Abydos, Canto ii. Stanias 3Z-36.> 

ZuLBlKA, mute and motionless, 
Stood like that statue of distress. 
When, her last hope forever gone. 
The mother harden'd into stone ; 
All in the maid that eye could see 
Was but a younger Niobe. 
Bat ere her tip, or even her eye, 
Essay'd to speak, or look reply, 
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Beneath (he garden's wicket pori;h 

Far flash'd on high n blazing torch 1 

Another — and another — and another, — 

"Oh I fly — no mote — yet now my more than brother ! " 

Fai, wide, through every thicket spread. 

The fearful lights are gleaming red \ 

Not these alone — (or each right hand 

Is ready with A. sheathle^ brand. 

Th^y part, puisne, return, and wheel 

With searching flimbeau, shining steel ; 

And last of all, his sabre waving, 

Stern Giafiir in his fury raving: 

And now almost they tooch the cave — 

OhI must that gcol be Selim's grave? 

Dauntless he stood — "'Tis come — soon past — 
One kiss, Zuleika — 'tis my last : 

But yet my band not far from shore 
May hear this signal, see the (lash ; 
Yet now loo few — ^the attempt were raah : 

No matter — yel one effort more." 
Forth 10 the cavern mouth he stept ) 

His pistol's echo rang on high, 
Zuleika started not, not wept, 

Despair bcnumb'd her breast and eye I — 
"TTiey hear me not, 01 if they ply 
Heir oats, 't is but to see me die ; 
That sound hath drawn my (oes more nigb. 
Then forth my father's scimitar. 
Thou ne'er bast seen less equal watl 
Fatewell, Zuleika 1 — Sweet ! retire : 
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Yet stay within — heie linger safe. 

At thee his rage will only cbafe. 
Slir not — lesl even to ihee perchance 
Some ening blade or ball should glance. 
Fear'st ihou tor himp — may I expire 
It in this strife I seek thy siie t 
No — though by him that poison pour'd: 
No — Ihough again he call me coward! 
But tamely shall I meet their steel? 
No — as each crest save his may feel ! ' ' 
One bound he made, and gain'd the sand; 

Already at his feet hath sunk 
The foremost of the prying band, 

A gasfing head, a quivering Ironk: 
Another falls — but round him close 
A swarming circle of his foes ; 
From right (o left his path he deft. 

And almost met the meeting wave : 

His boat appears — not five oars' length — 
His comrades strain with desperate strength — 

Oh! are they yet in time to save? 

His feet the foremost breakers lave ; 
His band are plunging in the bay. 
Their sabres glitter through the spray ; 
Wet — wild — unwearied to the strand 
They struggle — now they touch the land I 
They come — 't is but to add to slaughlei — 
His heart's best blood is on the water. 

Escaped from shot, unhann'd by steel. 
Or scarcely graied its force to feel, 
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Had Selim won, betray'd, beset. 

To where the stiand and billows mel ; 

There as his last step left the land. 

And the last death-blow dealt his hand — 

Ah t wherefore did he turn to look 

For her his eye but sought in vain ? 
That pause, thai fatal gaze he took, 

Hath doom'd his death, or lix'd his chain. 
Sad proof, in peril and in pain. 
How lale will Lover's hope remain ! 
His back was to the dashing spray ; 
Behind, but close, bis comrades lay. 
When at the instant, hiss'd the ball — 
" So may the foes of Giaffii fall ! " 
Whose voice is heard? whose carbine rang? 
Whose bullet through the night -air sang. 
Too nearly, deadly aim'd to err ? 
'Tis thine — Abdallah's Murderer I 
The father slowly rued ihy hate. 
The son hath found a quicker fate: 
Fast from his breast the blood is bubbling. 
The whiteness of the sea-foam iroubliog — 
It aught his tips essay'd to groan, 
The rushing billows choked the tone ! 

Mora slowly rolls the clouds away ; 

Few trophies ol the fight are there : 
llie shouts that shook the midnight-bay 
Are silent ; but some- signs ol fray 

That strand ol strife may bear, 
And fragments of each shiver'd brand ; 
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Steps slamp'd ; and dash'd into the sand 
The print of many a stiuggHng hand 

May there be maik'd ; nor fat remote 

A broken lotch, an oarless boat ; 
And, tangled on the weeds that heap 
The beach where shelving lo the deep, 

There lies a white capote 1 
"T is rent in twain — one darlt.red stain 
The wave yet ripples o'er in vain : 

But wbeie is he who woreP 
Ve 1 who would o'er his relics weep, 
Go, seek them where the surges sweep 
Their burthen round Sigieum's steep 

And cast on Lemnos' shore: 
The sea-birds shriek above the prey, 
O'er which their hungry beaks delay, 
As shaken on his restless pillow. 
His head heaves with the heaving billow; 
That hand, whose motion is not liie. 
Vet feebly seems to menace strife. 
Flung by the tossing tide on high. 

Then levell'd with the wave — 
What recks il, though (hat corse shall lie 

Within a living grave? 
The bird (hat tears that prostrate form 
Hath only robb'd the meaner worm; 
The only heart, the only eye 
Ha4 bled or wept lo see him die. 
Had seen those scalter'd limbs composed, 

And mourn'd above his turban-stone. 
That heart hatb burst — thai eye wai closed — 

Yea — closed before bis own I 
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CORSAIR LIFE. 

(Corsair, Cuilo i. Stania i.) 

O'kr the gUd wateis of ihe dark blue sea, 

Our Ihougbls are boundless, and our souls as Iree, 

Far as the breeze can bear, Che billows [oam, 
Survey our empire, atid behold oui home t 
Hiese are oui realms, no limits to their sway— - 
Our flag the sceptre all who meet obey. 
Ours the wild life in tumult still to range 
Prom toil to rest, and joy in every change. 
Ob, who can tell? not thou, luxurious slave ! 
Whose soul would sicken o'er tbe heaving wave; 

Whom slumber soothes nol — pleasure cannot please 
Oh, w^o can tell, save he whose heart hath tried. 
And danced in triumph o'er the waters wide. 
The exulting sense — the pulse's maddening play, 
That thrills the wanderer of that trackless way? 
That for itself can woo the approaching light. 
And turn what some deem danger lo delight; 
Thai seeks what cravens shun with more than leal. 
And where the feebler faint — can only leel — 
Feel — to the rising bosom's inmost core, 
Its hope awaken and its spirit soar P 
No dread of death — if with us die our foes — 
Save (hat it seems even duller than repose: 
Come when it will — we snatch the life of life — 
When lost — what recks it — by disease or slrite? 
Lei him wbo crawls enamoui'd of decay 
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Qing to bis couch, and sicken years away; 

He&ve his thick breath, and shake his palsied head; 

Outs — the (lesh turi, and not the feveiish bed. 

While gaBp by gasp he falteis loilh his soul, 

Ours with one pang — one bound — -escapes control. 

His corse may hoast its urn and narrow cave. 

And they who loath'd bis liie may gild his giave: 

Ours are the tears, though lew, sincerely shed. 

When Ocean shrouds and sepulchres our dead. 

For us, even banquets fond regret supply 

In the red cup that crowns our memory; 

And the brief epitaph in danger's day, 

Wheo those who win at length divide the prey. 

And cry, remembrance saddening o'er each brow 

How had the brave who fell exulted nitai I 



PARTING OF CONRAD AND MEDORA. 

(Corsair, Canto i. Stanzas 14, 15.) 

She rose — she sprung — she dung to his embrace. 
Till his heart heaved beneath her hidden face. 
He dared not raise to his that deep-blue eye. 
Which downcast droop'd in tearless agony. 
Her long fair hair lay floating o'ei his anns. 
In all the wildness of dishevell'd chatmsj 
Scarce beat that bosom where his image dwelt 
So full — thai feeling seem'd almost onfeltt 
Hark — peals the thunder of the signal-gun I 
It told 't was sunset — and he cursed that sun. 
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Again — ^ain — that lorm he madly press' d. 
Which mutely clasp'd, imploringly caiess'dt 
And tottering to the couch his bride he bore. 
One moment gazed — as ii to gaze no more; 
Fell —that for him earth lield but her alone, 
Kiss'd her cold forehead — turo'd — is Conrad gone? 

" And is he gone? " — on sudden solitude 

How oft (hat [euful question will intrude 1 

" 'T was but an instant past — and here he stood t 

And now " — without the portal's porch she rush'd, 

And then at length her leais in freedom gush'd; 

Kg — bright — and fast, unknown to her they felt; 

But still her lips refused to send — " Farewell I " 

For in that word — thai fatal word — howe'er 

We promise — hope — believe — there breathes despair. 

O'er every feature of that still, pale (ace. 

Had sorrow tii'd what lime can ne'er erase: 

The lender blue of that large loving eye 

Grew frozen with its gaie on vacancy, 

Till — Oh, how far I — it caught a glimpse of him. 

And then it flow'd — and freiuied seem'd to swim 

Through those long, dark, and glistening lashes dew'd 

With drops of sadness oft to be renew'd. 

" He 'sgone I " — against her heart that hand is driven, 

Convulsed and quick — then gently raised to heaven; 

She look'd and saw the heaving of the main; 

The while sail set — she dared not look again; 

But tum'd with sickenii^ soul within the gate — 

" It is no dream — and I am desolate 1 " 
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CONRAD'S RETURN. 

(Corsair, Canlo jii. Stan^is i9-»i.) 

rHB lights are high on beacon and from bowei, 

And 'midst them Conrad seeks Medoca's tower: 

He looks in vain — 't is strange — and all lemark, 

Amid so many, beis alone is dark. 

'T is strange — of yore its welcome never fail'd. 

Nor now, perchance, extinguish 'd, only veil'd. 

With the first boat descends he lor the shore. 

And looks impatient on the lingering oat. 

Oh ! for a wing beyond the falcon's flight. 

To bear him like an arrow lo that height I 

With the first pause the resting rowers gave, 

He waits not — looks not — leaps into the wave, 

Strives through the surge, bestrides the beach, and big 

Ascends the path familiar to his eye. 

He reach'd his (urrel door — he paused — no soand 
Broke from within; find all was night around. 
He knock'd, and loadly — footstep nor reply - 
Announced that any heard or deem'd him nigh; 
He knock'd — but faintly — for his Itetnbling hand 
Refused to aid bis heavy heart's demand. 
The portal opens ■ — ^ 't is a well-known face — 
But not the form be panted lo embrace. 
lis lips are silent — twice bis own essay'd. 
And lail'd to frame the question Ihey delay'd; 
He snalch'd the lamp — its light will answer all — 
It quits his grasp, expiring in the fall. 
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He woald not wEut for (bat leviving tay — 
As soon could he have linger'd there for day; 
But, glimmering through the dusky corridor. 
Another checkers o'er the shadow'd floor; 
His steps the chamber gain — bis eyes behold 
All that his heart believed not — yel foretold 1 

He lurn'd not — spoke not — sunk not — fii'd bis look. 

And set the anxious frame that lately shook; 

He ga2ed ~ liow long we gaze despile of pain, 

And know, but daie not own, we gaze in vain I 

In life itself she was so still and fair, 

Tliat death with gentler aspect wilhei'd (here; 

And (he cold flowers her colder hand contain'd, 

In tha( last grasp as tenderly were strain 'd 

As if she scarcely felt, but (eign'd a sleep. 

And made it almost mockery yet (o weep: 

The long dark lashes fringed hec lids of snow, 

Andveil'd — thought shrinks (rom all that lurlt'dtielow — 

Oh I o'er the eye Death most exerts his might. 

And hurls the spirit from her throne of light ! 

Sinks those blue orbs in that long last eclipse, 

But spares, as yet, the charm around her Ups — 

Yet, yet they seem as ihey forbore to smile. 

And wish'd repose — but only for a wbilet 

But the while shroud, and each extended tress. 

Long — fair — but spread in utter bfelessness. 

Which, late the spoit of every summer wind. 

Escaped the baffled wreath that strove 10 bind; 

These — and the pale pure cheek, became the Irier — 

Bui she is nothing — wherefore is he here? 
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He ask'd no question — all were ansvei'd Dow 
By the Aisl gtsDce on that still — marble brow. 
It was enough — she died — what reck'd it how? 



ALP AND FRANCESCA. 

(SiBGK OF Corinth, Stanzas t6-3t.) 

StiIL by the shore Alp mutely mused, 

And woo'd the freshness Night diffused. 

There shrinks no ebb in that lideless sea. 

Which changeless tolls elernallyi 

So that wildest of waves, in their angriest mood, 

Scarce btcak on the bounds of the land for a rood; 

And the powerless moon beholds Ibem flow. 

Heedless if she come or go : 

Calm or high, in main or bay. 

On their course she hath no sway. 

The rock unworn its base doth bare. 

And looks o'er the suit, but it comes not there; 

And the fringe of the foam may be seen below. 

On the line thai it left long ages ago; 

A smooth short space of yellow sand 

Between it and the greener land. 

He wander'd on, along the beach. 
Tilt within the range of a carbine's reach 
Of the leaguer'd watt; but they saw him not. 
Or how could he 'scape from the hostile shot? 
Dio iiaiiors lurk in the Christians' bold? 
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Were their hands grown stiff, 01 cheii hearts wax'd cold? 

I know nol, in sooth; but hoixi yonder wail 

There flssh'd no Rre, aod ihere hiss'd no ba)l, 

Though he stood beneath the bastion's frown, 

That flank'd the seaward gate of the town; 

Though be heard the sound, end could almost tell 

The sullen words of the sentinel, 

As his measured step on the stone below 

Oank'd as he paced it to and fro; 

And he saw the lean dc^ beneath the wall 

Hold o'ei the dead Iheii carnival. 

Gorging and growling o'er carcass and limb; 

They were too busy to bark at him I 

From 1 Tartar's skull they had stripp'd ihe flesh, 

As ye peel the fig when its ftuit is fresh; 

And their white lusks crunch'd o'er the whiter &kul1. 

As it slipp'd through their jaws, when their edge grew 

dull. 
As they lauly mumbled the bones of the dead. 
When they scarce could rise from the spot where they fed; 
So well had they broken a lingering fast 
With those who had fallen for that night's repast. 
And Alp knew, by the turbaos that roll'd on the sand. 
The foremost of these were the best of his band: 
Crimson and green were the shawls of their wear. 
And each scalp had a single long tuft of bair. 
All the rest was shaven and bare. 
The scalps were in the wild dt^'s maw, 
The hair was tangled round his jaw. 
But close by the shore, on the edge of the gulf. 
There «alc a vulture flapping a wolf. 
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Who bad stolen from the hills, but kept away. 
Scared by the dc^s, from the human prey; 
Bu( he seized oa his share of a sleed thai lay, 
Pick'd by the biids, on (he sands ol the bay. 

Alp lutn'd him from the sickening sight: 

Never had shaken his nerves in %ht; 

But he betler could brook to behold the dying. 

Deep in the tide ol their wann blood lying, 

Scotch'd with the death-thirst, and writhing in vain. 

Than the perishing dead who are past all pain. 

There is something of pride in the perilous hour, 

Whale'ei be Ihe shape in which death may lower; 

For Fame is there to say who bleeds. 

And Honor's eye on daring deeds 1 

But when all is past, it is humbling to tread 

O'er the weltering field of the lombless dead. 

And see worms of the earth, and fowls oF the air. 

Beasts of the forest, all gathering there; 

All regarding man as their prey. 

All rejoicing in his decay. 

There is a temple in ruin stands, 

Fashion'd by long forgotten hands; 

Two or three columns, and many a stone. 

Marble and granite, with grass o'etgrownl 

Out upon Time I it will leave no more 

Of the things to come than the things before! 

Out upon Time I who forever will leave 

But enough of the past for the future to grieve 

O'er that which hath been, and o'er ihal which most be; 
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What we have seen, oui sons shall see; 
Renmanis of things that have past awiy, 
Fiafiments ol stone, reai'd by creatures of clajl 

He sate him down a.1 a pillar's base. 
And past his hand athwart his lace; 
Like one in dreary musii^ mood. 
Declining was his attitude; 
His head was drooping on his breast, 
Fever'd, throbbing, and opprest; 
And o'er his brow, so downward bent, 
Oft his beating fingers went. 
Hurriedly, as you may see 
Your own run over the ivory key, 
Ere the measured lone is taken 
By the chords you would awaken. 
There he sale all heavily. 
As he heard the night-wind sigh. 
Was il the wind, through some hollow stone. 
Sent (hat soft and tender moan? 
He lifted his head, and he look'd on the sea. 
But il was unrippled as glass may he; 
He look'd on the long grass — it wavW not a blade; 
How was that gentle sound convey'dP 
He look'd to the banners — each flag lay still, 
. So did the leaves on Cithseron's hill, 
And be (ell not a breath come over his cheek; 
Wha( did thai sudden sound bespeak? 
He (urn'd (o the left — is he sure of sight? 
There sale a lady, youthful and bright! 
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He started up with more of (eM 
Than if an armed foe were neu. 
" God of my fathers I what is here? 
Who arl thou, and nberefoie sent 
So near a hostile armaiDent? " 
His trembling bands refused to sign 
The cross he dceni'd no more divine : 
He had resumed il in thai hour. 
But conscience wrung away (be powa. 
He gazed, he saw: be knew the face 
Oi beauty, and the form of grace; 
Il was Francesca by his side, 
The maid who might have been bis bride! 
The rose was yet upon hei cheek, 
Bui mellow'd with a tenderer streak: 
Where was Ibe play ot her soil lips Bed? 
Gone was the smile Ihat enliven'd their red. 
The ocean's calm within their view. 
Beside her eye had less of blue; 
Bui like that cold wave il stood still. 
And its glance, though clear, was chill. 
Around ber form a thin robe twining, 
Naught concealed her bosom shinii^; 
Through the parting of her hair. 
Floating darkly downward there. 
Her rounded aim ^how'd white and bue: 
And ere yet she made reply. 
Once she raised her band on high; 
' II was so wan, and transparenl of hue. 
You might have seen the moon shine through. 
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" I come fcom my rest lo bim I love best, 

Thai I may be happy, and he may be blest. 

I have pass'd (he guards, the gate, the wall; 

Sought (hee in safety through Iocs and all. 

'T is said the lion will turn and flee 

Fcom a maid in the piide ol her puiily; 

And the Power on high, that can shield the good 

Thus from the tyrant of the wood. 

Hath extended its mercy to guard me as wet) 

From the hands of (he leaguering infidel. 

I come — and if I come io vain, 

Nevet, oh never, we meet again I 

Thou hast done a fearful deed 

In falling away from (hy fa(het'a creed: 

But dash that turban to earth, and sign 

The sign of the cross, and forever be mine; 

Wring the black drop from thy heart. 

And to-morrow unites us no more to pari." 

" And where should our bridal couch he spread? 

In the midst of Ihe dying and the dead? 

For to-morrow we give lo Ihe slaughter and flame 

The sons and the shrines of the Christian name. 

None, save thou and Ihlne, V ve swoin, 

Shall be left upon Ihe mocn: 

But thee will I bear to a lovely spot, 

Where our hands shall be join'd, and our sorrow fo 

Tbeie thou yet shall be my bride, 

When once again I' ve quelled the pride 

Of Venice ; and her hated race 

Have felt the arm they would debase 
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Scourge with a whip of scoipioiu thoK 
Whom vice and envy made my foes." 

UpOD bis hand she laid her own — 

Light was the touch, but it thrill'd to the bone, 

And shot a chillness to his heart. 

Which fix'd him beyond the power to stait. 

Though slight, was that giasp so mortBl cold. 

He could no! loose him from its hold; 

But never did clasp of one so dear 

Strike on the pulse with such feeling of feai. 

As those thin fingers, long and white, 

Froie through his blood by iheir touch that night. 

The fcTeiish glow of his biow was gone. 

And his heart sank so still that it felt like stone, 

Ai he look'd on the (ace, and beheld its hue. 

So deeply changed fiom what he knew: 

Fair but faint — without the ray 

Of mind, that made each feature play 

Like sparkling wares on a sunny day; 

And hei motionless lips lay still as death, 

And her words came forth without het breath. 

And there rose not a heave o'er her bosom's swell. 

And there seem'd not a pulse in ber veins to dwell. 

Though ber eye shone out, yet (he lids were fiit, 

And the glance that it gave was wild and unmiit 

With aught of change, as the eyes may seem; 

Of the restless who walk in a troubled dream; 

Like the figures on anas, that gloomily glare, 

Stin'd by the breath of the wintry air. 

So seen by the dying lamp's filfut light. 
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lifeless, but life-like, and awful to sight ; 

As they seem, through the dimness, about to come doWD 

Fiom the shadowy wall where their images frown; 

Fearfully ffitting 10 and fro, 

As the gusts on the tapestry come and go. 

" If not for love of me be given 

Thus much, then, for the love of heaven — 

Again I say — that turban tear 

From off thy faithless brow, and swear 

Thine injured country's sons to spare, 

Oi thou art lost; and never shalC see — 

Not earth — that 's past — but heaven or me. 

If this thou dost accord, albeit 

A heavy doom 't is thine to meet. 

That doom shall half absolve thy sin, 

And mercy's gate may receive thee within: 

But pause one moment mote, and lake 

The cutse ol Him thou didst forsake; 

And look once more to heaven, and see 

Its love forever shut from thee. 

There is a light cloud by the moon — 

'T is passing, and will pass full soon — 

II, by the time its vapory sail 

Hath ceased her shaded orb to veil, 

Thy heart within thee is not changed. 

Then God and man are both avenged; 

Dark will thy doom be, darker still 

Thine immortality of ill." 

Alp look'd to heaven, and saw on higfa 
The ugn she spake of in the sky; 
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Bui his heart was swollen, and tuni'd aside 

By deep inteiminable pride. 

This first false passion of his breait 

RoU'd Uke a torreot o'ei the icit. 

Hi sue for mercy I He dismay'd 

By wild words of ■ timid maid t 

He, wtong'd by Venice, vow lo B»ve 

Hei sons, devoted to the gravel 

No — thoi^h that cloud were thunder's worst, 

And chafed to crash him — let it burst t 

He look'd npon it earnestly. 

Without an accent of reply; 

He watch'd it passing; it is flown; 

Full on bis eye the clear moon shone. 

And tbns he spake — " Whate'er my late, 

I am no changeling — 't is too late; 

Hie reed in storms may bow and quiver. 

Then rise again; the tree must shiver. 

What Venice mide me, I must be, 

Her foe in all, save love to theei 

But thou art safe : oh, fly with me 1 " 

He tum'd, but she is gone 1 

Nothing is there but the column stone. 

Hath rfie sunk in the earth, or melted in air? 

He s*w not — he knew not — but nothing is thero. 
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THE ASSAULT. 

(SiBCB OP Corinth, Stanzas 31-17.) 

Lightly and brightly breaks away 

The Morning from het mantle gray, 

And the Noon will look on a sultry day. 

Hark to the trump, and the drum, 

And (he mourntul sound of the barbarous horn. 

And the flap of the banners, that flit as they 'te borne. 

And the neigh of the steed, and the multitude's hum. 

And the clash, and the shout, "They come ! they come t " 

The horsetails are pluck'd from the ground, and the 

Prom its sheath; and they form, and but wait for the word, 

Tarlai, and Spahi, and Turcoman, 

Strike your tents, and throt^ to the ran; 

Mount ye, spur ye, skirr the plain, 

That the fugitive may fiee in vain. 

When he breaks from the town; and none escape. 

Aged or young, in the Chiisllan shape; 

While your fellows on foot, in a &ry mass. 

Bloodstain the breach through which they pass. 

The steeds are all bridled, and snorl (o the rein; 

Curved is each neck, and flowing each mane; 

White it the foam of their champ on the bit: 

The spears are uplifted; the matches are lit; 

The cannon are pcnnled, and ready to roar. 

And crash the wall they have crumbled before: 

Forms in his phalanx each Janizar; 
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Alp St Ibdr bead; his ligtit arm u bue. 

So is the blade of his Kdmilar; 

The khan and the pachas aic all at theii poal; 

The Tuiei himself at the head of the host. 

When the cnlveiin's signal U fired, then on; 

Leave not in Cotintb a lirii^ one — 

A priest at her altars, a chief in her halls, 

A hearth in her nuut^oos, a stone on he> walls. 

God and the prophet — AIU Hu ! 

Up to the skies with that wild halloo ! 

" There the breach lies for passage, (he ladder to scale; 

And your hands on your sabres, and how should ye fail? 

He who lirsl downs with the red cross tnaji dave 

His heart's dearest wish; let him ask it, and havel " 

Thus uller'd Coumourgi, the dauntless viricr; 

The reply was the brandish ol salne and spear. 

And the shout of fierce thousands in joyous ire : — 

Slence — hark to the s^nal — fire I 

The rampart is won, and the spoil b^un, 

And all but the after carnage done. 

But here and there, where 'vantage ground 

Against the foe may still be found. 

Desperate groups of twelve or ten 

Make a pause, and turn again — 

Wilb banded backs against the wall 

Fiercely stand, or fighting fall. 

There stood an old man — his hairs were white, 
Bui his veteran arm was full of might: 
So gallantly bore he the brunt of ihc fray. 
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The dead before him, on that day. 

Id a semiciccle laf ; 

Slill he combated unwoaDded, 

ITiough reliealing, unsiurouDded. 

Mbd7 a scar of former fight 

Lnrlf'd beneath his corslet bright; 

But of every wound his body bore, 

Each and all had been ta'en before: 

Tboagh aged, he was so iron of limb, 

Few of oui youth could cope with him. 

Still the old man stood erect, 

And Alp's career a moment cbeck'd. 

"Yield thee, Minotii; quarter take, 

For thine own, thy daughter's saie." 

" Never, renegado, never ! 

Though the life of thy gift would last forever." 

"Francesca! — Oh, my promised bride 1 

Must she too perish by thy pride? " 

"She is safe." — "Where? where?" — " In hi 

From whence thy traitor soul is driven — 

Far from thee, and un defiled." 

Grimly then Minoiti smiled. 

As he saw Alp sta^ering bow 

Before his words, as with a blow. 

"Oh Godl when died she?" — " Vesternight — 

Nor weep I for hei spirit's flight: 

None of my pure race shall be 

Slaves to Mahomet and Ihee — 

Come on I "— That challenge is in vain — 
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Alp 's aliendy with the slain 1 

While Minolti's words were wreaking 

More revenge in bitter speaking 

Than his falchion's point had found 

Had the time allow'd to woutid, 

From within (he neighboring poich 

Of B long defended church, 

Where the last and desperate few 

Would the failing fight renew, 

The sharp shot dash'd Alp to the ground. 

Ere an eye could view the wound 

That ciash'd through the brain of the infidel; 

Ronnd he spun, and down he fell. 



(Parisina, Stanzas i, 2.) 

It is the hour when from the boughs 

"nie nightingale's high note is heard; 
It is the hour when lovers' vows 

Seem sweet in every whisper'd word; 
And gentle winds, and waters near. 
Make music to the lonely esr. 
Each flower the dews have lightly wet. 
And in the sky the stars are met. 
And on the wave is deeper blue. 
And on the leaf a browner hue. 
And in the heaven (hat clear obscure, 
So softly dark, and darkly pure. 
Which follows the decline of day. 
As twilight melts beneath the moon away. 
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Bai it is ilol 10 list to the watecial! 

That Patisina leaves her hall. 

And it is not to gaze oo the hesvecl]' l^ht 

That the Ud; walks in the shadow of night; 

And if she sits in Este's bower, 

T is not foe the sake of its full-blown flower — 

She listens — but not foi the nightingale — 

Though her ear expects as soft a tale. 

There glides a step through the loliage thick, 

And her cheek grows pale — and her heart beats quick. 

There whispers a voice through the rustling leave*, 

And her blush returns, and her bosom heaves: 

A moment more — and theV shall meet — 

'T is past — her lover 's at her leel. 



THE LAST OF EZZELIN. 
(Laka, Canto ii. Stanza 24.) 
Upon that night (a peasanl's is the tale) 
A Serf thai cross'd the intervening vale. 
When Cynthia's light almost gave way to mom, 
And nearly veil'd in mist her waning horn — 
A Serf, that rose betimes to thread the wood, 
And hew the bough that bought his children's food, 
Past by the river that divides the plain 
Of Otho's lands and Lara's broad domain: 
He heard a tramp — a horse and horseman brt^e 
From out the wood — before him was a cloak 
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Wrapt round some burthen at his saddle-bow, 
Bent was his head, and hidden was his brow- 
Roused by the sudden sight at such a time. 
And some foreboding thai it might be crime, 
Himself unheeded watch'd the stranger's course. 
Who reach'd the river, bounded from his horse, 
And lifting thence the burthen which he bore. 
Heaved up the bank, and dash'd it (ram the shore. 
Then paused, and look'd, and turn'd, and seera'd to 

And still another hurried glance would snatch. 
And follow with his step the stream that flow'd. 
As it even yet too much its surface show'd. 
At once he started- — ^stoop'd; around him strown 
The winter floods had scatter'd heaps of stoae; 
Of these the heaviest thence he gather'd there. 
And slung them with a more than common care. 
Meantime the Serf had crept to where unseen 
Himself might safely mark what this might mean; 
He caught a glimpse, as of a floating breast. 
And something glittet'd starlike on the vest; 
But ere he well could mark the buoyant trunk, 
A massy fragment smote it, and il sunk: 
It rose again, but indistinct to view, 
And left the waters of a purple hue, 
Then deeply disappear'd: the horseman gazed 
Till ebb'd the latest eddy it had raised; 
Then turning, vaulted on his pawing steed. 
And instant spun'd him into panting speed. 
His face was mask'd — the features of the dead. 
If dead it were, escaped the observer's dread; 
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But if in soolb a slai its bosom bore. 
Such is the badge that knighthood ever 
And inch 't i% known Sir Euelin had w 
Upon (he night that led to such a moin 



MAZEPPA 'S RIDE. 
(Mazbppa, Stanias9-i7.) 

" Bring torth the horse " ! — the horse was brought ; 

In truth he was a noble steed, 

ATaitai of the Ukraine breed, 
Who look'd as though the speed of thought 
Were in his limbs; but he was wild. 

Wild as the wild deer, and untaught, 
With spur and bridle undedled — 

'T was but a day he had been cai^lt; 
And snorting, with erected mane. 
And struggling fiercely, but in vain. 
In the lull foam o! wrath and dread 
To me the desert -born was led; 
They bound me on, that menial throng, 
Upon his back with many a ihong; 
Then loosed him wilh a sudden lash — 
Away 1 — away I — and oa we dash I — 
Torrents less rapid and less rash. 

Away ! — away ! — My breath was gone — 
I saw not where he hurried on : 
'T was scarcely yet the break of day, 
And on he foam'd — away 1 — away ! — 
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The lasi of human sounds which rose, 
As I was darted from vaf foes, 
Was the wild shout of savage laughter. 
Which on the winil came loaring aftei 
A moment from thai rabble rout : 
With sudden wtath I wrcnch'd my head. 
And SDHpt the cord, which to the mane 
Hsxi bound my neck in lieu of rein. 
And, writhing half my form about, 
Howl'd back my cuise; but 'midst the tiead, 
The thunder of my courser's speed. 
Perchance they did not heac nor heed : 
It vexes me — for I would tain 
Have paid their insult back again. 
I paid it well in after days : 
There is Dot of that castle gate. 
Its diawbiii^e and portcullis' weight. 
Stone, bar, moat, bridge, or barrier left; 
Nor of its fields a blade of grass. 
Save what grows on a ridge of wall. 
Where stood the hearth-stone of the hall; 
And many a time ye there might pass. 
Nor dream that e'er that fortress wasi 
I saw its turrets in a blaze. 
Their crackling battlements all cleft. 

And the hot lead pour down like rain 
From off the scorch'd and blackening roof. 
Whose thickneis was not vengeance -proof. 

They little thought that day of pain, 
When lannch'd as on the lightning's flash, 
Tbey bade me to destruction dash, 
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Tlat one day I should come sgun, 
Witii twice five thousand horse, to thank 

The Count Im his uncouileous lide. 
They play'd me then a bitter prank, 

When, with the wild horse lor my guide, 
They bound me to hia foaming flank: 
Al length I play'd them one as frank — 
For lime at last sets all things even — 

And if we do but watch the hour, 

There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unfoigiven. 
The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 

Away, away, my steed and I, 

Upon the pinions of the wind. 

All human dwellings left behind ; 
We sped like meteors through the sky, 
When with its crackling sound ihc night 
Is checker'd with the northern light : 
Town ^village — none were on out track. 

But a wild plain of (at extent, 
And bounded by a forest black ; 

And, save the scarce seen battlement 
On distant heights of some strong hold. 
Against the Tartars built of old. 
No trace of man. The year before 
A Turkish army had match'd o'et ; 
And where the Spahi's hoof hath trod. 

The verdure flies the bloody sod : — 
The sky was dull, and dim, and gray, 
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And & low breeie crept mouiing bjr — 

I could have aoswec'd with a. sigh — 
But fast tre fled, away, away — 
And I could Deithei sigh nor pray ; 
And my cold sweat-drops fell like rain 
Upon the courser's bristling mane ; 
But, snorting still with rage and fear, 
He flew upon his far caieec: 
At limes I almost thought, indeed, 
He must have slackeo'd in his speed ; 
But no — my bound and slender [rame 

Was nothing to his angry might. 
And merely like a spur became : 
Each motion which I made to free 
My swoln limbs from their agony 

Increased his fury and afliight: 
I tried my voice, — 't was faint and low. 
But yet he swerved as from a blow; 
And, starling to each accent, sprang 
As from a sudden trumpet's clang : 
Meantime my cords were wet with gore. 
Which, ooiing through my limbs, lan o'er; 
And in my tongue the ihicst became 
A lomething lieriec fat than flame. 

We near'd the wild wood — 'twas so wide, 
1 saw no bounds on either side ; 
'Twas studded with old sturdy trees. 
That bent not to the roughest breeze 
Which howls down from Siberia's waste. 
And strips the forest in its baste, — 
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But these were few, and fai between 

Set thick with sbrubs more ^oung and green. 

Luxuriant wilb (heii annual leaves. 

Ere siTown by those autumnal eves 

That nipt the forest's foliage dead, 

Discoloi'd witb a lifeless red, 

Which stands thereon like stiHen'd gore 

Upon (he slain when battle 's o'er, 

And some long winter's night hath shed 

Its frost o'er every tombless head, 

So cold and stark the raven's beak 

May peck unpieiced each frozen cheek : 

'Twas a wild waste of underwood, 

And here and there a chestnut stood. 

The strong oak, and (he hardji pine ; 

Bat far apart — and well it were. 
Or else a different lot were mine — 

The boughs gave way, and did not tear 
My limbs; and I found strength to bear 
My wounds, already scarr'd with cold — 
My bonds forbade to loose my hold. 
We rustled through the leaves like wind. 
Left shrubs, and trees, and welves behind ; 
By night I heard them on the track, 
Tlieii troop came hard upon our back, 
With their long gallop, which can tire 
The hound's deep hate, and hunter's lire: 
Where'er we flew they (ollow'd on, 
Nor left us with the morning sun ; 
Behind I saw them, scarce a rood, 
At day-break winding through the wood. 
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Add through the n^ht had heard their feel 
Their stealing, mstling step repeat. 
Ob 1 how 1 wish'd foi speac or swoid. 
At least to die amidst the horde. 
And perish — if it mtist be »o — 
At bay, destroying matif a (oe. 
When lust my courser's race begun, 
I wish'd the goal already won ; 
But now I doubted stieDgth and apeed. 
Vain doubt I his swift and savage breed 
Had nerved him like the mountain-roe ; 
Noi faster falls the blinding snow 
Which whelms the peasant near the door 
Whose threshold he shall cross no more, 
Bewildei'd with the dazzling blast. 
Than through the forest-paths be past — 
Untired, untamed, and worse than wild ; 
All furious as a favoi'd child 
Balk'd of its wish ; or fiercer still — 
A woman piqued — who has her will. 

The wood was past ; 't was more than nooc 
Bot chill the air, although in June ; 
Or it might be my veins ran cold — 
Prolong'd endurance tames the bold j 
And 1 was then not what I seem. 
But headlong as a wintr; stream. 
And wore my (eelii^ out before 
1 well could count their causes o'er: 
And wtial with fuiy, fear, and wrath. 
The torturei which beset my path, 
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Cold, hunger, sorrow, aharae, distress, 

Tliu bound in nature's nakedness ; 

Sprung from a race whose rising bljod 

When sllrr'd beyond its calmer moi)d, 

And trodden hard upon, is like 

The rattle -snal:e's in act to strike, 

What marvel if tbis worn-out trunk 

Beneath its woes a moment sunk ? 

The earth gave way, the skies roH'd round, 

I seem'd to sink upon the ground ; 

But err'd, (or I was fastly bound. 

My heart (urn'd sick, my brain grew sore. 

Aud throbb'd awhile, then beat no more ; 

The skies spun like a mighty wheel ; 

I saw the trees like drunkards reel, 

And a slight flash sprang o'ei my eyes. 

Which saw no farther : he who dies 

Can die no more than then I died. 

O'ertortured by that ghastly ride, 

I felt the blackness come and go, 

And strove to wake ; but could not make 

My senses climb up from below : 

I felt as on a plank at sea, 

When all the waves that dash o'er thee. 

At the same time upheave and whelm. 

And hurl thee towards a desert realm. 

My undulating life was as 

Hie fancied lights that flitting pass 

Out shut eyes in deep midnight, when 

Fever begins upon the brain; 

But soon it pass'd, with little pain. 
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Bat a confusion worse than such; 

I own that I should deem it much. 
Dying, to feel the same again; 
And yel I do suppose we must 
Feel f ai more ere we turn to dust : 
No mattec; I have bared my biow 
Full in Death's face — before — and now. 

Mf blood reflow'd, though thick and chill; 

M]F heart began once more to thrill; 
Melhought the dash of waves was nigh; 
There was a gleam loo of the sky. 
Studded with stars; — it is no dream; 
The wild horse swims ihe wilder stream I 
The bright broad river's gushing tide 
Sweeps, winding onward, far ajd wide. 
And we are half-way, struggling o'et 
To yoa unknown and silent shore. 
The waters broke my hollow trance. 
And with a temporary strength 

My stiffen'd limbs were rebaptized. 
My courser's broad breast proudly braves. 
And dashes ofi the ascending waves, 
And onward we advance 1 
We reach the slippery shore at length, 

A haven I but little prized. 
For all behind was dark and drear. 
And all before was n^ht and fear. 
How many hours of night or day 
In those suspended pangs I lay, 
I could not tell; I scarcely knew 
If this were human breath I drew. 
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With glossy skin, and drippir^ mane. 
And reeling limbs, and ceeliing flank. 

The wild steed's sinewy nerves still strain 
Up tbe repelling bank. 
We gain the lop: a boundless plain 
Spreads through Ihe shadow ot the nigbc. 

And onward, onward, onward, seems, 

Lilce precipices in our dreams. 
To stretch beyond the sight ; 
And here and Ihere a speck ol wliite. 

Or scattei'd spot of dusic; green. 
In masses brolce into the light. 
As rose the moon upon my right. 

But nought distinctly seen 
In the dim waste would indicate 
The omen of a cottage gate; 
No twinliling taper from atar 
Stood like a hospitable star ; 
Not even an ignis-fatuus rose 
To make him merry with my woes : 

That very cheat had cheer'd me tfaeni 
Although detected, welcome still. 
Reminding me, through every ill, 
^ Of the abodes ot men. 

Onward we went — but slack and slow 
His savage force at length o'etspent. 

The drooping courser, faint and low. 
All feebly foaming went. 

A sickly infant had had power 

To goide him forward in that hour; 
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Bnt as«teu all to me. 
Hii new-born lameness Qoaght avali'd, 
M7 limbs were boandi my force had ful'dt 

Fercbanee, had they been free. 
With feeble effort still I tried 
To rend the bonds so starkly tied — 

Bnt still it was in vain; 
My limbs were only wrung the more. 
And soon the idle strife gave o'er, 

Which bul piolong'd their pain. 
The dizzy race seem'd almost run; 
Some streaks announced the coming sun — 

How slow, alas 1 he came 1 
Methought that misl of dawning gray 
Would never dapple into day; 
How heavily it roll'd away — 

Before the eastern flame 
Rose crimson, and deposed the stars. 
And call'd the radiance from their cars. 
And fill'd the earth, from his deep throne, 
With lonely lustre, all his own. 

Up rose the sun; the mists were curi'd 
Back from the solitary world 
Which lay around — behind — before; 
What booted il to traverse o'er 
Pl«n, forest, river? Man nor brute. 
Nor dint of hoot, nor print of fool. 
Lay in the wild luxuriant soil; 
No ugn of travel — none of toil ; 
He »ery air was mule; 
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And not an insect's abrill »mftll hum. 
Nor matin biid's new soice was borne 
Fcoin herb nor thicket. Many a weist, 
Panlii^ as If his heait would burst, 
The weary brute still slagger'd on; 
And still we were — or seem'd — alone: 
At length, while reeling on oui way, 
Methought I heard a couisei neigh. 
From otil yon tuft of blackening fiis. 
Is it the wind tbose branches stirs? 
No. no ! fiom out the forest prance 

A trampling troop; I see them come 1 
In one vast squadron they advance 1 

I Ettove to cry — my lips were dumb. 
The sleeds rush on in plunging pride; 
But where aie (hey the reins (o guide? 
A thousand horse — and none to ride 1 
With flowing tail, and flying mane, 
Wide nostrils — never sirelch'd by pain, 
Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein. 
And feet that Iron never shod. 
And flanks unscarr'd by spur or rod, 
A thousand horse, the wild, the (ree. 
Like waves that follow o'er the sea. 

Came thickly thundering on. 
As if OUI lainl approach (o meet; 
The sight re-nerved my courser's feet, 
A moment sta^ertng, feebly fleet, 
A moment, with a faint low neigh. 

He answer'd, and then fell; 
With gasps and glazing eyes he lay. 
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And reeking limbs immorablc. 
His first a.B\ last career is done. 
On came tbe troop — they saw him stoop, 

They saw me sliangely boand along 

His back with many a bloody thoDg: 
They stop — they start — they snuff the aii. 
Gallop a moment here and there, 
Approach, retire, wheel round and round, 
Then pltmging back with sadden bound. 
Headed by one black mighty steed. 
Who seem'd the patriarch of his breed. 

Without a single speck 01 haii 
Of white upon his shaggy hide; 
TTiey snort — they foam — neigh — swerve a 
And backward to the loiest fly. 
By instinct, from a human eye. — 

They left me there to my despair, 
Ijnk'd to the dead and stiffening wretch. 
Whose lifeless limbs beneath me stretch. 
Relieved from that unwonted weight. 
From whence I could not extricate 
Nor him nor me — and there we lay 

The dying on the dead 1 
And there from moin till twilight bound, 
I felt the heavy hours toil round. 
With just enough of life to see 
My last of sans go down on me. 

I know no more — my latest dream 
Is something of a lovely star 
Which fix'd my dull eyes from alar. 
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And went and came with wandering beam, 
And ol the cold, dull, swiiaming, dense 
Sensation of recurring sense, 
And then subsiding back to death, 
And then again a little bceatb, 
A little thrill, a short suspense. 

An icy sickness curdling o'er v 

My heait, and spaiks that cross'd my biain — 
A gasp, a throb, a start ul pain, 

A sigh, and nothing more. 

I woke — Where was I? — Do I see 
A human face look down on me P 
And doth a root above me close ? 
Do these limbs on a couch repose? 
Is this a chamber where I lie? 
And is it mortal yon bright eye. 
That watches me with gentle glance? 

I closed my own again once mme. 
As doubtful that the former liance 

Could not as yet be o'er. 

A slender girl, lo[^-haited, and tall. 
Sate watching by the cottage wall; 
The sparkle of her eye I caught. 
Even with my first return ol thought; 
For ever and anon she threw 

A prying, pitying glance on me 

With her black eyes so wild and free: 
1 gazed, and gazed, until I knew 

No vision it could be, — 
But thai I lived, and was released 
From adding to the vulture's feast: 
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And when the Cossack maid beheld 
My heavy eyes at length unsealM^ 
She smiled — and I essay'd to speak, 

But failed — and she appToai;b'd, and made 
With lip and finger signs that said, 
I must not strive as yet to bieak 
The silence, till my strength should be 
Enough to leave my accents free; 
And then het hand On mine she laid. 
And smaoth'd the pillow for my head, 
And stole along on tiptoe tread. 

And gently oped the dooi, and spake 
In whispers — ne'er was voice so sweet ! 
Even music fnllow'd hei light feet; — 

But those she call'd were not awake, 
And she went forth; but, ere she past. 
Another look on me she cast. 

Another sign she made, to say, 
Thai 1 had nought to fear, that all 
Were near, at my command or call, 

And she would not delay 
Her due return: — while she was gone, 
Methought I (elt too much alone- 
She came with mother and with siie — 
What needol more? — I will not tire 
With long reciul of the rest, 
Since I became the Cossack's guest. 
They found me senseless on the plain — , 

They bore me to the nearest hat — 
TTiey brought me into life again — 
Me — one day o'er their realm to reign 1 
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THE STREAMLET FROM THE CUFF. 

(The Island, Canto iii. SUnia 3.) 

A UTTLB Btream came tumbling from the height. 

And straggling into ocean as it might, 

Its bounding crystal ftolick'd in the ray. 

And gusb'd from clifi to crag with sallies; spiay; 

Close on ibe wild, wide ocean, yet as pure 

And fresh as innocence, and more secure, 

lis silver torrent glittei'd o'er the deep. 

As the shy chamois' eye o'erlooks the steep, 

While far below the vast and sollen swell 

Of ocean's alpine aiure rose and fell. 



THE SHIPWRECK. 
(Don Juan, Canto ii. Stamas 49-S3.) 

'TWAS twilight, and the sunless day went down 
Oer the waste of waters; like a veil. 

Which, if withdrawn, would but disclose the trown 
0( one whose hate is mask'd but to assail. 

Thus lo their hopeless eyes the night was shown. 
And grimly darkled o'er (he faces pale, 

And the dim desolate deep: twelve days had Fear 

Been their familiar, and now Death was here. 

Some trial had been nikking >1 a laft, 
Wilh little hope in such a rolling tea, 
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A sort o[ thing at which one would have Uugh'd, 
If any laughter at such tiines Could be, 

Unless with people who too much have quaff'd, 
And have 3. Icind ol wild and horrid glee, 

Half epiUptical, and half hysterical; —■ 

n would have been a miracle. 



At half-past eight o'clock, booms, hencoops, spus. 
And all things, loi a chance, bad been cast loose. 

That still could keep afloat the struggling tars, 
For yel they strove, although of no great use: 

There was no light in heaven but a few stars. 
The boats put oft o'ercrowded with their crews; 

She gave a heel, and then a lurch to port, 

And, going down head foremost — sunk, in short. 

Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell — 
Then shriek'd the timid, and stood still the brave, - 

Then some leap'd overboard with dreadfal yell, 
As eager to anticipate their grave ; 

And the sea yawn'd around her like a hell. 

And down she suck'd with her the whirling wave. 

Like one who grapples with bis enemy. 

And strives to strangle him before he die. 

And first one universal shriek there rasb'd. 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 

Of echoing thunder; and then all was hush'd, 
Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash 

Of billows; but at intervals there gush'd. 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 

A solitary .shriek, the bubblii^ cry 

Of some slTonfi; swimmet in his agony. 
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How long in his damp trance young Juan lay 
He knew not, (or the earth was gone loi him. 

And Time had nothing more of nighi not day 
For his congealing blood, and senses dim; 

And how this heavy faintness past away 

He knew not, till each painful pulse and limb. 

And tingling vein seem'd Ihiobbing back to life, 

For Death, though vanquish'd, still retired with strife. 

His eyes he open'd, shut, again unclosed. 
Foe all was doubt and dizziness; he thought 

He still was in the boat, and had but dozed, 
And felt again with his despair o'erwroughl. 

And wish'd it death in which he had reposed, 

And then once mote his feelings back were brought. 

And slowly by his swimming eyes ivas seen 

A lovely female face of seventeen. 

'T was bending close o'er his, and the small mouth 
Seem'd almost ptying into his lot breath; 

And, chafing him, the soft warm hand of youth 
Recall'd his answering spirits back from death; 

And bathing bis chill temples, (tied to soothe 
Each pulse lo animation, till beneath 

Its gentle touch and trembling care, a sigh 

To these kind efforts made a. low teply. 
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Then was ihe cordial ponr'd, and uianlle flung 

Around his scaice-clad limbs; and the fail arm 
Raised higher the faint head which a'ec it hung; 

And her tcansparent cheek, all pare and warm, 
Pillow'd his death-like forehead; then she wrung 

His dewy curls, long drench'd by every storm; 
And watch 'd with eagerness each throb that drew 
A sigh from his heaved bosoM — and hers, too. 

And lifting him with care into the cave. 
The gentle girl, and her attendant, — one 

Young, yet her elder, and of brow less grave. 
And more robust of figure, — then began 

To kindle fire, and as the new Bames gave 

Light to the rocks that rooCd Ihem, which the sua 

Had never seen, the tnaid, or whatsoe'er 

She was, appear'd distinct, and tail, and fair. 

Her brow was overhung with coins of gold. 
That sparkled o'er the auburn of her hair. 

Her clustering hair, whose lopger locks were roll'd 
In braids behind; and though her stature were 

Even of the highest for a female mould, 
They nearly leach'd her heel; and in her air 

There was a something which bespoke command. 

As one who was a lady in the land. 

Her hair, I said, was auburn ; but her eyes 

Were black as death, th«r lashes the same hue, . 

Of downcast length, in whose silk shadows lies 
Deepest attraction; for when to the view 
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Forth fiom its raven fringe the lull glance flies, 

Ne'et with such force the swiftest arrow flew; 
'T is as the snake late coiled, who pours his length. 
And hurls at once his venom and his strength. 

Her brow was while and low, her cheek's pure dye 
Like twilight rosy still wilh the set sua; 

Short upper lip — sweet lips.1 that make us sigh 
Ever to have seen such; (or she was one 

YA for the model of a statuary 
(A race of mere impostors, when all 's done ~ 

I 've seen much finer women, ripe and real. 

Than all the nonsense of their stone ideaJ). 



HAID^E AGAIN. 
(Don Juan, Canto iii. Stanias 70-75.) 

Of all the dresses 1 select Haidrfe'si 

She wore two jelicks — one was of pale yellow; 
Of azure, pink, and white was her chemise — 

'Nealh which her breast heaved like a little billow; 
With buttons fotm'd ol pearls as large as peas. 

All gold and crimson shone her jelick's fellow, 
And the striped while gauie baracan that bound her 
Like fleecy clouds about the moon flow'd round her. 

One large gold bracelet clasp'd each lovely arm, 
Lockless — so pliable from the pure gold 

Hiat the hand stretch'd and shut it without harm, 
The limb which it adorn'd its only mould; 
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So beaulifut — its very shape woatd charm. 
And clinging ts if loath to lose its hold, 
The puiesi ore enclosed the whitest skin 
That e'er by precious metal was held in. 

Aiound, as princess of her father's land, 
A like gold bar above her instep roll'd 

Announced her rank; twelve rings were on her band; 
Her hair was staii'd with gems; her veil's fine fold 

Below her breast was fasten'd with a band 
01 lavish pearls, whose worth could scarce be told; 

Her orange silk full Turkish trouseta futl'd 

About the prettiest ankle in the world. 

Her hair's long auburn waves down to her heel 

Flow'd like an Alpine torrent which the sun 
Dyes with his morning light, — and would conceal 

Her person if allow'd at large to run. 
And still they seem resentfully lo feel 

The silken fillet's curb, and sought to shun 
Their bonds whene'er some Zephyr caught began 
To oSer his young pinion as her fan- 
Round her she made an atmosphere of life. 

The veiy air seem'd lighter from her eyes. 
They were so soil and beautiful, and rile 

With all we can imagine of the skies, 
And pure as Psyche ere she grew a wife — 

Too pure even for the purest human liesi 
Her overpowering presence made you feel 
It would not be idolatry to kneel. 
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Her eyelashes, Iboagh dark as n^ht, were tinged 
(It is the country's custom), but in vain; 

For those large black eyes were so blackly (ringed. 
The glossy rebels tnock'd the jetty stain, 

And in their native beauty stood avenged : 

Het nails were toucb'd with henna; but again 

The power of art was Inrn'd to nothing) (or 

They could not look more rosy than before. 



AURORA RABY. 
(Don Juan, Canto xv. Stanias 43-47.) 

And then there was — but why should I go on. 
Unless the ladies should go oH P — there was 

Indeed a. certain (ait and (airy one. 
Of the best class, and better than her class, — 

Aurora Raby, a young star who shone 

O'er life, too sweet an image tor such glass, 

A lovely being, scarcely form'd or moulded, 

A rose with all its sweetest leaves yet folded; 

Rich, noble, but an orphan: left an only 

ChiEd to the care of guardians good and kind; 

But still her aspect had an air so lonely I 
Blood is not water; and where shall wc find 

Peelings o( youth like those which overthrown lie 
By death, when we are left, alas! behind. 

To feel, in friendless palaces, a home 

Is wanting, and our best ties in the tomb? 
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Early in years, uid yet mote mfintine 
In liguie, she had something of sublime 

In eyes which sadly shone, as seraphs' shine. 
All youth — but with an aspect beyond lime; 

Radiant and grave — as pitying man's decline; 
Mournful — but mournful ol another's crime. 

She look'd as if she sate by Eden's door. 

And grieved for those who coald return lio more. 

She was a Catholic, too, sincere, austere. 
As far as her own gentle heart allow'd. 

And deem'd that fallen worship far more dear 

Perhaps because 't was fall'n: her sires were proud 

Of deeds and days when they had fill'd the ear 
Of nations, and had never benl or bow'd 

To novel power; and as she was the last, 

She held iheir old faith and old feelings fast. 

She gazed upon a world she scarcely knew. 
As seeking not to know it; silent, lone. 

As grows a Hower, thus quietly she grew. 
And kept her heart serene within its tone. 

There was awe in the homage which she drew; 
Her spirit seem'd as seated on a throne 

Apart from the surrounding world, and strong 

In its own strength — most strange in one so young I 
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MANFRED AND THE SEVEN SPIRITS. 

(Manprbo, Act i. Scene i.) 

Manfred alone. — Scene, a Colhic Gallery.— Time, 
Midnight. 

Man. The lamp must be replenish'd, but even then 
It will not burn so long as I must watch: 
My slumbers — if I slumber — are not sleep, 
But a. continuance of endurit^ thought, 
Which then I can resist not: in my heart 
There is a vigil, and these eyes but close 
To look within; and yet I live, and bear 
The aspect and the form of baealhing men. 
B|it grief should be the instructor of the wise; 
Sorrow is knowledge : they who know the most 
Must mourn the deepest o'er the fatal truth. 
The Tree of Knowledge is not thai o( Life. 
Philosophy and science, and the springs 
Of wonder, and the wisdom of the world, 
I have essay'd, and in my mind there is 
A power to make these subject to itself- — 
But they avail not: I have done men good. 
And I have met with good even among men — 
Bui ihis avail'd not: I have had my foes. 
And none have baffled, many fallen before me — 
Bu[ Ihis avail'd not: Good, or evil, life, 
Powers, passions, all I see in other beings. 
Have been to me as rain unto the sands. 
Since that all-nameless hour. I have no diead. 
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And leeE the curse to have no natural fear, 
Nor fluttering throb, that beats with hopes oi wishes. 
Or lurking love o( sotnelhing on the eaitb. — 
Now lo my task. — 

Mysterious Agency I 
Ve spirits ot the unbounded Universe 1 
Whom I have sought in darkness and in light — 
Ve, who do compass earth about, and dwell 
In subtler essence — -ye, to whom the tops 
Of mountains inaccessible are haunts. 
And earth's and ocean's caves familiar things — 
1 call upon ye by the written charm 
Which gives me power upon you Rise! appeati 

They come not yel. — No1» by the voice of him 
Who is the tiisl among you — by this sign, ' 

Which makes you tremble — by the claims of him 
Who is undying, — Rise I appear 1 Appear ! 

If it be so. — Spirits of earth and aii, 
Ye shall not thus elude me: by a power. 
Deeper than all yet urged, a tyranl-spell. 
Which had its birthplace in a slai condemn'd. 
The burning wreck of a demolish'd world, 
A wandering hell in the eternal space; 
By the strong curse which is upon my soul. 
The thought which is within me and aroand me, 
I do compel ye to my will. — Appear ! 

\A star ij setit at thi darker tnd of /hi gallery : U 
^ationery ; and a voice is heard sirigiitg. 
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First Spirit. 

Mortal ! to thy bidding bow'd, 
Fiom my mansion in the cloud, 
Which the breath of twilight builds. 
And the summer's sunset gilds 
With, the azure and vermilion. 
Which is mix'd for my pavilion ; 
Though thy quest may be forbidden. 
On a star-beam I have ridden ; 
To (hine adioration bow'd. 
Mortal — be thy wish avow'd! 

VMee of the Sbcond Spirit. 

Mont Blanc is Ihe Monarch of mountains ; 

They crown'd him long ago 
On a. throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 

With a diadem of snow. 
Around his waisl are forests braced, 

Tbe Avaluiche in his band ; 
Bui ere it fall, that thundering ball 

Must pause for my command. 
The Glacier's cold and restless moss 

Moves onward day by day ; 
But I am he who bids it pass. 

Or with its ire delay. 
I am Ihe spirit of the place, 

Could make the tnomitaiii bow 
And quiver to bis cavern'd base — 

And what with nw wouldst Tkau T 
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VoUe of the Thiud Spirit. 

In Ihe blue depth of the waters, 

Where the wave hath no strife. 
Where Ihe wind is a stranger, 

And Ihe sea-snake hath life. 
Where the Mermaid is deckii^ 

Her green hair with shells ; 
Like the slonn on the surface 

Came the sound of th3i spells ; 
O'er my calm Hall of Coral 

The deep echo roU'd — 
To the Spirit of Ocean 

Thy wishes unfold ! 



Fourth Spirit. 

Where the slumbering earlhquake 

Lies pillow'd on fire. 
And the lakes oi bitumen 

Rise boilingly higher ; 
Where the roots of the Andes 

Strike deep in the eailh, 
As (heir summits to heaven 

Shoot soaringly forth ; 
I have quitted my birthplace. 

Thy bidding to bide — 
Thy spell halh subdued me. 

Thy will he i.ly guide I 
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Fifth Spirit. 

1 9un the Ridei ol the wind, 

The Stirrer of the storm ; 
The hurricane I left behind 

Is yet with lightning warm ; 
To speed to thee, o'ei shore and sea 

I swept upon Ihe blast: 
The fleet I met sail'd well, and yet 

'Twill sink eie night be put. 

Sixth Spirit. 

My dwelling is the shadow of the nighl, 
Why dolh thy magic torture me with light t 



Sbvbnth Spirit. 

The star which rules thy destiny 
Was ruled, ere earth began, by me : 
It was a world as fresh and fair 
As e'er revolved round sun in air ; 
Its course was free and r^ular. 
Space bosom'd not a lovelier star. 
The hour arrived — and it became 
A wandering mass of shapeless ftame, 
A pathless comet, and a curse. 
The menace of the universe ; 
Still rolling on with innate force. 
Without a sphere, without a course, 
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A bright deformity on high, 

The moTister of the upper sk; < 

And thoul beneath its influence born — 

Thou worm 1 whom I obey and scorn — 

Forced by a power (which is not thine, 

And lent thee but to make thee mine) 

For Ibis brief moment to descend, 

Where these weak spirits round thee bend 

And parley with a thing like thee — 

What wouldst thou. Child of Qay ! with me? 

The Sbvbh Spirits, 

Earth, ocean, air, night, mountaiiis, winds, th; star, 
Are at thy beclt and bidding. Child of Clayl 

Before thee at tby quest their spirits are — 
What wouldsl thoii,with us, son of mortals — say? 

Matt. Forgetfulness 

First Spirit. Of what — of whom — and why? 

Man. Of that which is within me; read it there — 
Ve know it, and I cannot utter it. 

Spirit. Wecan but give thee thai which we possess: 
Ask of us subjects, sovereignly, the power 
O'er earth, the whole, or portion, or a sign 
Which diall control the elements, whereof 
We are the dominators, each and all, 
These shall be thine. 

Man. Oblivion, sell-oblivion — 

Can ye not wring from oul the hidden realms 
Ve offer so profusely what I ask? 
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SfnriU It is not in our essence, in our skill; 
But — thou mayest die. 

Man. Will death bestow i( on me 7 

Spirit. We are immortal, and do nol forget ; 
We are eternal ; and to us the past 
Is, as the future, present. Ait thou answer'd? 

Man. Ve mock me — but (he power which brought 

Hath made you mine. Slaves, scoff not at my will I 

The mind, the spirit, the Promethean spark. 

The lightning of my being, is as bright. 

Pervading, and far darting as your own. 

And shall not yield to youri, though coop'd in clayl 

Answer, or I will teach you what I am. 

Spirit. We answer as we anawei'd ; oui reply 
Is even in thine own words. 

Man. Why say ye so? 

Spirit. It, as thou say'sl, thine essence be as ours, 
We have replied in telling thee, the thing 
Mortals call death hath nought to do with us. 

Man. I then have call'd ye from your realms in 

Ye cannot, or 3% will nol, aid me. 

Spirit. Stay ; 

What we possess we offer ; it is thine : 
Betbintt ere thou dismiss us, ask again — 
Kingdom, and sway, and strength, and length of days — 

Man. Accursed ! what have I to do with days? 
They are too long already. — Hence — begone 1 

spirit. Yet pause : being here, our will would do 
thee service; 
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Bethink ibee. is there then no other gift 
Which we can make oot vorthlesg jo ihine eyes^ 

Man. No, nooe ; yet stay — one moment, ere w« 

I would behold ye face to (ace. I hear 
Vour voices, sweet and melancholy sonnds, 
As music on the waters ; and I see 
The steady aspect ot a clear laige stai; 
But nothing more. Approach me as ye are, 
Ot ooe, or all, in your .accustom 'd forms. 

Spirit. We have no fcums, beyond the elements 
Of which we are the mind and principle: 
But choose a lorro — in that we will appear. 

Man. I have no choice ; there is no form on c«th 
Hideous or beautiful to me. I^et him. 
Who is most powerful of ye, lake such aspect 
As unto him may seem most htlii^ — Come I 

Seventh Spirit. {Appearing in the ihape af a beautiful 
female figure.") Behold! 

Matt. Oh God I it il be thus, and thou 
Art not a madness and a mockery, 
I yet might be most happy. I will clasp thee. 

And we again will be [ The figure vaitiihti. 

My heart is crush'dl 
[iS.M'fV.ti) faiit iimeleu. 

[A Voice is heard in the Imanlalion TtihicA follauis,) 

When the moon is on Ihe wave. 
And the glow-worm in the grass. 
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And the meteor on the giave. 
And the wisp on the morass ; 

When the (ailing slais aie shooting. 
And the answer'd owls ue hooting, 
And the silent leaves are still 
In the shadow oi the hill, 
Shall my soul be upon thine. 
With a powei and with a sign. 

Though Ihy slumber may.be deep, 

Yet thy spirit shall not sleep ; 

There are shades which will not vanish, 

There are thoughts thou canst not banish ; 

By a power to thee unknown, 

Thou canst never be alone; 

Thou art wtapl as with a shroud. 

Thou art gather'd in a cloud; 

And forever shalt thou dwelt 

In the spirit of this spell. 

Though thou seest me not pass by. 
Thou shalt teel me with thine eye 
As a thing that, though unseen, 
Must be near ihee, and hath been; 
And when in that secret dread 
Thou hast lurn'd around thy head. 
Thou shalt marvel I am not 
As iby shadow on ihe spot. 
And the power which thou dost feel 
Shall be what thou most conceal. 
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And a magic voice and verse 
Hath baptized thee with a cuise; 
Ani! a spiiit of the air 
Hath begirt thee with a snace; 
In the wind there is a voice 
Shall fotbid ihee to rejoice; 
And lo thee shall Night deny 
All the quiel ol her sky; 
And the Day shall have a sun, 
Which shall make thee wish it done. 



MANFRED ON THE CLIFFS. 

(Manpred, Act i. Scene a.). 

TAt Mountain of the yung/rau. — Time, MorniHg. — 
ManFKBD alonf upon the Clip. 

Man. Ths spirits I have raised abandon me — 
The spells which I have studied baffle me — 
The remedy I reck'd o( tortured me. 
I lean no more on super-humnn aid; 
It hath no power upon the past, and for 
The future, till the past be gulf d in darkness. 
It is not of my search. — My mother Earth ! 
And thou fresh breaking Day, and you, ye Mountains, 
Why are ye beaulifal? I cannot love ye. 
And thou, the bright eye oi the universe, 
That openest over all, and unto all 
An a delight — (hou shin'st not on my heart. 
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And ^u, ;e CT^, upon whose extreme edge 

I stand, lod od the loirenl's brink beneath 
Behold the tall pines dwindled as to shiubs 
In dizziness ol distance; when a leap, 
A stir, a motion, even a breath, would bring 
My breast upon its rocky liosom's bed 
To jest (orever — wherelote do I pause? 
I fee] the impulse — yel I do not plunge ; 
, I see the peril — yet do not recede; 
And my brain reels — and yet my fool is firm : 
Tbere is a power upon me which withholds. 
And makes it my fatality to live; 
If it be lile to wear within myselt 
This barrenness of spirit, and to be 
My own soul's sepulchre, for I have ceased 
To justify my deeds unto myself — 
The last infirmity of evil. Ay, 
Thou winged and cloud -cleaving minister, 

{An tagU pas. 
Whose happy flight is highest into heaven. 
Well may'st thou swoop so near me — I should be 
Thy prey, and gorge thine eaglets; thou art gone 
Where the eye cannot follow thee; but thine 
Yet pierces downward, onward, or above. 
With a pervading vision. — Beautiful ! 
How beautiful is all this visible world! 
How glorious in its action and itself ! 
Bui we, who name ourselves its sovereigns, we. 
Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 
To sink or soar, with our mix'd essence make 
A conflict of its elements, and breathe 
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The txeath ol d^pradatioo a.nd of pride, 

ConteodiDg wilh low wauls and lofty will. 

Till our mortality predominates, 

And men are- — what they name not to Ihemselves, 

And trust no( to each other. Hatk! the note, 

[ The S/upheTiTs fifi in the distanie is heard. 
The naluial music of the mountain leed — 
For here the patriarchal da.ys are not 
A pastoral fable — pipes in the liberal aii, 
Milt with the sweel bells of the sauntering herd; 
My soul would driok Ibose echoes. —Oh. thai I were 
The viewless spirit of a lovely sound. 
A living voice, a breathing harmony, 
A bodiless enjoyment — bom and dying 
Wilh the blest tone which made me ! 

Enter from belme a CHAMOIS HUNTBR. 

Chamois Hunter. Even 10 

This way the chamois leapt : her nimble feet 
Have baffled me; my gains to-day will scarce 
Repay my break- neck travail.- — What is here? 
Who seems not of my trade, and yet hath reach'd 
A height which none even of our mountaineers. 
Save our best hunters, may attain : his garb 
Is goodly, his mien manly, and his air 
Proud as a free-born peasant's, at (bis distance — 
I will 'approach him nearer. 

Man. (not perceiving Iht ethtr). To be thus — 
Gray-hair'd wilh anguish, like these blasted pines. 
Wrecks of a single winter, barkkss, branchless, 
A bl^hted trunk upon 3 cursed root, 
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Which but supplies a feeling to decay — 

And lo be thus, eternally but thus, 

Having been otherwise ! Now furrow'd o'er 

With wrinkles, plough'd by maments, not by yeux 

And hours — all toiluied Into ages — hours 

Which I outlive 1 — Ye toppling ciags ol ice t 

Ye avalanches, whom a breath draws down 

In mountainous o'er whelming, come and crash met 

I hear ye momently above, beneath, ' 

Crash with 1 frequent conflict; but ye pass. 

And only fall on things that still would live; 

On the young flourishing forest, or the hut 

And hamlet of the harmless villagei. 

C. Hun. The mists begin lo rise up from the valley; 
I '11 warn him to descend, or he may chance 
To lose at once his way and life together. 

Man. The mists boil up around the glaciers; clouds 
Rise curling fast beneath me, white and sulphury. 
Like foam from the toused ocean of deep Hell, 
Whose every wave breaks on a living shore, 
Heap'd with the damn'd like pebbles. — I am giddy. 

C. Hun. I must approach him cautiously; if Dear, 
A sudden step will startle him, and he 
Seems tottering already. 

Man. Mountains have fallen. 

Leaving a gap in the clouds, and with the shock 
Rocking iheit Alpine brethren; filling up 
The ripe green valleys with destruction's splinteraj 
Damming the rivers with a sudden dash. 
Which crush'd the waters into mist, and made 
Their fountains find another channel — thus, 
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Thus, in ils old age, did Mount Rosenbeig — 
Why stood I not beneath it 1 

C. Hun, Friend! have a c»te, 

Vour next step may be fatal ! — ior the love 
Of Him who made you, stand not on that brink! 

Man. (not kiaring kim). Such would have been foi 
me a fitting tomb; 
My bones had then been quiet in Iheir depth ; 
They had not then' been strewn upon the locks 
For the wind's pastime — as thus — thus Ibey shall be — 
In this one plunge. — Farewell, ye opening heavens 1 
Look not upon me thus lepioachiully — 
Ye weie not meant for me — Eailh t take these atoms I 
[.4i Manfred isintht act le spring from tkt cliff, 
the Chamois Hunter seises and retains Aim 
with a suddtn grasp. 

C. Hun. Hold, madman ! — though aweary of thf life. 
Stain not our pure vales with thy guilty blood. 
Away with me I will not quit ihy bold. 

Man. I am most sick at heart — nay, grasp me not — 
I am all feebleness — the mountains whiil 

Spinning around me 1 grow blind What art 

thou? 

C. Hun. I '11 answer that anon. — Away with me — 

The clouds grow thicker there — now lean on me — 

Place your foot here — here, take this staff, and ding 
A moment to that shrub — now give me your hand. 
And hold fast by my girdle — softly — well — 
The ChSlel will be gain'd within an hour — 
Come on, we 'II quickly find a surer footing, 
And something like a pathway, which the tonent 
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H»th wuh'd since winler. — Come, 't is biavelydone — 
Vou should have been a hamer. — Follow me. 

[ They dtsctnd Ikt rocit. 



THE WITCH OF THE ALPS. 
(Manfrbd, Act ii. Scene z.) 
A Ivwtr Valley in Ike Al/n. — A Cataratt. 
Enter MANFRED. 
It is not noon — the sunbow's rays still aich 
The foireni with the many hues of heaven, 
And loll fhe sheeted silver's waving column 
O'er the crag's headlong perpendicular. 
And fling its lines of foamiog light along. 
And to and fro, like the pale courser's tail. 
The Giant sleed, to be bestrode by Death, 
As told in the Apocalypse. No eyes 
Bui mine now drink this sight of lovelinesaj 
I should be sole in this sweet solilude. 
And with the Spirit of the place divide 
Tile homage ol these waters. — I will call her. 

[Manfred lakes lome of Ihi waler inio Ike fialm 
of his hand, attdfiing% it into the air, mutler- 
ing the adjuration. Afitr a pause, the WiTCH 
OP THE Alps rises beneath the arch of the sun- 
imii of tie torrent. 
Beautilul Spirit I with thy hair of light. 
And dazzling eyes of gloiy, in whose form 
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The charms of earth's least Tnoital daughters gioir 

To an uneartlily stature, in »n essence 

Of puiec elemfnls; while Ihe hues of youlb, — 

Cainallon'd like.a sleeping infant's cheek, 

Rock'd by the beating of her mother's heait. 

Or the rose tints, which summer's twilight leaves 

Upon the lofty glacier's viipn snow. 

The blush of earth embracing with her heaven, — 

Tinge thy celestial aspect, and make tame 

The beauties of the sunbow which bends o'er thee. 

Beautiful Spirh 1 in thy calm clear brow. 

Wherein is glass'd serenity of soul, 

Which of itself shows immortality, 

I read that thou wilt pardon to 3. Son 

Of Earth, whom the abslruaer powers permit 

At times to commune with them — if that he 

Avail him of his spells — lo call thee thus. 

And gaze on thee a moment. 

Witch. Son of Earth 1 

I know thee, and the powers which give thee power; 
I know thee for a man of many thoughts. 
And deeds of good and ill, extreme in both. 
Fatal and fated in ihy sufferings. 
I have expected this — what would'st thou with mef 

Man. To look upon thy beauty — nothing further. 
The face of the earth bath madden'd me, and I 
Take refuge in her mysteries, and pierce 
To the abodes of those who govern her — 
But they can nothing aid me. I have sought 
From them what they could not bestow, and now 
I search no further. 
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Wilck. What could be (he quest 

Which is Dot in the power of the meat powerful, 
The rulers of the iDviaibU ? 

Man. A boon; 

But why should I repeat ilP 'I were in vain. 
Witch. I know not that; let thy lips uttei jt. 

Man. Well, (hough it torture me, 't is but the same; 
My pang shall find a voice. From my youth upwards 
My spirit walk'd not with the souls of men, 
Not look'd upon the earth with human eyes; 
The ihiist ai their ambition was not mine. 
The aim of their existence was not mine; 
My joys, my griefs, my passions, and my powers. 
Made me a stranger; though I wore the form, 
I had no sympathy with breathing flesh, 
Nor midst the creatures of clay that girded me 

Was there but one who but of her anon. 

I said with men, and with the thoughts of men, 

I held but slight communion; but instead. 

My joy was in the Wilderness, to breathe 

The difficult air of the iced mountain's top. 

Where the birds dare not build, nor insect's wing 

Flit o'er the hetbless granite; or to plunge 

Into the torrent, and to roll along 

On the swifl whirl of ihe new breaking wave 

Of tiver-slream, or ocean, in their flow. 

In these my early strengtli exulted; or 

To follow through the night the moving moon. 

The stars and their development; or catch 

The dazzling lightnings till my eyes grew dim; 

Or to look, list'ning, on the scatter'd leaves. 
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Wliile Antnnui winds were at tbeii evening song, 
lliese were ro^ paslinies, and (o be alone; 

Foe if the beings, of whom I was one, — 

Hating to be so, — cross'd me in m; patfa, 

I fell myself degraded back to tbem, 

And was all clay again. And then I dived, 

In mjr lone wanderings, to ibe caves of death. 

Searching its cause in its effect; and drew 

From wither'd bones, and skulls, and heap'd up dust, 

Ginclusions moBt forbidden. Then I pass'd 

The nights of years in sciences untaught. 

Save in the old time; and with time and toil. 

And terrible oideal, and such penance 

As in itself hath power upon the air. 

And spirits that do compass air and earth. 

Space, and the peopled inlinite, I made 

Mine eyes familiar with Eternity, 

Such as, before me, did the Magi, and 

He who from out their fountain-dwellings raised 

Eros and Anteros, at Gadara, 

As I do thee; — and with my knowledge grew 

The thirst of knowledge, and the power and joy 

Of this most bright intelligence, until 

WiUk. Proceed. 

Man. Oh 1 I but thus prolong'd my words, 

Boasting these idle attributes, because 
As I approach the cote of my heart's grief — 
Bui to my task. I have not named to Ihee 
Father or mother, mistress, friend, or being, 
With whom I wore the chain of human ties; 
If I had such, they seem'd not such to me — 
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Yet Ibeie was one 

Witch. Spare nol Ihyselt — ptoceed. 

Man. She was like me in lineaments — her eyes, 
Hei hair, her features, all, to the very lone 
Even of her voice, they said were like to mine; 
But soften'd all, and temper'd into beauty; 
She had the same lone thoughts and wandering!, 
The quest o( hidden knowledge, and a mind 
To comprehend the universe: nor these 
Alone, bat with them gentler powers than mine, 
Fjty, and smiles, and tears — which I had not; 
And tenderness — but that I had for her; 
Humility — and that I never had. 
Her faults were mine — her virtues were her own — 
I loved her, and destroy'd her! 

WiUh. With thy hand? 

Man. Not with my hand, but hearts which broke 
her heart — 
It gazed on mine, and wilher'd. I have shed 
Blood, but not hers — and yet her blood was shed — 
I saw — and could not stanch i(. 

Witch. And for this — 

A being of the race thou dost despise, 
The order which thine own would rise above. 
Mingling with us and ours, thou dost forego 
The gifts of our great knowledge, and shrink'st back 
To recreant mortality ^Away ! 

Man. Daughter of Air! 1 tell ihee, since that hour — 
Bui words are breath — look on me in my sleep, 
Or watch my walchings — Come and sit by me I 
Hy solitude Is solitude no iDore, 
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But peopled with Ihe Furiesi — I have gnash'd 

My leelh in darkness till returning morn, 

Then curst myself till sunset; — I have pray'd 

For madDess as a blessing — 't is denied me. 

I have afirooted death — but in the war 

Of elements the waters shrunk from me, 

And fatal things pass'd harmless — the colli hand 

Of an all -pitiless demon held me back. 

Back by a single hair, which would not break. 

In fantasy, imagination, all 

The alHuence of my soul — which one day was 

A Cr(£5us in creation — I plui^d deep. 

But, like an ebbing wave, it dasb'd me back 

Into the gulf of my unfathom'd thought. 

I plunged amidst mankind — Forgetfulness 

I sought in all, save where 't is lo be found, 

And that I have to learn; — my sciences, 

My long-puisued and superhuman ait. 

Is mortal here — I dwell in my despair — 

And live — and live forever. 

iVitch. It may be 

That I can aid thee. 

Man. To do this thy power 

Must wake the dead, or lay me low with them. 
Do so — in any shape — in any hour — 
With any torture — so it be the last. 

iVitck. That is not in my province ; but if thou 
Wilt swear obedience to rny will, and do 
My bidding, it may help thee to thy wishes. 

Man. I will not swear — Obey I and whom? the spirits 
Whose presence I command, and be Ihe slave 
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Of those who seived me — Never 1 

WiUh. Is this all ? 

Hast thou no gentler answer? — Yet belhinlt thee, 
And pause ete thou rejectesi. 

Man. I have said it. 

WiUh. Enough 1 — I may retire then — say ! 

Man. Retire 1 

[ The Witch disappears. 

Man. (alani). We are the foola of time and (error: 

Steal on as and steal from us; jet we live, 

Loalhbg our life, and dreading still lo die. 

In all the days of this detested yolie — 

This vital weight apon the struggling heart, 

Which sinks with smrow, or beats quick with pain. 

Or joy that ends in agony or fainlness — 

In all the days of past and future, for 

In life there is no present, we can number 

How few — how less than lew — wherein the soul 

Forbears to pant for death, and yet draws back 

As from a stream in winter, though the chill 

Still in my science — I can call the dead, 
And ask them what it is we dread lo be i 
The sternest answer can but be the Grave, 
And that is nothing; —if they answer not — 
The buried Prophet answered to the Hag 
Of Endor; and the Spartan Monarch drew 
From the Byiantine maid's unsleeping spirit 
An answer and his destiny — he slew 
That which be lov^d, unknowing what he slew, 
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And died unpardon'd — though he call'd in aid 

The Phyxiaji Jove, und in Phigalix roused 

The AicsdJan Evocators to compel 

The indignant shadow lo depose her wrath, 

Ot fix her term of vengeance — she replied 

In words of dubious import, but fulfiU'd. 

If I had never lived, that which I love 

Had still been living; had I never loved, 

That which I love would still be beautiful — 

Happy and giving happiness. What Is she? 

What is she now P — a sufferer for my sins — 

A thing I dare not think upon — or nothii^. 

Within few hours I shall not caU in vain — 

Yel in this hour I diead the thing I dare: 

Until this hour I never shrunk to gaze 

On spirit, good or evil — now 1 tremble, 

And feel a strange cold thaw upon my heart. 

But I can act even what I most abhor, 

And champion human feais. — The night approaches. 

ASTARTE. 

(Manfrrd, Act ii. Scene 4.) 

Tht Hall ofArimants. — Arimants on his Throne, 
a Globe of Fire, surrounded by the Spirits. 

Enter the DesTINIBS and Nkmesis J then ManfrBD. 
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Bow down and worship ! 

Sicand Spirit. I do know the man — 

A Magian of great power, and (eaiful skill 1 

Third spirit. Bow down and worship, slave I — 
What, know'sl thon nol 
riiine and out Sovereign P — Tremble, and obey 1 

All the Spirits. Prostrate thyself, and thy condemnid 

Child of the Earth! or dread the worst. 

Man. I know it; 

And yet fe see I kneel not. 

Fourth Spirit. 'T will be taught thee. 

Man. Tia taught already; — many a night on the 
earth, 
On the bare ground, have I bow'd down my face. 
And strew'd my head with ashes; I have known 
The fulness of humiliation, for 
I sunk before my vain despan, and knelt 
To my own desolation. 

Fifth spirit. Dost thou dare 

Refuse to Arimanes on his throne 
What (he whole earth atxords, beholding not' 
The terror of his Glory P — Crouch! I say. 

Man. Bid him bow down lo that which is above him, 
The overruling Infinite — the Maker 
Who made him not (or worship — let bim kneel, 
And we will kneel together. 

Tht spirits. Crush the worm ! 

Tear him in pieces ! — 

First Destiny. Hence ! Avaunt ! — he 's tnine. 

Prince of the Powers invisible 1 This man 
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Is of no common order, as his pwt 

And piesence here denote; his suHerings 

Have been of an immoital iiatuie, hke 

Our own; his kaowledge, and his powers and will. 

As far as is compatible with clay. 

Which clogs the etbereaJ essence, have been such 

As clay hath seldom borne ; bis aspirations 

Have been beyond the dwellers of the earth. 

And they have only taught him what we know — 

That knowledge is not happiness, and science 

But an exchange of ignorance for that 

Which is another kind of ignorance. 

This is not all — the passions, attributes 

Of earth and heaven, from which no power, nor being, 

Nor breath from the worm upwards is exempt, 

Have pierced his heart; and in their consequence 

Made him a thing, which I, who pity not. 

Yet pardon those who pity. He Is mine. 

And Ihine, it may be — be it so, or not, 

No other Spirit in this region halh 

A soul like his — or power upon his soul. 

Ncmcsu. What doth he here then? 

First Del. Let him answer that. 

Man, Ve know what I have known; and without 

I could not be amongst yei but there ate 
Powers deeper still beyond — I come in quest 
Of such, to answer unto what I seek. 

Ntm. What would'st thou? 

Man. Thou canst not reply to me. 

Call up the dead — my question is for them. 
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Ari. 



Yea. 



Whom would'st ibou 



//cm. 
Unchacnel P 

Man. One wilboul a tomb — call op 

Astute. 

Nbmbsis. 

Shadow I OT Spirit! 

Whatever thou art, 

Which still doth inheiil 

The whole or a pail 

(X the form of thy birth, 

0( the mould of thy clay. 
Which return'd to the earth. 

Re-appear to the day 1 
Bear what thou borest. 

The heart and the form. 
And the aspect thou worest 
Redeem from the wonn. 
Appear 1 — Appeal 1 — Appear ! 
Who sent thee there requires thee here! 
[ TAt PharUom ij/Astartb rises and standi 
in the midst. 
Man. Can this be death? there 's bloom upon hei 
cheek; 
But now I see it is no living hue. 
But a strange hectic — like the unnataial red 
Which Autumn plants upon the perish'd leaf. 
It is the same 1 Oh, God I that 1 should dread 
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To look upon [he Bame — Astaite! — No, 
I cannot speak to her — but bid her speak — 
Foigive me or condemn me. 

Nbhcsis. 

By the power which hath broken 
The grave which enlhiaird thee. 

Speak to him who hath spoken, 
Or those who have caL'd Ibeel 

Man. She is silent, 

And in that silence I am more than answer'd. 

Nem, My power entends no further. Prince o( ai 
It rests with thee alone — command her voice. 

Ari. Spirit — obey this sceptre I 

Nem. Silent still I 

She is not of our order, but belongs 
To the other powers. Mortal t thy que°t is vain. 
And we are baffled also. 

Man, Hear me, hear me — 

Astaite 1 my beloved 1 speak to me : 
I have so much endured — so much endure — 
Look on me I the grave haih not changed thee more 
Than I am changed for thee. Thou lovedst me 
Too much, as I loved thee: we were not made 
To torture thus each other, though it were 
The deadliest sin to love as we have loved. 
Say that thou loath'st me not — that I do bear 
This punishment for both — that thou wilt be 
One of the blessed — and that I shall die; 
For hitherto all hateful things conspire 
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To bind me in eiialence — in a life 

Which makes me shiink from immorlalil]' — 

A future like Ibe pssl. I cannol rest. 

I know nol what I ask, not what I seek i 

I feel but what thou ait — and what I am; 

And I would hear yet once before I perish 

The voice which was my music — Speak to me! 

For I have call'd on thee in the slil] nifiht, 

Startled th« slumbering birds from the hush'd boughs. 

And woke the mountain wolves, and made the caves 

Acquainted with thy vainly echoed name, 

Which answer'd me — many things answer'd me — 

Spirits ajid men — but thou wert silent all. 

Yet speak to me I I have outwatch'd the stars, 

And gaied o'er heaven in vain in search of thee. 

Speak to me ! I have wander'd o'er the earth. 

And never fouad thy likeness — Speak to me I 

Look on the fiends around — they (eel for me: 

I fear them nol, and feel for thee alone — 

Speak to me ! though it be in wrath; — but say — 

I reck nol what — but let me hear thee once — 

This once — once more! 

Phantom o/Aslarle. Manfred] 

Man. Say on, say on — 

I live bul in the sound — it is thy voice I 

P^an. Manfred I To-morrow ends thine earthly ills. 
Farewell 1 

Man. Yet one word ntore — am I forgiven ? 

I%an. Farewell ! 

Man. Say, shall we meet again? 

I^kan. Paiewell I 
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Man. One word foi meTcy 1 Say, Ihou lorest ate. 
Phan. Manfred 1 

[ Thi Sfiiril of A.SIAVTK disafipiari. 

Ntm. She 's gone, and will not be recall'd; 

Her words will be fulfill'd. Retom to the earth. 

A Spirit. He is convulsed — lliis is to be a mortal 
And seek the things beyond mortality. 

Anothtr Spirit, Vet, see, he mastereth himself, and 

His torture tributary to bis will. 

Had be been one of us, he would have made 

An awfnl spirit. 

Nem. Hast Ihou further question 

Of our great lovereign, or his worshippeisP 

Man. None. 

Nem. Then for a time farewell. 

Man. We meet Iheni Where? On the earth?— 
Even as thou wilt; and for the grace accorded 
I now depart a debtor. Fate ye well ) 

\_Exit Manfkbd. 



MANFRED'S FAREWELL TO THE SUN. 
(Manfred, Act iii. Scene z.) 

Glorious Orb 1 the idol 

0( early nature, and the vigotoua race 

Of undiseased mankind, tht' g^ant sons 

Of the embrace of angels, with a sex 

More beautiful than they, which did draw down 

The erring spirits who can ne'er return — 
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Most glorious orb t that werC a worship, ere 

The mystery of thy making was reveai'dl 

Thau earliest minister of the Almighty, 

Which gladdcn'd, on their mouolaiii tops, the hearts 

Of the Chaldean shepherds, till they pour'd 

Themselves in orisons I Thou material God, 

And representative of the Unknown — 

Who chose thee lor His shadow 1 Thou chief star. 

Centre of many stars 1 which mak'st our earth 

Endurable, and temperest the hues 

And hearts of all who walk within thy laysl 

Sire of the seasons I Monarch of the cUmcs, 

And those who dwell in them ! for near or (ai, 

Our inborn spirits have a tint of ihee 

Even as our outward aspects; — thou dost rise. 

And shine, and set in glory. Fare ihee well t 

I ne'er shall see thee more. As my first glance 

Ol love and wonder was for thee, then take 

My latest look: thou wilt not beam on one 

To whom the gifts of life and warrolh have been 

Of a more (atal nature. He is gonei 

1 follow. 

MANFRED'S END. 

(Manfrbd, Act iii. Scene 4.) 

iHlirior of a Tower. Manfrbd alont. 

The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of Che snow-shining mountains. — Beautiful I 
I linger yet with Nature, for the night 
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Hath beea to me a more familial face 

Than tbat of man; and in her starry shade 

Of dim and solitary loveliness, 

I learo'd (he language of another world. 

I do remember me, that in my youth, 

When I was wandering, — upon such a ta^A 

I stood within the Coliseum's wall. 

Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome; 

The trees which grew along the broken aiches 

Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 

Shone through the rents of ruin; from afai 

The watchdt^ bay'd beyond the Tiber; and 

More near from out the Oesai's palace came 

The owl's loDg cry, and, interruptedly. 

Of distant sentinels the fitful song 

Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 

Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 

Appear'd lo skirt the horizon, yet they stood 

Within a bowshot. — Where (he Qesars dwelt, 

And dwell (he tuneless birds of night, amidst 

A grove which springs through levell'd battlements, 

And twines its roots with the imperial hearths. 

Ivy usurps the laurel's place ot growth; — 

But the gladiator's bloody Circus stands, 

A noble wreck in ruinous perleclion 1 

While Ciesai's chambers, and the Augustan halls. 

Grovel on earth in iniiislirct decay. 

— And thou didst shine, (hou rolling moon, upon 

All this, and cast a wide and tender light. 

Which soften'd down the hoar austerity 

Of rugged desolation, and till'd up. 
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Ab 't were anew, the gaps of c 
Leaving ihat beautiful whictt still was so. 
And making that which was not, till the place 
Became leligion, and the heart ran o'er 
With silent worship of the great of old ! — 
The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still role 
Our spirits from their urns. — 

'T was such a night I 
'T is strange that I recall it at this time; 
But I have (oand oiu thoughts laLe wildest flight 
Even al the moment when they should aira]' 
TlieinselveE in pensive order. 

Enter the Abbot. 

AHiji. M7 good lord t 

I crave a second grace foe this approach; 
But yet let not my humble lea! offend 
By its abruptness — ail it hath of ill 
Recoils on me; its good in the efiect 
May light upon yout head — could I say Afor( — 
Could I touch that, with words or prayers, I should 
Recall a noble spirit which hath wander'd. 
But is not yet all lost. 

Man. Thou know'st me not; 

My days are numbet'd, and my deeds recorded: 
Retire, or 'I will be dangerous — Away ! 

Abbm. Thou dost not mean to menace me? 

Man. Not I; 

I dmply tell thee peril is at hand. 
And would preserve thee. 

Abbot. What dost thou mean? 
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Man. Look iheie I 

What dost tbou see? 

Abbot, Nothii^. 

Man. Look there, I sar. 

And slead(a$ll7; -non tell me what tbou seesi? 

Abbot. That which should shake me, —but I feu it 

I Ke ■ dusk and awlul figure rise, 
Like an infernal god, from out the earth; 
His face wrapt in a mantle, and bis form 
Robed as with angiy clouds; he stands between 
Thyself and me — but I do feai bim not. 

Man. Thou bast nocause — he shall not hann thee — 
but 
His sight may shock thine old limbs into palsy. 
I say to thee — Retire 1 

Alibot. And I reply — 

Never— till 1 have battled with this liend: — 
What dolh he here 7 

Man. Why — ay — what doth he here 7 — 

I did not send for him, — he is unbidden. 

Abbot. Alas I lo9i mortal I what with guests like these 
Hast thou lo do? I tremble for Ihy sake: 
Why doth he gaze on thee, and thou on him? 
Ah! he unveils his aspect; on his brow 
The thunder-scars are graven; from his eye 
Glares forth the immoitality of bell — 
Aviunt ! — 

Man. Pronounce — what is thy mission? 

Spirit. Comet 

Abbot. What art thou, unknown being? answer! — 
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Spirit. IlegeiiiDsot this mortal. — Comet 'tis lime. 

Man. I un prepared (or all things, but deny 
Tile power which summons me. Who sent thee here? 

Spirit. Thou 'II know anon — Come I come 1 

Man. I have commanded 

Things of an essence greater 1st than thine, 
And striven with thy masters. Get (hee hence ! 

Spirit. Mortal 1 thine hour is come — Away ! I say. 

Man. I knew, and know my hour is come, but not 
To render up my soul to such as thee : 
Away! I '11 die as I have lived — alone. 

Spirit. Then I must smnmon up my brethren. — Rise I 
[ Other spirits risi up. 

Abbot. Avaunl ! ye evil ones 1 — Avaunt I I aay, — 
Ye have no power where piety hath power. 
And I do charge ye in the name 

Spirit. Old man ! 

We know ourselves, oui mission, and thine orderi 
Waste not thy holy words on idle Uses, 
It were in vain: this man is forfeited. 
Once more I summon him — Away! awayl 

Man. I do defy ye, — though I feel my soul 
Is ebbing from me, yet I do defy ye; 
Nor will I hence, while I have earthly breath 
To breathe my scorn upon ye — earthly strength 
To wrestle, though with spirits; what ye take 
Shall be ta'en limb by limb. 

Spirit. Reluctant mortal t 

Is this the Magian who would so pervade 
The world invisible, and make himself 
Almost our equal? — Can it be that thon 
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All thus io love with life? the verj Kle 
Which made thee wretched 1 

Man. Thoa Ulse fieod, Ihoa lust 1 

My life is in its last hour, — that I know, 
Noi wODld redeem & moment of that hotir; 
I do not combat against death, but thee 
And thy sunoanding angels; my past power 
Was purchased by no compact with thy crew. 
But by superioi sdence — penance — daring — 
And length of watching — strength of mind — and skill 
Iq knowledge of our fathers — when the euth 
Saw men and spirits walking side by side. 
And gave ye do supremacy: I stand 
Dpon my strength — I do defy — deny — 
Spurn back, and scam ye I — 

Spirit. But thy many crimes 

Have made thee 

Man. What are they to such as thee? 

Most crimes be pnnish'd but by other critnes. 
And greater criminals? — Back to Ihy belli 
Thou hast no power upon me, that I feel; 
Thou never shalt possess me, that I know: 
What I have done is done; I bear within 
A torture which could nothing gajn from thine: 
The mind which is immoTtal makes itself 
Requital foi its good or evil thoughts — 
Is its own origin of ill and end — 
And its own place and time — its innate sense. 
When stripp'd of this mortality, derives 
No color from the fleeting things without; 
But is absorb'd in sufferance oi in joy. 
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Bom from the knowledge of its own desert. 

Thou didst not tempi me, and thou couldst not tempt me ; 

I have not been thy dnpe, noc urn thy piey — 

But wu my own destroyer, and will be 

My own hereafter. — Back, ye baffled fiends ! 

The hand of death is on roe — but not yours 1 

[ Tht Demons disappear. 

Abbot. Alas) how pale thou ait — thy lips are while — 
And thy breast heaves — and in thy gasping ihioat 
TTie accents rattle. — Give Ihy prayers to Heaven — 
Pray — albeit but in thought, — but die not thus. 

Alan. 'T is over — my dull eyes can fix thee not; 
But all things swim around me, and the earth 
Heaves as it were beneath me. Fare thee well — 
Give me thy hand. 

Abbot. Cold — cold — even to the heart — 

But yet one prayer — Alas 1 how faxes it with thee ? 

Man. ■ Old man 1 *t is not so difEcott to die. 

[Manfrbd txpirts. 



(Marino Falibro, Act v. Scene 3.) 

I SFBAK to Time and to Eternity, 

Of which I grow a portion, not to man. 

Ve elements t in which to be resolved 

I hasten, let my voice be as a spirit 

Upon you I Ye blue waves ! which bore my banner. 

Ye winds 1 which ftotler'd o'er as if you loved it. 
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And fill'd my swelling sails as tbey were waJted 
To many a triumph ! TWou, my native eaith. 
Which I have bled for, and thou foreign earth. 
Which drank this willing blood from many a wound I 
Ve stones, in which my gore will not sink, but 
Reek up to Heaven 1 Ye skies, which will receive itt 
Thou sun 1 which shinest on these things, and Tbon I 
Who kindlesl and who quenchesl sans ! — Attest I 
I am not innocent — but are these guiltless? 
I perish, but not unavenged; far ages 
Float up from the abyss of time to be. 
And show these eyes, before they close, the doom 
Of this proud city, and I leave my cutse 

On her and hers forever ! Yes, the hours 

Arc silently engendering of the day. 
When she, who built 'gainst Altila a bulwark. 
Shall yield, and bloodlessly and basely yield 
Unto a bastard Atlila, without 
Shedding so much blood in her last defence 
As these old veins, oft drain'd in shielding her. 
Shall pour in sacrifice. She shall be bought 
And sold, and be an appanage to those 
Who shall despise her ! — She shall stoop to be 
A province lor an empire, petty town 
In lieu of capital, with slaves for senates. 
Beggars for nobles, panders for a people I 
Then when the Hebrew 's in thy palaces, 
The Hun in thy high places, and the Greek 
Walks o'er thy mart, and smiles on it for hial. 
When Ihy patricians beg their bitter bread 
In narrow streets, and in their shameful need 
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Make lh«ir nobility a plea foi pity I 

Then, when the few who still retain a wreclt 

Of their great fathers' heiilage shall fawn 

Round a barbarian Vice of Kings' Vice-gerent, 

Even in the palace where they sway'd as sovereigns, 

E»en in the palace where they slew their sovereign, 

Proud of some name they have disgraced, oi sprung 

From an adulteress boastful of her guilt 

Wlh some large gondolier or foreign soldier, 

Shall bear about their bastardy in triumph 

To the thiid spurious generation; — when 

Thy sons are in the lowest scale of being. 

Slaves tnrn'd o'er to the vanquisb'd by the victors. 

Despised by cowards for greater cowardice, 

And scorn'd even by the vicious for such vices 

As in the monstrous grasp of their conception 

Defy all codes to image or to name them; 

When all the ills of conquer'd states shall cling thee, 

Vice without splendor, sin without relief 

Even from the gloss of love to smooth it o'er, 

But in its stead, coarse lusts of habitude, 

Frnrienl yet passionless, cold studied lewdness, 

Depiaving nature's (railty to an ari;^ 

When these and more are heavy on thee, when 

Smiles without mirth, and pastimes without pleasure. 

Youth without honor, age without respect. 

Meanness and weakness, and a sense of woe 

'Gainst which Ihou will not strive, anddar'st not murmur. 

Have made thee last and worst of peopled deserts — 

Then, in the last gasp of thine agony, 

Amidst thy many murders, think of mine! 
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Hiou dec of drunkards with the blood ot princesl 
Gehenna of the waters < 'thou sea Sodom t 
Thus I devote thee to the infernal gods I 
Thee and ihy serpent seed ! 



DEATH OF SALEMENES. 

(Sardanafalus, Act v. Scene i.) 

To MvRRHA and Balba, infir Soldiers, hearing in 
Salbmenbs woundid, viilk a brattn Javiliti in his 
Side : they seal him upon one of the Couthes vskitk 
furnish the Apartment. 

Myr. Oh, Jove 1 

Bal. Then all is over. 

Sal. That b false. 

Hew dowD the slave who says so, il a soldier. 

Myr. Sparehim — he'snone: amere court butterfly. 
That flutters in the pageant of a monarch. 

Sal. Let him live on, then. 

Myr. So will thou, I tioat. 

Sal. I fain would live this hour out, and the event. 
But doubt it. Wherefore did ye bear me here? 

Sol. By the king's order. When the javelin struck you, 
Vou fell and tainted : 't was his strict command 
To bear you to this hall. 

Sal. 'T was not ill done : 

For seeming slain in that cold dizzy trance. 
The sight might shake our soldiers — but — 't is vain, 
I leel it ebbing I 
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Myr. Lei ine see the wound; 

I am not quite skilless : in my native land 
'T is part of oor instruction. War being constant, 
We are nerved to look on such things. 

Sal. Best eitract 

The javelin. 

Afyr. Hold I no, no, il cannot be. 

Sat. I am sped, then ! 

Myr. With the biood that fast must follow 

Tlic extracted weapon, I do (eat thy life. 

Sat. And I Hot death. Where was the Icing when you 
Convey'd me from the spot where I was stricken? 

Sot. Upon the same ground, and encouraging 
With voice and gesture the dispirited troops 
Who had seen you fall, and (aller'd back. 

Sal. Whom heard ye 

Named next to the command ? 

Sol. I did not hear. 

Sal, Fly, then, and tell him, 't was my last requeit 
That Zames lake my post until the junction. 
So hoped lor, yeX delay'd, of Ofratanes, 
Satrap oi Snsa. Leave me here : our troops 
Are not so numerous as to spare your absence. 

Sol. But prince 

Sal. Hence, I say 1 Mere 's a courtier and 

A woman, the best chamber company. 
As you would not permit me to expire 
Upon the field, I '11 have no idle soldiers 
About my sick couch. Hence 1 and do my bidding I 

[Exeunt the Soldiers. 

Myr. Gallant and glorious spirit 1 must the earth 
So Boon resign (hee? 
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Sal. Gentle Myrrlm, 't b 

The end I would have chosen had I saved 
The monarch or the monaichy by thie 
As 'I is, I have not outlived them. 

M)ir. You wax paler. 

Sal. Vouc hand) this bioken weapon bat prolong* 
My pangs, without sustaining )i(e enough. 
To make me useful: I would draw it (ortb, 
And my lile with il, could I but hear how 
The fight goes. 

Enter Sardanafalus and SelJiert. 

Sar. My best brother 1 

So/. And the battle 

Ulott? 

Sar, (dtspondingly). You see me here. 

Sal. I 'd rather see you thus I 

\He draws out the-aieapon frent Iketimund, and 



DEATH OF JACOPO FOSCARI. 

(Two FoscARi, AM iv. Scene i.) 
To Jacopo Foscari, Marina, and the Doge, 

enter an Officer and Guards. 

Offi. Signor I the boat is at the shore — the vrind 

Is rising — we are ready to attend you. 

yac. Fm. And I to be attended. Once more, father: 
/our hand 1 
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Di^. T>ke it. Alasl how thine own tremble*! 

yae. Foi. No — you mistake; 't is yours that '*"''*T, 
my father, 
Farewell! 

Di^e. Farewell I Is there aught else ? 

yac. Fat. No — nothil^. 

[ 7V> thi Officer. 
Lend me your arm, good lienor. 

Ofi. VoD turn pale — 

Let me support yon — paler — ho I some aid there I 
Some water I 

Mar. Ah, he is dying t 

Jac. Fat. Now, ! 'm ready — 

My eyes swim stracgely — where 'i the door? 

Mar. Awl^ I 

Let me support him — my best love 1 Oh, God t 
How faintly beats this heart — this poise! 

Jac.Foi. TheKght! 

Is it the light? — I am faint. 

[ Officer fresenti him with water. 

Offi. He will be belter, 

Perhaps, in the air. 

Jac.Foi. IdoBbtnot. Father — wife — 

Your hands. 

Mar. lliere 's death in that damp cUmmy grasp. 
Oh, God! — My Foscari, how fare you? 

yac. Fes. Well ! 

[Hi dies. 

Offi. He's gone I 

Dtge. He 's free. 

M«r. No — DO, be is not deadi 
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There must be life yet in Ihat heart — he could not 
Thus leave me. 

D^. Danghtei I 

Mar. Hold thy peace, old man I 

I am no daughtei now — thou bast no ton. 
Oh, Foscari ! 

qgi. We mast remove the body. 

Mar. Touch it not, dungeon miscreants I your base 

Ends with his life, and goes not beyond muidei. 
Even by your murderous laws. Leave his remains 
To those who know to honor them. 

Offi. I must ■ 

Intorm the sigoory, and learn their pleasure. 

De^. Inform the signory, from mi, the D(^e, 
They have no further power apon those ashes: 
While he lived, he was theirs, as fits a subject — 
Now he ts mint — my broken-hearted boy 1 

\_EsU OffUrr. 

Mar. And I mast live I 

Degt. Vonr children live, Marina. 

Mar, My children 1 true — they live, and I must lire 
To bring them up to serve the state, and die 
As died their father. Oh ! what best of blesdogt 
Were baireaness in Venice I Would my mother 
Had been so I 

Di^i. My unhappy children I 

Mar. What I 

yrafeelitthenat last —^0H.'— Where is now 
Tlie stoic of the state? 

Dtp {Armeitig himulf dmon by Ou boify). HtrtI 



CAIN AND LUCIFER. ti 

Mar. A/, weep at 

I thought you bad no tcu^ — you hoarded them 
Until they Bie useless; but weep on ! be never 
Shall weep more — oerer, aever more. 



CAIN AND LUCIFER IN THE ABYSS 

OF SPACE. 

(Cain, Act ii. Scene i.) 

Cain, Oh, god, or deman, or whate'er dura tit. 
IsyoD our eatth? 

Lucifer. Dost thou not recogniie 

The dust which fonn'd your father? 

Cain. Can it be? 

Yon small blue circle, swinging in tar elhei, 
With an inferior circlet near it still, 
Which looks like that which lit our earthly nighl? 
Is this our Paradise? Where are ils walls, 
And they who guard them? 

Lucifer. Point nw out the site 

Of Paradise. 

Cain. How should I ? As we more 

Like sunbeams onwacd, it grows small and smaller. 
And as it waxes little, and then less. 
Gathers a halo round it, like the light 
Which shone Ibe roundest of the stars, when I 
Beheld them from the skirls of Paradise : 
Methinks they both, as we recede from them, 
Agpear to join the innumerable stara 
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Which are around us; and, as we move on, 
Increase their myriads. 

Luciftr. And if [here sbonkl be 

Worlds greater than thine own, inhabited 
By greater things, and Ibey themselves far more 
In number than the dust of thy duil earth, 
Though multiplied to animated atoms. 
All living, and all doom'd to death, and wretched. 
What wouldst thou think ? 

Cain, I should be proud ot thou 

Which knew such things. 

LuHftr. But if thai high thought « 
Unlc'd to a servile mass of matter, and, 
Knowing such things, aspiring to such things. 
And science still beyond them, were chain'd down 
To the most gross and petty paltry wants. 
All foul and fulsome, and the very best 
Of thine enjoyments a sweet degradation, 
A most enervating and filthy cheat 
To lure (hee on to the renewal ot 
Fresh souls and bodies, all foredoom'd to be 
As frail, and lew so happy 

Cain. Spirit I I 

Know not of death, save as a dreadful thing 
Of which I have heard my p3r;:nts spealc, as of 
A hideous heritage I owe to ihem 
No less than life; a heritage not happy. 
If I may judge, till now. But, spiiitl if 
II be as thou hast said (and I within 
Feel the prophetic torture of its truth). 
Here let me die : for to give birth to those 
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Who can but suffer many /ears, and die, 
Methinks is merely piopagBting death, 
And multiplying mnrdei. 

Lucifer. Thou canst nol 

AU die — there is what must surrive. 

CatH. The Other 

Spake not of this unto my father, when 
He shut hini forth from Paradise, with death 
Written upon his forehead. BqI al least 
Let what is inorlal of me perish, that 
I may be in the rest as angels are, 

Lucifer, /am angelic: wouldst thou be as I am? 

Cain. I know not what thou art: I see thy power. 
And see Ihou show'st me things beyond my power. 
Beyond all power of my born facuhies. 
Although inferior still to my desires 
And my conceptions. 

Lucifir. What are they which dwell 

So humbly in (heir pride, as to sojourn 
With worms in clay? 

Cain. And what art ihon who dwcllcM 

So haughtily in spirit, and canst range 
Nature and immortality — and yet 
Seem'st sorrowful? 

Lucifer. I seem that which I am ; 

And therefore do I ask of thee, if thou 
Wonld'st be immortal ! 

Cain. Thou hast said, I must be 

Immortal in despite of me. I knew not 
This until lately — bul since it must be. 
Let me, oi happy or unhappy, leain 
To anticipate my imiDOitality. 
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Lutifir. Thou didst before I cunc 


! Dpon Ihee. 


Cain. 


How? 


Luei/er. By suffering. 




Cain. And mast toi 


rture be immortal? 


Lucifir. We«nd thy son will try. 


Bm now behold 1 


IsitnotglorioiuP 





Cain. Oh, thou beautiful 

And unimaginable ethei ! and 
Ve multiplying masses ot increased 
And still increasing lights! what are ye? what 
Is thii blue wilderness of intenniaable 
Air, where ye roll along, as I ha.Te seen 
The leaves along the limpid streams of Eden? 
Is your course measured for ye ? Or do ye 
Sweep on in your unbounded revelry 
Through an aerial universe of endless 
Expansion — at which my soul aches to think — 
Intoxicated with eternity? 
Oh God ! Oh Gods ! or whatsoe'er ye are ! 
How beautiful ye aiel how beautiful 
YouT works, ai accidents, or whatsoe'er 
They may bel Let me die, as atoms die, 
(If that they die) or know ye in your might 
And knowledge I My thoughts are not in this boot 
Unworthy what I see, though my dust is; 
Spirit 1 let me expire, or see tbero nearer. 

Lurifer. Art thou not nearer? look back to thine 
earth 1 

Cain, Where is it ? I see nothing save a mass 
Of most innumeratJe lights. 

Luei/tr, Look there I 
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CotH. I cannot see it. 

Luciftr. Yet it «parkl« still. 

Cain. That 1 — yonder ! 

Lucifer. Yea. 

Cain. And wilt thou tell me M? 

Why, I have seen the fire-flies and fire-worms 
Sprinkle the dusk; groves and ibe green banks 
In the dim twilight, brighter than yon world 
Which bears them. 

Ltuifir, Thou hast seen both wocms and warlds. 
Each bright and sparkling — what dost think of them? 

Cain. That they are beautiful io tbeir own sphere. 
And thai the nigbt, which makes both beautiful, 
The little shining fire-fly in its flight. 
And the immortal star in its great courte. 
Must both be guided. 

Lucifer. But by whom or what? 

Cain. Show me. 

Lucifer. Dar'st tbou beholdf 

Cain. How know I what 

I dare behold? As yet, thou hast shown nought 
I daie not gaie on f UTlber. 

Lucifer. On, then, with me. 



CAIIf AND ADAH. 

(Cain, Act iii. Scene 1.) 

Adah. Hush I Uead softly, Cain. 

C4tin. I will; but wherefore' 
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Aiak. Out little Enoch sleeps upon yon bed 
Of leaves, beneath the cypress. 

Cain. Cypress! 'I is 

A gloomy tree, which looks as if it mourn'd 
O'er what it shadows; wherefore didst thou chooto il 
For OUT child's canopy? 

Adah. Because its bruichec 

Shut out the sun like night, and therefore seem'd 
Fitting to shadow slumber. 

Cain Ay, the last — 

And longest; but no matter — lead me lo hira. 

( Tkiy govptotht (hild. 
How lovely he appears I his little cheeks. 
Id theii pure incarnation, vying with 
The rose leaves strewn beneath ihem. 

Adah. And hit lips, too. 

How beautifully parted! No; you shall not 
Kiss him, at least not now : he will awake soon — 
His hour of mid-day rest is nearly over; 
But it were pity to disturb him till 
'T is closed. 

CaiH. Yon have said well; I will contain 

My heart till then. He smiles, and sleeps! — Sleep on 
And smile, thou little, young inheritor 
Of a world scarce less young ; sleep on, and smile ! 
Thine are the hours and days when both aie cheering 
And innocent t thou hast not pluck'd the fruit — 
Thou know'it not thou art naked ! Must the time 
Come thou shalt be amerced for sins unknown, 
Which were not thine nor mine ? But now sleep on I 
His cheeks are reddening into deeper smiles. 
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And shining lids are tTembliog o'er his long 
lathes, duk as the cypress which waves o'ei (hem; 
Half open, fcom beneath them the cleai blue 
Laoghs oat, although in slumber. He must dieam — 
Oi what? Oi Paradise I — Ay 1 dream of it. 
My disinherited boy I 'T is but a dream; 
For never more thyself, thy sons, nor fathers. 
Shall walk in thai forbidden place of joy! 

Adah. Dear Cain ! Nay, do not whisper o'er our KOn 
Such melancholy yearnings o'er the past: 
Why wilt thou always mourn tor Paradise? 
Can we not raake another? 

Cain. Where? 

Adah. Here, or 

Where'er thou wilt: where'er thou art, I feel not 
The want of this so much regretted Eden. 
Have I not thee, our boy, our sire, and brother, 
And Zillah — our sweet sister, and our Eve, 
To whom we owe so much besides our birth? 

Cain. Ves — death, too, is amongsl ihe debts we owe 
her. 

Adah. Caini that pioud spirit, who withdrew thee 

Hath sadden'd thine still deeper. I had hoped 
lire promised wonders which thou hasi beheld. 
Visions, ihuu say'st, of past and present worlds. 
Would have composed thy mind into the calm 
OI a contented knowledge; but I see 
Thy guide hath done thee evil; still I thank him. 
And ran forgive him nil, that he so soon 
Hath given thee back to us. 
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Cain. So soon? 

Adah. 'T is Kucdy 

Two houcs unce ye depaited : two long Ytoaii, 
To mt, but only hturi upon the sun. 

Cain. And yel 1 have spproach'd that sun, and seen 
Worlds which he once shone on, and nevet moTe 
Shall light; and worlds he never lit : methought 
Veirs had roll'd o'er my absence. 

Adah. Hardly hours. 

Cain. The mind then halh capacity ot time, 
And measures il t^ that which il beholds, 
Pleasing or painful; little oi almighty. 
I had beheld the immemorial works 
Of endless beings; skin'd exiinguish'd worlds; 
And, gazing on eternity, methought- 
1 had borrow'd more by a tew drops of ages 
Prom its immensity: but now I (eel 
My littleness i^ain. Well said the spirit. 
That I was nothing 1 

Adah. Wherefore said he so ? 

Jehovah said not that. 

' Cain. No: *^ contents him 

With making us the nothing which we are; 
And alter flattering dust with glimpses of 
Eden and Immortality, resolves 
It back to dust again — (or what ? 

Adah. Thoo know'st — 

Even (or our patents' error, 

Cain. What is that 

To us? they sinn'd, then let them die \ 

Adah. Tbou hast not spoken well, nor is that thought 
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Th^ own, but of the spirit who w«s with thee. 

Would / could die for them, so Ihiy might live I 

Cain. Why, so say 1 — provided thai one victiin 
Might satiate the insBtJ&ble ol lite, 
And that out little rosy sleeper there 
Might never laste of death not human sorrow, 
Not hand it down to those, who spring from him. 

Adah. How know we that some such atonement one 

May not redeem our race? 

Cain. By sacrificing 

Tlie harmless lor the guilty? what atonement 
Were there? why, we ate innocent: what have we 
Done, that we must be victims lor a deed 
Before our birth, or need have victims to 
Alone for this mysterious, nameless sin — 
II it be such a sin to seek for knowledge ? 

Adah. Alast ihoa sinnest now, my Caio: thy words 
Sound impious in mine ears. 

Cain. Then leave mel 

Adah. Never, 

Though thy God left thee. 

Cain. Say, what have we here? 

Adah. Two altars, which our brother Abel made 
I>uring thine absence, whereupon to offer 
A sacrifice to God on (hy return. 

Cain. And how knew he, that / would be so ready 
With the burnt offerings, which he daily brings 
With a meek biow, whose base humility 
Shows mote ot tear than worship, as a bribe 
To the Creator? 
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Adah, Surely, 't is well done. 

Cain. One a]t« may suffice ; / have no offering. 

Adah. The fruits of the earth, the early, beautiful 
Blossom and bud, and blooin of flowers, and fruits; 
These aie a goodly oHering to the Lord, 
Given with a gentle and a contrite spirit. 

Cain. I have loil'd, and tiU'd, and sweaten in tbe 

According to the curse ; — must I do more ? 

For what should I be gentle? for a. wat 

With all the elements ere they will yield 

The bread we eat? For what must I be grateful? 

For being dusi, and grovelling in the dust, 

■nil I return to dust? I( I am nothing — 

For nothing shall I be an hypocrite, 

And seem well-pleased with pain? For what should I 

Be contrite? loi my father's sin, aJready 

Expiate with what we all have undergone. 

And to be more than expiated by 

The ages prophesied, upon our seed. 

Little deems our young blooming sleeper, there. 

The germs of an eternal misery 

To myriads is within him I better 't were 

1 snatch'd him in bis sleep, and dash'd him 'gainst 

llie rocks, than let him live to — 

Adak. Oh, my God ! 

Touch not the child — my child ! thy child 1 Oh, Cain 1 

Cain. Fear not ! for all the stars, and all the power 
Which sways them, I would not accost yon infant 
With ruder greeting than a lather's kiss. 

Adah. Then, why so awful in thy speech? 
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Coin. I said, 

'T were better that he ceased to live, than give 
Liie to so much of soirow as he must 
Enduie, and, haidei still, bequeath^ but unce 
That saying jars you, let us only say — 
'T were better that he never had been born. 

Adah. Oh, do not say so 1 Where were then the joys. 
The mother's joys of watching, nourishing. 
And loving him ? Soft t he awakes. Sweet Enoch \ 

[Shi goes to the child. 
Oh Cain I look on him; see how full of life, 
01 ilreoglh, of bloom, of beauty, and of ;oy, 
How like to me — how like lo thee, when gentle. 
For thtn we are all alike; is 't not so, Cain? 
Mother, and sire, and son, our features are 
Reflected in each other; as they are 
In the clear waters, when they are gentle, and 
When Ihoti art gentle. Love us, then, my Cain! 
And love thyself for our sakes, for we love ihee. 
Look ! how he laughs and stretches out his arms. 
And opens wide his blue eyes upon thine. 
To hail his father; while his little form 
Flutters as wing'd with joy. Talk not of pain t 
The childless cherubs well might envy thee 
The pleasures of a parent 1 Bless him, Cain t 
As yet he hath no words to Ihank thee, but 
His heart will, and thine own too. 

Cain. _ Bless thee, boyi 

If that a mortal blessing may avail thee. 
To save thee from the serpent's curse I 
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Ada*. It si 

Surely a lather's blessing miy averl 
A reptile's subtlety. 

Cain. Of that I douU; 

But blet* him ne'n the less. 
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SESTOS TO ABYDOS. 



FAME. 

Oh, talk not to me of a name great in story; 

The days of out youth are the days o( our glory; 
And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two -and -twenty 
Are worth all your laurels, though ever so plenty. 

What are garlands and crowns to the brow that is 

wrinkled ? 
T is but as a dead'flower with May-dew besprinkled. 
Then away with all such from the head that b hoary 1 
What care I for the wreaths that can only give glory? 

Oh Famb I — if I e'er took delight in thy praises, 
'Twas less for the sake of thy high-sounding phrases, 
Than to see the bright eyes of ihe dear one discover 
She thought that I was not unworthy to love her. 

Then chiefly I sought thee, there only I found thee; 
Her glance was the best of the rays that surround thee ; 
When it sparkled o'er aught that was bright in my story, 
I knew it was love, and 1 ielt it was glory. 



WRITTEN AFTER SWIMMING FROM 
SESTOS TO ABVDOS. 

If, in the month of dark December, 

Leander, who was nightly wont 
(What maid will not the tale remember?) 

To cross thy stream, broad Hellespont 1 
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If, when the winliy lempesl rou'd. 

He sped to Hero, nolbil^ loth. 
And thus oi old thy current poni'd. 

Fair Venus 1 hon I pity both I 

For me, degenerate modem vwetch, 
Thoagh ID Ihe genial month of May, 

My dripping limbs I faintly stretch. 
And think I 've done a feat tonilay, 

Bui since he cross'd the rapid tide. 

According to the doubtful stoiy. 
To woo, — and — Lord knows what betide. 

And swam for Love, as I foi GImj; 

'T were hard to say who fared the best : 
Sad mortals 1 thus the Gods still plague yoa I 

He lost his labor, 1 my )est : 
For he was drown'd, and I Ve the ague. 



ON MY THIRTY-THIRD BIRTHDAY. 

January aa, iSli. 

Thkouch life's dull road, so dim and dirtjr, 
I have dra^'d to three and thirty. 
What have these years left to me? 
Nothing — except tbiily-thtee. 
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TO MR. MURRAY. 

For. Otf ord and ioi Wsldegrave 

You give much more ihan roe yon gare; 

Which is not fairly lo behave. 

My Manay. 

Because if a live dog, 'I is said. 
Be worth a lion fairly sped, 
A ii-Be lard mast be worth ttm dead. 
My Murray. 

And if, as the opinioD goes. 
Verse hath a better sale than prose — 
Ceiles, I should have more than those. 
My Muiray. 

But DOW this sheet is nearly cramm'd. 
So, ityou will, /sha'n't be shamm'd. 
And if you mon'i, you may be damn'd. 
My Hurray. 



EPISTLE FROM MR. MURRAY TO 
DR. POUDORI. 

DbaK Doctor, I have read your pUy. 
Which is a good one in its way, — 
Purges the eyes and moves the bowels, 
And drenches handkerchiefs like towels 
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Wilh tears, thai, in a flux of grief, 
AHord hysterical relief 
To shfltter'd nerves and quicken'd pulses. 
Which your catastrophe convulses. 

I like youi moral and inacMnery; 
Your plot, too, has such scope for scenery; 
Your dialogue is apt and smart: 
The play's concoction full of aM; 
Vour hero raves, your heroine cries, 
All stab, and everybody dies. 
In short, your tragedy would be 
The very thing to hear and see : 
And for a piece of publication. 
If I decline on this occasion. 
It is nol thai I am not sensible 
To merils in themselves ostensible. 
But — and I grieve to speak it — plays 
Are dri^ — mere drugs, sir — nowadays. 
I had a heavy loss by " Manuel," — 
Too lucky if il prove not annual, — 
And Sotheby, with his " Orestes " 
(Which, by the by, the author's best is). 
Has lain so very long on hand 
That I despair of all demand. 
I've advertised, bul see my bocJiS, 
Or only watch my shopman's looks; — 
Still Ivan, Ina, and such lumber, 
My back-shop glut, my shelves encumber. 
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A sott of — it 's DO moie > drama 

Than Datnley, Ivan, 01 Kehama; 

So allet'd since lasl year his pen is, 

I Ihink he 's tost his wits at Venice. 

In short, sir, what with one and t' other, 

I dare not veotuie on another. 

I write in hastei excuse each blunder; 

The coaches through the street so thunder I 

My room 's so lull —we 've Giflord here 

Reading MS., with Hookham Freie 

Pronouncing on the nouns and paiticles 

Of some o( our forthcoming Articles. 

The Quarterly— Ah, sir, if you 
Had but the genius to review ! — 
A smart critique upon St. Helena, 
Or it you only would but tell in a 

Short compass what but, to resume; 

As I was saying, sir, the room — 

The room 's so full of wils and bards, 

Crabbes; Campbells, Crokers, Freres and Wards, 

And others, neither bards nor wits: — 

My humble tenement admits 

All persons in the dress of gent., 

From Mr. Hammond to D<^ Dent. 

A party dines with me to-day. 
All clever men, who make their wayj 
Crabbe, Malcolm, Hamilton, and Chantrey, 
Are all partakers of my pantry. 
They 're at this moment in discussion 
On poor De Stael's late dissolution. 
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Hei book, they say, was in advance — 
Pray heaven, she tell the truth ol France I 
Thu3 run oui time and tongues away. — 
Bui, to return, sir, (o your play: 
Sorry, sir, but I cannot deal. 
Unless 'twere acted by O'Neill. 
My hands so full, my head so busy, 
I 'm almost dead, and always dizzy; 
And so, with endless tialb and hurry, 
£>eai Doclor, I am yours, 

John MtmRAv. 



TO MR. MURRAY. 

Strahan, Tonson, Liniol of the time) 
Palron and publisher of rhymes. 
For (hee Ihe bard up Findus climbs. 

My Murray. 

To thee, with hope and terror dumb, 
llle unfledged MS. authors come; 
Thou prinlesl all — and sellest some — 
My Murray. 

Upon thy table's baize so green 
The last new Quarterly is seen, — 
But where is thy new Magazine, 
My Murray? 
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AloDg thy spiucest bookshelves thine 
The works thou deentest mcisl divine — 
The"Artof Cookeiy," and mine, 
My Munay, 

Tours, Travels, Essays, too, I wist 
And Seimons to thy mill bring grist; 
And then thou hast the " Navy List," 
My Murray. 

And Heaven iorbid I should conclude 
Without " the Boaid of Longitude," 
Althoi^[h this narrow paper would. 
My Murray I 



HOLLAND HOUSE. 

(From Engush Bauds and Scotch Rbvibwbrs.) 

Illustrious Holland ! hard would be his lot, 
His hirelings menlion'd, and himself forgot I 
Holland, with Henry Petty at his back, 
rhe whippei-in and huntsman of the pack. 
£lesl be the banquets spread at Hollajld House, 
Where Scotchmen feed, and critics may carouse 1 
Long, long beneath that hospitable roof 
Shall Grub-street dine, while duns are kept alool. 
See honest Hallam lay aside his fork. 
Resume bis pen, review his Lordship's work. 
And, grateful for the dainties On bis plate. 
Declare his landlord can at least translate t 
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Dunedin ! view thy children with delight, 
They write for food — and feed because ihey write : 
And leEl, when heated with the nniuual giape, 
Some glowing thoughts should Co the press escape, 
And tinge with red the female reader's cheek. 
My lady skims the cieam of each critique; 
Breathes o 'et the page her purity of soul. 
Reforms each error, and reliDes the whole. 



EPILOGUE TO ENGIJSH BARDS AND 
SCOTCH REVIEWERS. 

Thus far I 've held my undisturb'd career. 
Prepared for rancor, sleel'd 'gainst selfish fear: 
This thing of rhyme I ne'er disdain'd to own — 
Though not obtrusive, yet not quite unknown; 
My voice was heard again, though not sotoud, 
My p^e, though nameless, never disavow'd; 
And now at once I (ear the veil away: — 
Cheer on the pack ! the quarry stands at bay, 
Unscared by all the din of Melbourne honse. 
By Lambe's resentment, or by Holland's spouse. 
By Jeffrey's harmless pistol, Hallam's rage, 
Edina's brawny sons and brimstone page. 
Our men in buckram shall have blows enough, 
And feel they loo are " penetrable stuff;" 
And though I hope not hence unscathed to go. 
Who conquers me shall find a stubborn foe. 
The time hath been, when no harsh sound would fall 
From lips that now may seem imbued with gall; 
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THE LANDED INTEREST. i 

Nor fools noi follies lempl me to despise 
The meanest thing that crawl'd beneath my ejres: 
But now, so callous giown, so changed since jrouth, 
I 've learn'd to think, and sternly speak the icuUl; 
Learn'd (o deride the critic's starch decree. 
And break him on the wheel he meant for me; 
To spurn the rod a scribbler bids me kiss, 
Noi care if courts and crowds applaud or hiu: 
Nay more, Ihough all my rival rhymesters frown. 
I loo can hum a poetaster down; 
And, arm'd in proof, the gauntlet cast al once 
To Scotch marauder, and to southern dance. 



T//E LANDED INTEREST. 

(Ace of Bronze, Slania 14.) 

Alas, the country 1 how shall tongue or pen 

Bewail h« now uneountry gentlemenP 

The Inst to bid the cry of wiifaie cease, 

The first to make a malady ai peace. 

For what were all these country patriots bom? 

To hunt, and vote, and raise the price ot corn? 

But corn, like every mortal thing, must fall; 

Kings, conquerors — and markets most of all. 

And must ye fall with every eai of grain? 

Why would you trouble Buonaparte's reign? 

He was yout great Triplolcmus; his vices 

Deslroy'd but realms, and still mainlain'd your prices; 

He amplified to every lord's content 

The grand agrarian aichymy, high riHt. 
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Why did ihe tyrant stumble on (he Tailacs, 
And lower wheat to such desponding quaclers? 
Why did you chain him on yon isle so lone? 
The man was worth much more upon his (hione. 
True, blood and treasure boundlessly were spilt. 
But what of that ? the Gaul may bear the guill ; 
Bui breajj was high, ihe farmer paid his way. 
And acres told upon (he appointed day. 
Bui where is now the goodly audit ale? 
The purse-proud tenant, never known to fail? 
The Ibttd which never yet was left on hand? 
The marsh reclaim'dto most improving land? 
The impatient hope of the expiring lease? 
The doubling rental? — What an evil's peace I 
In vain the prize exciles Ihe ploughman's skill. 
In vain Ihe Commons pass (heir patriot bill; 
The landedinteresl — (you may understand 
Tile phrase much belter leaving out the land) — 
The land self-interest groans from shore to shorct 
For fear ihal plenty should attain the poor. 
Up, up again, ye rents 1 exalt your notes. 
Or else the ministiy will lose their votes. 
And patiiolism, so delicately nice. 
Her loaves will lower to the market price; 
For ah! " the loaves and fishes," once so high. 
Are gone — tbeit oven closed, their ocean dry. 
And nought remains of all the millions spent. 
Excepting lo grow moderate and content. 
They who are not so, had their (urn — and turn 
About still flows from Fortune's equal urn; 
Now lei Iheir virtue be lis own reward. 
And share the blessings which themselves prepared. 
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See these inglorious Cincinnati swarm, 

Farmers ol war, dicialors of the larm: 

Thtir ploughshaie was Ihe sword in hireling hands, 

Tktir fields manured by gore o( other lands; 

Safe in tbeii barns, these Sabine tillers sent 

Their brethren out to battle — why ? for rent ! 

Year alter year they voted cent per cent, 

Blood, sweat, and tcai- wrung millions — why? for rent I 

They roar'd, they dined, they drank, they swore they 

To die tor England — why then live? — for reni 1 
The peace has made one general malcontent 
01 these high-market patriots; war was rent t 
Their love of country, millions all tnis-spent. 
How reconcile? by reconciling rent ! 
And will (hey not repay the treasures lent? 
No ; down with everything, and up with rent I 
Their good, ill, health, wealth, joy, or discontent. 
Being, end, aim, religion — rent, rent, rent! 



(Bbppo, Stanzas 41-45.) 

With all its sinful doings, I must say. 
That Italy 's a pleasant place to me, 

Who love to see the sun shine every day, 

And vines (not nail'd lo walls) from tree lo tr 

Festoon'd, much like the tiack scene of a play. 
Or melodrame, which people flock to see, 

When the first act is ended by a dance 

Id vineyards copied from the south of France. 
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I like on Autumn evenings to ride out. 

Without being forced to bid my groom be lure 

My cloak is round his middle stiapp'd about. 
Because the sicies aie not (he most secuie; 

I know too that, it stopp'd upon my loule, 
Where the green alleys windingly allure, 

Reeling with grapes red wagons choke the way, — 

In England 't would be dung, dust, or a dray. 

I also like to dine on becaficas, 

To see the Sun set, sure he '11 rise to-morrow. 
Not through B misly morning, twinklii^ weak as 

A drunken man's dead eye in maudlin sorrow. 
But with all Heaven I' himself ; that day will break u 

Beauteous as cloudless, not be forced (o borrow 
That sort of farthing candlelight which glimmers 
Wbere reeking London's smoky caldron simmers. 

I loTe the language, that soft bastard Latin, 
Which melts like kisses from a female mouth. 

And sounds as if it should be writ on satin, 

With syllables which breathe of the sweel South, 

And gentle liquids gliding all so pat in. 
That not a single accent seems uncouth. 

Like our harsh northern whistling, grunting guttural. 

Which we 're obliged to hiss, and apii, and sputter All 

1 like the women too (forgive my folly), 
From the rich peasant cheek of ruddy brooie. 

And large black eyes that flash on you a volley 
Of rays that say a thousand things a( once. 



EN^GLAND. 

To the high dama's brow, more inelsncholy, 

But clear, and with a wild and liquid glanc 
Heart on her lips, and soal within her eyes. 
Soft as her clime, and sunny as her skiei. 



ENGLAND. 
(Bbffo, Stanzas 47-49.) 

"England! with all thy faulu I love thee still," 
I said at Calais, and have not (oigot il ; 

I like to speak and lucubrate my lilt ; 

I like the government (but that is not it) ; 

I like ihe freedom of the press and quill 1 
I like the Habeas Corpus (when we 've got it) ; 

I like a parliamentary debate. 

Particularly when 'tis not too late ; 

I like the taxes, when they 're not too rnany ; 

I tike a sea-coal fire, when not too dear ; 
I like a beef-steak, loo, as well as any ; 

Have no objection to a pot of beer; 
I like Ihe weather, when il is not rainy, 

Thai is, I like two months of every year. 
And so God save the Regent, Church and King I 
Which means that I like all and every thing. 

Our standing army, and disbanded seamen. 

Poor's rale. Reform, my own, the nation's debt, 

Out Utile riots just to show we are free men, 
Our trilling bankruptcies in the Gazelte, 
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Oui cloudy climate, and our chilly women, 
All these I can foigive, and those to^et, 
And greatly venerate our recent glories, 
And wish they were not owing to the Tories 



WANTED — A HERO. 
(Don Jifan, Canto i. Stanzas 1-5.) 

I WANT a hero : an uncommon want, 

When every year and month sends locth a new one, 
mi, after cloying (he gazettes with cant. 

The age discovers he is not the true one ; 
Ot such as these I should not caie lo vaunt, 

r it therefore take our ancient friend Don Juan — 
We all have seen bim, in the panloraime. 
Sent to the devil somewhat ere hia time. 

Vernon, the butcher Cumberland, Wolfe, Hawke, 
Prince Ferdinand, Granby, Burgoyne, Keppel, Howe, 

Evil and good, have had their lithe of talk, 
And lill'd iheii sign-posts then, like Wellesley now ; 

Each in theii turn like Banquo's monarchs stalk. 
Followers of fame, " nine (arrow" ol that sow: 

France, too, had Buonaparte and Dumourier 

Recorded in the Moniteur and Courier. 

Bamave, Biissot, Condorcet, Mirabeao, 

Petion, Clooti, Danlon, Marai, La Fayette, 
Were French, and famous people, as we know ; 



WANTED — A HERO. 2 

And there were otheii, eorce forgotteo yet, 
Joubert, Hoche, Marceaa, Lannea, Desaix, Moreau, 

With many of the military sel, 
Exceedingly remarkable at times, 
Bui not al all adapted to my rhymes. 

Nelson was once Britannia's god of war, 
And still should be so, but the tide is lurn'd ; 

There 's no more to be said of Traialgai, 
Tis with our hero quietly inurn'd j 

Because the army 's grown more populajr. 
At which Ihe naval people are concern'd ; 

Besides, the prince is all for the land-service, 

Fo^elting Duncan, Nelson, Hove, and Jervis. 

Brave men were living before Agamemnon 
And since, exceeding valorous and sage, 

A good deal like him loo, though quite the same noni 
But then they shone not on the poet's page. 

And so have been forgotten : — I condemn none, 
But can't find any in the present age 

Fil for my poem (that is, lor my new one) ; 

So, as I said, I '11 take my friend Don Juan. 
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(Don Juan, Canto x. Stanias Si, Si.) 

Thb sun went down, the smoke rose up »s from 
A half-unquench'd volcano, o'er a space 

Which well beseem'd the " Devil's drawing-room," 
As some have qualified that wondrous place ; 

Bui Juan (elt, though not approaching home. 
As one who, ihough he were not of the race. 

Revered the soil, of those true sons the mother. 

Who butcher'd ball ihe earth, and bullied I' other. 

A mighty mass of brick, and smoke, and ^hipping. 

Dirty and dusky, but as wide as eye 
Could reach, with here and there a sail just skipping 

In sight, then lost amidst the forestry 
Ol masts ; a wilderness of steeples peeping 

On tiptoe through their sea-coal canopy ; 
A huge, dun cupola, like a foolscap crown 
On a fool's head — and there is London Town I 



THINGS SWEET. 
(Don Juan, Canto i. Stanzas 133-127.) 

T IS sweet to hear Ihe watch-dog's honest bark 
Bay deep-mouth'd welcome as we draw near home; 

T is sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come; 



THtNCS SWEET. »S 

T is sweet to be awaken'd bf tbe lark. 

Or Inll'd by falling wMecs; sweet the hum 
Of bees, the voice of giils, the song of birds. 
The lisp of cbildien, and iheir earliest words. 

Sweet is the vintage, when the showeiing giapei 

In Bacchanal piofusion reel to earth 
Purple and gushing: sweet are our escapes 

From dsic revelry to rural mirth ; 
Sweet to the miser are his glitlering heaps. 

Sweet to the 'father is his first-born's birth. 
Sweet is revenge — especially (o women, 
Pillage to soldiers, prize-money lo seamen. 

Sweet is a li^acy, and passing sweet 
The unexpected death of some old lady 

Or gentleman of seventy years complete, 

Who 're made "us youth " wail too — too loi 
already 

For an estate, or cash, or country-seal. 
Still breaking, but with stamina so steady. 

That all the Israelites are lit to mob its 

Next owner for their douhle-damn'd post-obits. 

'T is sweet to win, no matter how, one's laurels. 
By blood or ink; 't is sweet to put an end 

To strife; 't is sometimes sweet to have our quarrels. 
Particularly with a tiresome friend: 

Sweet is old wine in bottles, ale in barrels; 
Dear is the helpless creature we defend 

Against the world; and dear the schoolboy Spot 

We ne'er forget, though there we are forgot. 
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Bui iweeter still, than this, than these, than all, 
Is fiist and passionate love — it stands alone, 

Lilte Adam's recollection of his fall; 
The tree of knowledge has been pluck'd — 
known — 

And life yields nothing further to recall 
Worthy of this ambrosial sin, so shown. 

No doubt in fable, as the unforgiven 

fire which Prometheus (ilch'd for us Irom heaven. 



LAMBRO'S RETURN. 
(Don Juan, Canto iii, Stanias 27, 29-41.) 
Hb saw his while wails shining in the sun, 

His garden trees all shadowy and green ; 
He heard his rivulet's light bubbling run. 

The distant dog-bark ; and perceived between 
The umbrage of the wood so cool and dun 

The moving figures, and the sparkling sheen 
Of aims (in the Bast all arm) — and various dyei 
01 color'd garbs, as bright as butterflies. 
And still more nearly to the place advancing. 

Descending rather quickly the declivity. 
Through the waved branches, o'er the greensward 
glancing, 

'Midst other indications of festivity, 
Seeing a troop of his domestics dancing 

Like deivises, who turn as on a pivot, he 
Perceived it was the Pyrrhic dance so martial. 
To which the Levantines are very partial. 
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And further on a poup of Giecian girls, 

The first and tallest her white kerchief waving. 

Were strung together like a row o( pearls, 

LinU'd hand in hand, and dancing ; each too having 

Down her white neck long floating auburn cnrls — 
(The least of which would set f^n poets raving) j 

Their leader sang — and bounded to her song. 

With choral step and voice, the virgin throng. 

And here, asseinbled ctoss-legg'd round their trays. 

Small social parties gust hegun to dine ; 
Pilaus and meats of all sorts met the gaze. 

And flasks of Samian and of Chi an wine. 
And sherbet cooling in the porous vase ; 

Above them their dessert grew on its vine, 
The orange and pomegranate nodding o'er, 
Diopp'd in their laps, scarce pluck'd, their meUow store. 

A band of children, round a snow-white ram, 
There wreathe his venerable horns with flowers; 

While peaceful, as if still an unwean'd lamb, 
The patriarch of the flock all gently cowers 

His sober head, majestically lame. 

Or eats frotn out the palm, or playful lowers 

His brow, as if in act to butt, and then 

Yielding to their small hands, draws back again. 

Their classic profiles, and glittering dresses. 

Their large black eyes, aod soft seraphic cheeks. 



k,timson as cleft pomegranates, mcir luit^ 
The gesture which enchants, the eye tt 
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The innocence which happy childhood blesses, 
Made quile a picture of these little Greeks ; 
So that the philosophical Iwholder 
Sigh'd, for their sakes — that they should e'er grow older. 

Afar, a dwuf bufioon stood telling tales 

To a sedale gray circle o( old smokers 
Of secret treasures found in bidden vales, 

Of wonderful replies from Arab jokers, 
Of charms lo make good gold and cure bad ails, 

0( rocks bewilch'd that open to the knockers. 
Of magic ladies who, by one sole act, 
Transform'd iheit lords to beasts (but that 's a fact). 

Here was no lack o( innocent diversion 

For the imagination or the senses, 
Song, dance, wine, music, stories from the Persian, 

All pretty pastimes in which no offence is; 
But Lambro saw all these things with aversion. 

Perceiving in his absence such expenses. 
Dreading that climax of all human ills. 
The inHararaalion of his weekly bills. 

Ah 1 what is man? what pecits still environ 
The happiest mortals even after dinner — 

A day of gold from out an age of iron 
Is all that life allows the luckiest sinner; 

Pleasure (whene'er she sings, at least) 's a siren. 
That lores, to flay alive, the young beginner; 

LaKivo's reception at his people's banquet 

Was such as fire accords to a wet blanket. 
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He — being a idbd who icldom used a word 
Too much, and wishing gladl]) (o surprise 

(In general he surprised nien with the sword) 
His daughter — bad not sen) before to adviee 

Of his aiiival, so thai no one slirr'd ; 

And long he paused to re-assure his eyes. 

In fact much more astonish'd than delighted. 

To find so much good company invited. 

He did not know (alasl how men will lie) 

Thai a reporl (especially the Greelis) 
Avouch'd his death (such people never die), 

And put his house in mourning several weeks, — 
But now ibeit eyes and also lips were dry; 

The bloom, too, had return'd to Haidie's cheeks. 
Hei tears, too, being return'd into their fount. 
She now kept house upon her own account. 

Hence all this rice, meal, dancing, wine, and fiddling, 
Which tutn'd ibe isle into a place of pleasure; 

TTie servants all were getting drunk or idling, 
A life which made them happy beyond measure. 

Hei father's hospitality seem'd middling. 
Compared with what Haidee did with his Ireasme; 

T was wonderful how things went on improving, 

IVhile she had not one hour to spare from loving. 

Perhaps you think in stumbling on this feast 

He flew into a passion, and in fact 
rhere was no mighty reason to be pleased; 

Perhaps you prophesy some sudden act, 
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The whip, tbe lOck, ot dungeon at the least. 

To teach his people to be moie exact, 
And that, proceeding at a very high rate, 
He sllow'd the \iyjii penchants of a piiate. 

Yon 'le wrong. — He was (he mildest mannei' 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat; 

With such true breeding of a gentleman. 
Yon never could divine bis real thought; 

Mo coutljei could, and scarcely woman can 
Gitd more deceit within a petticoat; 

Pity he loved adventurous life's variety, 

He was so great a loss to good society. 



A STORMED CITY. 
(Don Juan, Canto viii. Stanzas 123-127.) 

All that the mind would shrink fiom of excesses; 

All that the body perpetrates of bad; 
All that we read, hear, dream, of man's distresses; 

All that the devil would do if run stark niad; 
All that defies the wotsi which pen expresses; 

All by which hell is peopled, or as sad 
As hell — mere mortals who their power abuse — 
Was here (as hetelofore and since) let loose. 

It here and there some transient ttait of pity 

Was shown, and some more noble heart broke throi^h 

Its bloody bond, and saved, perhaps, some pretty 
Child, or an aged, helpless man or two — 
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Wbat 's this ID one annihilated city, 

Wbeie thousand loves, and lies, and diitie* giow ? 
Cockneys ol London ! Muscadins of Paris 1 
Just pondet what a pious pastime wac is. 

Think how the joys o( reading a Gazette 
Are purchased by all agonies and etimes; 

Or if these do not move you, don't lorget 
Such doom may be youi own in aller-limes. 

Meantime the Taxes, Castleieagh, and Debt, 
Are hints as good as seimons, or as rhymes. 

Read your own hearts and Ireland's present story 

Then leed her (amine fat with Wellesley's gloiy. 

Bui still there is unto a patriot nation, 
Which loves so well its country and its king, 

A subject of sublimest exultation — 

Bear it, ye Muses, on youc brightest wing I 

Howe'er the mighty locust. Desolation, 
Strip yout gteen fields, and to yout harvests cUng, 

Gaunt famine never shall approach the throne — 

Thoi^h Ireland starve, great George weighs twenty ston' 

But let me put an end unto my theme: 

There was an end of Ismail — hapless town I 

Far flash'd her burning towers o'er Danube's stream. 
And tedly tan his blushing waters down. 

The horrid war-whoop and the shriller scream 
Rose still; but fainter were the thunders grown: 

Of forty thousand who had mann'd the wall. 

Some hundreds breathed — the rest were silent all 1 
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EXHORTATION TO MR. WILBERFORCE. 
(Don Juan, Canto xiv. Stanzas 82-84.) 

O Wilbbrforcb! thou man of black renown, 
Whose merit none enough can sing 01 say. 

Thou hast struck one immense Colossus down, 
Thou moial Washington oi Africa t 

Bat there 's another httle thing, I own. 
Which yon should perpetrate some summer's day. 

And set the other half of earth la rights; 

You have freed the hlaeks — now pray shut up the whites. 

Shut up the bald-cool bully Alexander! 
Ship off the Holy Three to Senegal ; 
Teach ihem that " sauce (or goose is sauce for gander," 

. And aik Ihem how ikey like to be in (hrall? 
Shot up each high heroic salamander, 

Who eats Iiie gratis (since the pay 's but small); 
Shut up — no, not the King, but the Pavilion, 
Or else 't will cost us all another million. 

Shat up the world at large, let Bedlam out; 

And you will be perhaps surprised to find 
All things pursue exactly the same route. 

As now with those ol soi-disant sound miitd. 
This I could prove beyond a single doubt. 

Were there a jot of sense among mankind; 
Bui till that poitH tPappKt is fonnd, alas I 
Like Alcbimedes, I leave earth as 't was. 
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EXHORTATION TO MRS. FRY. 
(Don Juan, Canto x. Sianins 85-87,) 

OHMrs. Fryl Why go to Newgate ? Why 

Preach to poor logues? And wherefore not be^n 

With Carllon. or with other houses? Try 
Your hand at harden' d ajid imperial sin. 

To mend the people 's an absutdity. 
A jatgon, a mere philanthropic din. 

Unless you make their betters better : — Fy t 

I thought you had more -religion, Mrs. Fry. 

Teach them the decencies ol good threescore; 

Cure them ot tours, hussar and highland dresses; 
Tell them that youth once gone returns no more, 

That hired huiias redeem no land's distresses; 
Tell them Sir William Curtis is a bore, 

Too dull even for the dullest of excesses. 
The witless Falstaff ot a hoary Hal, 
A tool whose bells have ceased to ring at all. 

Telt them, though it may be perhaps too late 
On life's worn confine, jaded, bloated, sated, 

To set up vain pretences o( Ixing great, 
'T is not so to be good; and be it stated. 

The worthiest kings have ever loved least stale; 

And tell them But you won't, and I have prated 

Just now enoi^h; but by and by 1 'II prattle 

like Roland's horn in Roncesvalies' battle. 
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(Vision of Judgmbnt, Staiuas 41-^9.) 

" Look to the earth, I said, and say again: 
When this old, blind, road, helpless, weak, poor wonn 

Began iq youth's Arst bloom and flush to re^, 
TTie world and he both wore a different foim. 

And much of earth and all the watery plain 

Of ocean call'd him king: through many a itorm 

His isles had Boated on the abfu of time; 

For the rough virtues chose them for their dime. 

" He came to his sceptre young; he leaves it old: 
Look to the state in which he found his lealin, 

And left iti and his annals too behold, 
How to a minion first he gave the helm; 

How grew ujftin his hearl a thirst lor gold. 
The beggar's vice, which can but overwhelm 

The meanest hearts; and tur the rest, but glance 

Thine eye along America and France. 

" 'T is true, he was a tool from first to lait 
(I have the workmen safe); but as a tool 

So lei him be consumed. From out the p*st 
Of ages, since mankind have known the rule 

Of monarchs — from the bloody rolls aroass'd 
0( sin and slaughier — from the Caesar's scbod. 

Take the worst pupil; and produce a reign 

More drench'd with gore, more cumber'd wHb the tlaiiL 



SATAff CLAIMS GEORGE THE THIRD, jfij 

"He ever warr'd wilh fceedom «od the freei 
Nations as men, tome subjects, foreign foes. 

So ihal (hey ulter'd the word ' LibertT ' ' 

Found Geocge the Third their first opponeol. Whose 

History was ever Etain'd as his will be 
With national and individual woes? 

I grant his household abstinence; I giant 

His neutral virtues, which most monarchs waat; 

He was a decent sire, and niiddting lord. 
All (his is much, and most upon a throne; 

As temperance, if at Apicius' board. 
Is more than at an anchorite's supper shown. 

I grant him all the kindest can accord; 
And (his was well for him, but not for (hose 
Millions who found him what oppression chose. 

" The New World shook him of! : (he Old ]ie( groans 
Beneath what he and his prepared, if not 

Completed: he leaves heirs on many thrones 
To all his vices, without what begot 

Compassion for him — his tame virtues; drones 
Who sleep, or despots who have now forgot 

A lesson which shall be re-(augh( them, wake 

Upon the thrones of earth; but let them quake I 

" Five millions of the primitive, who bold 
The faith which makes ye great on earth, implored 

A pari of that vast all they held of old, — 
Freedom to worship — not alone your Lord, 
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Michael t but you; and you, SsiDi Peier t Cold 

Must be your souls, if you have not abhon'd 
The foe to Catholic participslion 
In all the license ot a Chrbcian natioo. 

"Tniet he allow'd them to pray God; but as 

A coosequence of prayer, refused the law 
Which would have placed them upon the same base 

With those who did not hold the saints in awe." — 
But here Saini Felei started (rom his place. 

And cried, "You may the prisoner withdraw: 
Eie heaven shall ope her portals to this Guelph, 
While I am guard, may 1 be damn'd myself ! ' ' 



(Ckildb Harold, Canto ii. Stanza 34.} 

Not much he kens, t ween, of woman's breast. 
Who thinks that wanton thing is won by sighs;. 
What careth she for hearts when once possess'd? 
Do proper homage to thine idol's eyes, 
But not too humbly, or she will despise 
Thee and thy suit, though told in moving tropes: 
Disguise ev'n tenderness, if thou art wise; 
Brisk Confidence still best with woman copes; 
I^que her and soothe in turn, soon Passion crowns 1 
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OUR CHILDREN. 
(PON Juan, Canto iii. Staniu 59, 60.) 

It is a haid although a common cu« 

To find oui children running restive; — they, 

In whom our brightest days we would letiace, 
Our lillle selves le-torm'd in finei clay, 

Jait as old age is cieeping on apace. 

And clouds come o'et the sunset ol our day, 

Hey tdndly leave us, though not quite atone, 

But in good company — the gout or stone. 

Yet a fine family b a fine thing • 

(Provided they don't come in alter dinner); 

'T is beautiful to see a matron bring 
Hei children up (if nursing Ihem don't thin ber); 

Uke cherubs round an altar-piece they cling 
To the fireside (a sight lo touch a sinner) 

A lady with her daughters or her nieces 

Shine like a guinea and seven-sbilling pieces. 



SOUL. 
(Don Juan, Canto -ai. Staniai 70-71.) 

He was a cold, good, honorable man, 
Proud of his birth, and proud of everything; 

A goodly spirit tor a state divan, 
A figure fit to walk before a king; 
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Tall, stately, fonn'd to lead the couitJy van 

On birthdays, glorious with a ttat uid stiing; 
The very model of >. chamberUin — 
And such I mean to make him when I leign. 

But there wb^ something wanting on the whole — 
I don't know what, and therefore cannot tell — 

Which pretty women — the sweet souls 1 — call ittd. 
Cirtes it was not body; he was well 

Proportion'd, as a poplar or a pole, 
A handsome man, that human miracle; 

And in each circumstance of love or war 

Had still preserved his perpendicuhtr. 

Still there was sometliing wanting, as I 've said — 

That undefinable "Ji nc sais guoi," 
Which, loi what I know, may of yore have led 

To Homer's Iliad, since it drew to Troy 
The Greek Eve, Helen, from the Spartan's bed; 

Though on the whole, no doubt, the Dardan boy 
Was much inferior to King Menelaiis : — 
But thus it is some women will betray us. 



MOB/L/ry. 

(Don Juan, Canto xvi. Stanzas 96^.) 



On Adeline while playing her grand rfile, 
Which she went through as though it w< 
(Betraying only now and then her soul 
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caiix perceptibly askance 
or scorn), began to feel 
Some doubt how much of Adeline was reai; 

So well she acted all and every part 

By turns — with that vivacious versatility. 

Which many people take lot want of heart. 

They err — 'I is merely what is call'd mobility, 

A thing of temperament — and not ol art, 
Though seeming so Irom its supposed facility; 

And false — though true; for surely they 're sincer 

Who are strongly acted on by what is nearest. 

This makes your actors, artists, and romancers, 
Heroes sometimes, though seldom — sages never 

But speakers, baids, diplomatists, and dancers. 
Little that 's great, but much of what is clever; 

Most oratorSi but very few financiers, 
Though all Exchequer chancellors endeavor, 

Oi late years, to dispense with Cocker's ligors. 

And grow quite figurative with their figures. 



GREAT NAMES. 
(Don Juan, Canto iii. Stanias 90-95, and ^10 

And glory long has made the sages smile; 

'T is something, nothing, words, illusion, wind -- 
Depending more upon the historian's style 

Than on the name a person leaves behind: 
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Tioy owes to Homei whal whist owes to Hojrle: 

The preseilt centnry was growing blind 
To the great Marlborough's skill in giving knoclu. 
Until hii late Life by Archdeacon Coxe. 

Milton 's the prince of poets — so we sa;; 

A little heavy, but no less divine : 
An independent being in his day — 

Learn'd, pious, tempeiale in love and wine; 
But his life falling into Johnson's way, 

We 're told this great high ptieal of ail the Nine 
Was whip! at college — a harsh sire — odd spouse. 
For the first Mrs. Milton left his house. 

All these are, eirtu, entertaining facts. 

Like Shakspeare's stealing deer. Lord Bacon's bribes; 
like'Tltus' youth, and Caesar's earliest acts; 

Like Burns (whom Doctor Cunie well describes) ; 
Like Cromwell's pranks; — ^but although truth exacts 

These amiable descriptions from the scribes. 
As most esseolial to iheir hero's story, 
They do not much contribute to his glory. 

All are not moralists, like SoDthey, when 
He prated to the world of " Pantisocrasy; " 

Or Wordsworth unexdsed, unhired, who then 
Season'd his pedlar poems with democracy; 

Or Coleridge, long before his flighty pen 
Let to the Morning Post its aristocracy; 

When he and Southey, following the same path, 

EspoDsed two partners (milliners of Bath). 
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Such names at piesent cut a convict figaie. 
The very Botany Bay in moral get^raphy; 

Theii loyal (reason, renegado rigor. 

Ate good manure (or iheir more bare biography. 

Woidswotth'9 l^t quarto, by the way, is bi^ei 
Than any since the birthday of typography; 

A drowsy frowsy poem, call'd the " Excursion," 

Wtil in B manner which is my aversion. 

He there builds up a formidable dyke 

Between his own and otheis' intellect; 
But Woidsworlh's poem, and his followers, like 

Joanna Soulhcote's Sbiloh, and her sect. 
Are things which in this century don't strike 

The public mind — so few are the elect; 
And the new births of both their stale vii^nities 
Have proved but dropsies, taken for divinities. 

We learn from Horace, " Homer sometimes sleeps; " 
We feel without him, Wordsworth sometimes wakes, - 

To show with what complacency he creeps, 

With his dear " iVaggenirs," aiound his lakes. 

He wishes for " a boat " to sail the deeps — 
Of ocean?~No,of air; and then he makes 

Another outcry for " a little boat," 

And drivels seas to set it well afloat. 

If he must fain sweep o'er the ethereal plain. 
And Pegasus runs restive in his " Wa^on," 

Could be not beg the loan of Charles's Wain? 
Or pray Medea lor a single dtagon? 
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Or if too clas^c for bis vulgu braio, 

He fear'd his neck to venture ancb a nag on. 
And he must needs mount neiier to the xioxia. 
Could not the blockhead ask for a balloon? 

" Pedlars," and "Boats," and "Wi^ons!" Oh I j 

Of Pope and Dryden, ate we come to this? 
That trash oi such sort hot alone evades 

Contempt, but from the bathos' vast abyss 
Floats scumlike uppermost, and these Jack Cades 

Of sense and song above your graves may hisa ! — - 
"ITie "Utile boatman," and his " Peter Bell," 
Can sneer at him who drew " Achitophel ! " 

POETICAL COMMANDMENTS. 

(Don Juan, Canto i. Stanzas 204-106.) 

If ever I should condescend to prose, 
I 'II write poetical commandments, which 

Shall supersede beyond all doubt all those 
That went before; in these I shall enrich 

My text with many things that no one knows. 
And carry precept to the highest pitch : 

I'll call the work " Longinus o'er a Bottle, 

Or, Every Poet his own Aristotle." 

Thou shall believe in Milton, Dryden, Pope; 

Thoushaltnolselup Wordsworth, Coleridge, Soulhey; 
Because the lirsl is crazed beyond all hope, 

The second drunk, the third so quaint and meuthji: 
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With Crabbe it raaj be difficult lo cope. 

And Campbelt't Hippiooene a eomewbst dfouCbjr: 
Thou shalt not steal from Samuel Risers, noi 
Commit — flirtatioa with the mute of Moore. 

Thou shalt not covet Mr. Sotheby's IMuse, 

His Pegasus, nor any thing that 's his; 
Thou shalt not bear false witness like " the Blues " ~ 

(There 's one, at least, is very fond of this); 
Thou shalt Qol write, in short, but what I choose: 

This is true critidsm, and you may kiss — 
Exactly as you please, oi not — the rod; 
But if you don't I'll lay it on, by G— d 1 



BYRON AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

(Don Joan, Canio xi. Stania* sJ-6o.) 

Juan knew several languages — as well 

He might — and brought them up with skill, in time 
To save his fame with each accomplish'd belle. 

Who still regretted that he did not rhyme. 
There wanted but this requisite to swell 

His qualities {with them) into sublime: 
Lady Filz^Frisky and Miss Mxvia Mannish, 
Both long'd eitremely to be sung in Spanish. 



However, he did pretty well, and was 
Admitted at an aspiranl to all 

The coteries, and, as In Banqua's glass. 
At great assemblies or in parties small. 
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He saw ten thousand living authors pass, 

That being about theii average numeral; 
Also the eighty "greatest living poets," 
' As eveiy paltry magaiine can sho»f its. 

In twice five years the " greatest living poet," 
Like to the champion in the fisty ring. 

Is call'd on to support his claim, or show it. 
Although 't is an imaginary thing. 

Even I — albeit I 'm sure I did not know it. 
Not sought of foolscap subjects to be king, — 

Was reckon'd a considerable time, 

The grand Napoleon of the realms of rhyme. 

Bui Juan was my Moscow, and Faliero 
My Leipsic, and my Mont Saint Jean seems Cain: 

" La. Belle Alliance " of dunces down at zero. 
Now that the Lion 'a fall'n, may rise again : 

But I will lall at least as fell my hero; 
Nor reign at all, or as a monarch reign; 

Or to some lonely isle of gaolers go, 

With turncoat Soulhey for my turnkey Lowe. 

Kr Walter reign'd before me; Moore and Campbell 
Before and alter; but now grown more holy, 

The Muses upon Sion's hill must ramble 
With poets almost clergymen, or wholly; 

And Pegasus hath a psalmodic amble 

Beneath the very Reverend Rowley Powley, 

Who shoes the glorious animal with stilts, 

A modern Ancient Pistol — by the hilts I 
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Then thete 's my gentle Euphues; who, the; say, 

Sets up tor being a sort oi mural mi; 
He '11 find it rather difficult some day 

To tuin out both, or either, it may be. 
Some persons think that Coleridge hath the sway; 

And Wordsworth has supporters, two or thiee; 
And thut deep-mouth'd Bceotiati " Savage Landoi " 
Has taken for a swan rogue Southey's gander. 

John Keats, who was kill'd off by one critique. 
Just as he really pioimsed sotnelbing great. 

If not intelligible, without Greek 

Contrived to talk about the gods of late 

Much as they might have been supposed to speak. 
Poor lellowl His was an untoward (ale; 

'T is strange the mind, that very fiery particle. 

Should let itself be snufl'd out by an article. 

The list grows long of live and dead pretenders 
To that which none will gain — or none will know 

The conqueror at least; who, ere time renders 
His last award, will hare the long grass grow 

Above his burnt-out brain, and sapless cinders. 
tf I might augur, I should rate but low 

Their chances; — -they 're too nulnerous, like the Ibirtj 

Mock tyrants, when Rome's annals wax'd but diitj. 
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POETICAL PRODUCTION, 

(Don Juan, Canlo xiv. Stanias lo, ii.) 

I HAVE brought this woild about my ears, and eke 
TTie olher; that 's lo say, the clergy — who 

Upon my head have bid theii (hundeis bieak 
In pious libels by no means B lew. 

And yet I can't help scribbling once a week. 
Tiring old readers, nor discovering new. 

In youlh I wrote because my mind was full. 

And now because I teel it growing dull. 

But "why then publish?"— There are no reward* 
Of fame or profit when the wc«ld grows weary. 

I ask in turn, — Why do you play at caidi ? 

Why drink? Why read? — To make some hotir le*i 

It occupies me lo turn back regards 

On what I 've seen or pondei'd, sad or cheery; 
And what I write I cast upon the stream. 
To swim or link — I have had at least my dieam. 

THE LIGHTER SIDE. 
(Don Juan, Canto It. Stanias 3, 4-) 

As boy. I thought myself a clever fellow. 
And wish'd that others held the same opinion; 

They took it up when my days grew mote mellow. 
And other minds acknowledged my dominion : 



THE LIGHTER SIDE. a 

Now my sere fancy " falls into the yellow 

Leaf," and Imagination droops bee pinion. 
And the sad truth which hovers o'ei my desk 
I'urns what was oace romantic to builesque. 

And if I laugh at any mortal thing, 

'T is that I may not weep; and if I weep, 

'T is that our nature cannot always bring 
Ilself to apathy, for we must steep 

Our hearts ftrsl in (he depths oi Lethe's spring. 
Ere what we least wish to behold will sleep; 

Thetis baptiied her mortal sou in Slyi; 

A morlal mother would on Lethe fix. 
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